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Our Decorative Service Depart- The pattern on the floor is Golds 
ment will gladly help you 
with your floor-covering 
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HEN you put Congoleum on your up fresh and bright after each cleaning. par 
one 
floors there's a lot 1 satisfaction in There is a variety of Congoleum Floor- Th 
knowing that it is absolutely guaran- — Covering patterns from which to select just the 
teed—that if it fails in the slightest degree to Gesign most attractive and practical for your Yi 
live up to our claims, you can return it and get purpose thi 
your money back immediately. 
Wh All Congoleum Floor-Covering is made 
flo the way of in rolls in the usual two-yard width, while a See 
a beautiful, durable, low-priced floor-covering — yymber of the patterns are made in a special 
rd the kitchen, pantry, hall or bathroom— width of three yards. The extra width enables Ag 
wherever yourequirea sanitary, waterproof,easy- you to cover many floors with a single piece ra 
to-clean floor-covering, you will find sti Congo- and necessitates but few seams in larger rooms. the 
leum Floor-Covering a splendid investment. The cost is the same—$1.00 a square yard. the 
It is so easy to lay! Just unroll it on the Congoleum Floor-Covering is made of the del 
floor—and it will lie cm i against the — same high grade materials as our world famous _ 
without fastening of any Art-Rugs. All carry the Gold Seal Guarantee 
tacks or as Congoleunt absolute satisfaction. cu 
never curls up at the edges. 
P ee Beautiful pattern folder free on request. re 
Its easy-to-clean surface issuch a helpon busy Address nearest office. : 
days. In just a few minutes you can wipe away Price in the Far West and South averages 15% higher than that 
the signs of a morning’s baking or the dirt quoted: in Canada price averages 2% higher. subject to 
tracked in by the children and delivery men. 
Moreover, Congoleum, with its waterproof Congoleum Company 
base, 1s not affected by water oes not rot PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
along the seams, and the charming colorscome —_ainneapouis DALLAS BOSTON MONTREAL 
Always look 
for the Gold Seal SEAL N 
Every two. yards of EUM 
ongol - 
Seal Guarantee —"S 
your money back.” It SATISFACTION GUARANTEED th 
represents our faith in OR YOUR MONEY BACK Te 
our product and our he 
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Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folke, Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
jers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 50 cents per year, 
5 years for $2.00; 10 cents per year extra 
for postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 


geribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1.20. 


Your Best Thanksgiving Day 


LL Thanksgiving Days are good. Some, 
A however, must necessarily be better 
than others. Not that the turkey is 
poasted-to exactly the right brown. Not that 
the pumpkin pie is 80 delicious it melts in 
the mouth. ‘There are other things about 
Thanksgiving Day than the eatings; for the 
grownups, anyway. 

We wonder just what was the most thankful 
Thanksgiving Day Our Folks ever experi- 
enced. Was it the one two years ago, right 
after the armistice was signed and we gave 
thanks that the war was over? Was it the 
one last year, when our boy in khaki had 
come back, safe and sound, big and strong, 
loving us all more than ever? 

We will give $5 for the best letter from any 
of our ers on this subject: “My Most 
Thankful Thanksgiving Day;’’ $3 for the 
second-best letter; $2 for the third-best. We 
will announce the prize winners in our No- 
vember issue and print the prize-winning 
letters. 

There’s to be a prize offered in this de- 
partment every month. Get busy and win 
one or more. Everybody, now: ‘‘My Most 
Thankful Thanksgiving Day.” 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 


this copy is sent you as a sumple, and that we © 


believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives yill call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Asubseriber in New Zealand writes us for the 
names and addresses of American firms manu- 
facturing garden tractors. We have requested 
the-various manufacturers to send catalogs 
andinformation. It simply goes to show that 
the sun never sets on The Farm Journal. We 
have subscribers all over the world, and we 
delight in serving as a clearing-house for 
ideas and information. We assure our 
subscriber in New Zealand that there are no 
geographical limitations to our Fair Play 
guarantee. Truth speaks a universal lan- 
guage. If you see it in The Farm Journal it’s 
80, whether in the advertisements or in the 
reading matter. _ 


handed. Even. bur. i 
glars like rea 

The It just goes to show that you'll 
bod ev here and that eve 
its editors and readers are wide 
fwake and not to be caught napping when 
there’s any chance to make farming more 

Profitable, uplifting and soul-satisfying 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements im [ 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our f 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any léss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the | 
transaction causing the complaint. | 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


How Smart Is a Rat? 


OW smart is a rat? Never having been 
one, we don’t know. For that matter, 

how much brain has a cow? Not 
enough to make it move out of the way of an 
automobile in the road, but perhaps that’s 
nbdt a good test. 
_ Here is a belated letter on the barn-paint- 
ing subject which opens up a new line of 

ught: 

“The best color to paint a barn is straw 

r, because the cows and sheep and other 
farm animals will be more easily driven 
home or will come of their own accord. Seei 
the color.they will think of the fine straw 
awaiting them at night and will come to the 

Again, in the fall, robbers would not 
see the pumpkins stored in the straw-colored 
barn so plainly as if the barn were red. And 
the rats would not be so apt to harbor in 
the barn, as the color suggests that the grain 
has been taken out of the straw.” 

Has a rat.that much sense? A rat can 
carry an egg without breaking it—that we 
know—though how, we are not so sure. But 

a rat_stop to think each time before he 
enters a different barn? We'll welcome some 
rat. information and will hold back the office 
cat when the letters come in. 


Every child is the smartest child in the 
world, tosome one. A photographer snapped 
the kiddie shown on the cover page this 
month. We thought the pose and general 
expression so effective and so characteristic 
of all children that we had a painting made 
of it. How do you like it? : : 
Incidentally, it is The Editor’s grandson. 


Don’t forget the $10 cash prize which we 
offer for the best letter telling what the 
writer would do if he were The Editor of 
The Farm Journal. We've had some good 
suggestions already, but we want more and 
it is not too late for you to write. 


The Editor was up in the air last week. Not 
because he could not answer some corres- 
pondent’s letter rightly or solve some vex- 
atious problems; though, dear knows, that’s 
often hard enough. He was up in the air 
literally, not figuratively. “The opportunity 

resented itself, unexpectedly, to take a ride 
in an aeroplane. He had been 
try a flight for years, but the good wife 
always been present and had always said 
‘‘no.” We do not encourage husbands to do 
things contrary to their wives’ convictions, 
but, as previously remarked, the opportunity 
to fly presented itself—and the g wife was 
milesaway. We took her homea nice present, 
did some odd bits of tinkering around the 
house that she had been pestering us to do 
for months, and then confessed. It’s all 
right, and The Editor is going to fly again, 
the next chance he gets. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for five years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
ify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the Faces discontinued for any 


reason, or for NO reason, and the ro- 
portion of the amount paid will be solanded 
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How Firestone puts the miles in—and 


then proves it—not at YOUR expense 


No other tubes in the world are road 
tested on so big a scale as Firestones. The 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago uses 
Firestone Tubes exclusively on its 800 
taxicabs. The service of these tubes is 
checked constantly—improvements and 
developments are arrived at. 


By close watching of a large number of 
tubes in service—not confined to isolated 
instances—the conclusions are accurate 
and definite. 


Firestone puts the best in materials into 


tubes by establishing purchasing experts 
at Singapore, center of the world’s rubber 
market. Firestone puts the best in work- 


manshipinto tubes by organizing the crack ’ 


manufacturing organization of the indus- 
try on a profit-sharing basis. 


And then subjects the finished product to 
this big-scale road test—in order to get 
you more for your tube money and most 
miles out of your tires. 


Firestone Tubes resist heat— which every- 
one knows is the tubes’ worst enemy. 
Their laminated construction, ply on ply 
of thin rubber sheets laid crosswise and 
perfectly vulcanized, gives the stoutest 
tube wall. Their larger sectional size 
means less stretch to fill the casing. Ask 
your dealer for Firestone Tubes. They 
cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


30x32 Red, $4.50; Gray, $3.75 
Other sizes in proportion 


-scale road test 
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He Was a Farm Boy 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


Pinning a rose on Harding 
ROM a barefoot boy on the farm to 
a candidate for the Presidency is a 
, distance that looks too great to the 


average lad, if indeed he thinks of the 
future at all when swimming in the creek. 


and goin g for the cows.night: and. morning; 
but it was a short, straight path to one 
farm lad. Little Warren Pfarding, trudg- 


ing barefoot to school and hoeing corn 
oie out of school, probably never thought. 
of helping to make: the: laws: of the nation,. 
but that was what came to him not. so 
many years after he left the old’ scliool 
in Morrow county,, some: yearsbaclks. 

Like the famous William Dean Howells, 
of another small Ohio town, young Hard- 
ing “took to the printing business” and 


soon became proprieter of a strugeling: 
little country aper in a town 


4000 inhabitants. The young editor was: 
ndus- certain that a surrounded by 
tich farming country farmed by progres- 
five farmers would succeed; so he boldly 
tackled the job. The paper had a 
ict to circulation, but. the nineteen-year-old farm. 
o get boy felt that it had a mission. He was. 
editor, pressman, “devil!” andi everything 
most else by turns, often on the verge of bank- 
tuptty, but in the end he won out. ‘The 
Star” has grown until it is a large, influ- 
ential, paying journal, 
very- Young Harding lived. to, serve his coun- 
\emy. tty as member of the state legislature, 
Lieutenant-Governor,. Senator from the 
n ply owe state of Ohio and he is now Presi- 
d ential nominee on the Republican ticket. 
> an Hie is a man of commanding presence, a 
yutest ready speaker and’ a. clear thinker. The 
old lessons in the. days. back on. the. farm. 
| size Bi stand him in good stead now, and he is 
Ask still vitally interested: im the fortunes: of: 
his friends and neighbors—the farmers: of 
They the great state he worthily represents, 
nd. 
‘ Now Is the Time To: 
5 Fill the silo. 
Send your boy or girl to college. 
Keep cool when discussing polities. 
Cooperate with your neighbor. 
vote for President to the Straw 


Fight Hessian fly. Observe 
Planting dates, given on page 98. 

Take a vacation, if you haven’t done so. 

ammers deserve vacations, the same as 
Other folks, 

Kill every rat—use cats, d trai 

Psons; in. tact, sxpihing, sd 
Pout the rats: 


Mee kernels are well dented. 
Put a bathroom in the house. 


. All came to say a last 


Pick seed-corn from the field as soon as - 


He Was a Neighbor 
By C. P. SHOFFNER 


Mr. Dictionary, that: big book that con- 
tains: so many words. that I can’t spell, 
says that a neighboris “one whorlives near 
another.”’ I guess if is right. 

For many years Bob——and Harry—— 
owned wdvoaaition farms. They merely 

the time of day when they’ met. 
ou see, about: twenty years ago Bob’s 
Holstein bull decided he would pay. Harry’s 
farm a visit. He did. He also ruined the 
fences, damaged a grain field and did a 
few other well-known bully tricks. Harry 
was mad, and he never got overit. He 
failed. to- see that it was the- bull and not. 
Bob that failed to act as agentleman. 

Then Bob moved out. West. and a new 
man, Jim——— moved in. Jim was known 
asa book farmer, and the majority of the 
farm folk, including Harry, smiled: when. 
his name was mentioned.. You. know how. 
it is. 

About a mile down the road lived Old 
Bill, the blacksmith. Bill took sick and 
how or other to go 

own there twice # an p keep 
things moving, until Bill reeovered. 

One afternoon Harry was working his 
hardest to get in the last six loads of grain. 
A big storm. hovered in the distance.. The. 
sweat was running down Harry’s face and 
he could hardly see what was coming up 
the road. with such a clatter and din. Be- 
fore he could wipe his eyes with the back 
of his: hand, Jim drove im with his big: 
wagon and his boy hired man, to “show 
Mr. Thunderstorm how easy we can beat 
him,” as ie said. They got the grain in 


right. . 
Sam.had some pou cows that were 
the pride of his:life. Disease struck them 
and. Jim. labored over those cows: day and. 
night, and with special delivery letters: to 
the-Agricultural Department, Washington 
C.,, and. his well-beloved beoks an 
bulletins, he saved every one of these cows. 
If any one was sick, im trouble or im 
want, somehow or other Jim was right there 
in the midst of it. It was never necessary 
to say;. “Where’s Jim?”; Jim was: always’ 


Last spring Jim passedhom The he 
was placed. among the daisies the road, as 
far as you could see, was blocked with 
autos; buggies, carriages and even trucks. 
good-by to Jim. 
The old: minister, with tears streaming, 
uphis address by saying, ‘“This was 
a 

“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my bretliren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Class dismissed for the day. 


Miss Laura Clay, at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention, held in San Francisco, 
received a vote for President on the 
thirty-fourth. ballot, the: first vote ever cast. 
for a woman in # national. convention. 


_ Is Your Vote In? 


Good folks, is it to be Cox or Harding? Our 
big ballot box is open and we want every 
man and woman tosend in a vote for the 
man he or she wants. to oecupy the White 
House for the next four years. 

Send us your vote om a card. 
Don’t. put it.off. Today is.the time: to 
send it. Your vote: is confidential, of 
course. Address, Straw Vote Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


He Was a Farm Boy 


By F. G. MOORHEAD 


Cox, of Ohio 
“ “FIMMY” COX, Democratic nominee 


for President, wasn’t born in a log 


cabin, but he came pretty close to it. 
His grandfather, Gilbert Cox, drove a 
prairie schooner overland frommNew Jersey, 
whem Oliio was “the Far West.” 

em, Ae grandfather took up 160 acres 
of Ohio land from the government, payin 
therefor $500 and receiving a deed whic 
was. written. on sheepskin. With the help 
of his: girls, Gilbert Cox drove a couple of 
poles im the: ground), put a stick across the 
top, threw a tanpaulin.over it and went to 
housekeeping: Eater on, he burned clay 
found: on the farm, madé bricks and built 
the old Cox house, with no other help than 
his own boys oo They used to work 
harder in those days than now. Jimmy 
Cox: comes.of a family that knows how to 
labor, save-and' plan. 

Jimmy Cox was: borm.in that house and 
lived. there until he was. fifteen years old. 
Ther he went away to school. When he 

ot along in life and had made money he 
ught: the eld homestead. His grand- 
father’s home-made house still stands, a 
monument to what the pioneers could do, 
and did, 

The night Jimmy Cox was nominated 
forthe Presidency he went to the grave of 
his mother and prayed for half an hour. 
‘Twenty-five: years ago she told Grover 
Cleveland; in the White House, “I have a 
som at, home who will be: here where you 
are now, some day.” The faith of a 
mother passeth all understanding! 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
ji considerate of petty offend- 
ers;, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but diserim- 
tmating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.} 


Things have happened since the Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture weighed ‘‘Nature’s 
Plant. Food” in the balance and found it 
wanting. The firm manufacturing this 
product was told that if one per cent ni- 
trate of soda and one-half per cent potash, 
soluble in distilled water, were added to 
the product, tlien they would be permit- 
ted to sell the product as a fertilizer. “We 
promptly complied with the suggestion,” 
writes one of the officials. ‘Our product 
contains by analysis the following ele- 
ments: Potash, five to six per cent; phos- 
phoric acid, three per cent; nitrogen, one 
percent; sulphur, two-per cent; magnesium 
oxide, 2:47 per cent; calciumr oxide, one per 
cent; iron oxide, seven per cent; sodium 
oxide, 1.07 per cent; manganese oxide, 
.17 per cent; titanium oxide, .47 per cent,’ 
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Weekly Cattle Receipts at Seven Markets 


\ 


X 


Swift & Company has to buy cat- 
tle in accordance with the number 
shipped to market rather than as 
the company’s convenience might 
dictate. 


For example, the weekly receipts 
of cattle at seven principal markets 
during May, 1920, varied asfollows: 


For the week ending May ist . . 139,000 head 
May 8th . . 188,000 head 

‘ May 15th . . 169,000 head 

May 22nd. . 158,000 head 


May 29th . . 140,000 head 


Here was a weekly fluctuation of 
nearly 50,000 head! 


Similar variations occurred during 
other months. 
These fluctuations were not a mat- 


ter of choice to Swift & Company. 


We prefer a steady volume. We 
would like to buy only enough to 


No wonder prices fluctuate! 


meet the current demand for prod- 
ucts, as other businesses can, and 
do. But we cannot limit ourselves 
that way. 


Varying numbers of cattle were 
shipped during these periods. We 
had to buy them because they were 
on the market. 


Having bought them, Swift & Com- 
pany had to find a market for the 
meat. 


Changes in supply of animals as 
well as changes in demand for 
meat necessarily cause price fluc- 
tuations. 


We don’t like sudden price changes 
any better than the producer does. 
Our ability to handle and market 
varying quantities makes these 
price changes less severe than they 
would otherwise be. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 

for high office, proceed: forthwith to 

have themselves photographed in 
farm garb: Accepting the nomination 
with much grandiloquence, but little 
modesty, they don overalls—usually for-. 
getting, however, to take off their boiled 
shirt-or their white collar—mount. a cul- 
tivator or a. binder and. 
flatter themselves that 
they thereby win the 
farmer vote. Moreover, 
from the dim recesses of 
long-forgotten attics 
they extricate old tin- 
types, showing them as. 
boys clothed in archaic 
fasliion, from. copper- 


toed and. red-topped 
boots to round stiff. hat; 
-thus. proving, themselves. 
self-made men who in- 
ordinately worship their 
creator. 

This year, however, we 
“ate being shown bona- 
fide pictures of farm 
homes where candidates 
were born, genuine photo- 
graphs of boyhoed: days. 
onthe farm. Lt. is signif- 
icant that three of the: 
four men nominated for. 


home and potter around! witli their torts 
and demurrers, permitting farmer-editors 
to. take charge of the White House garden. 

What. man, having been borm on tlie 
farm.and having spent his-early days there, 
can: completely: forget or utterly ignore the 
farm and the farmers?’ The Presidential 
nominees: must stop every now and’ then, 
im the hurly-burly of campaigning, to 
think what: a jump it will be—whichever 
ene makes it—from the corn-rews of boy- 


_ High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACQB BIGGLE 


sg FORTH makes the-man, and! want 
W of it the fellow.” So wrote 
Alexander Pope, the celebrated 

Englisly poet, and’ while true we must 
concede something to the mere external, 
The greatest English poet, Willian Shake+ 
speare, put im the moutli of ene of lite 
characters- the advive “costly tly habit 
as thy purse cam buy,” 
meaning to live: within 


your means, as he 
goes on to explain, “the 
apparel oft proelaimsthe 
mam,”” There is much 
more in. first impressions 
than we are’ sometimes 
willing to coneede; OF 
two: men starting out te 


ill 


sell butter the one likely 
to be given the preference 
is the one more decently 
and cleanly clad; all ether 
things being equal. 

Many cam remember 
when the ready-made 
garments offered for sale 
im the shops left much to 
be desired. in the way of 
quality, cut and: fit, and 
were derisively known: ag 
“hand-me-downs” hy 
those who could affordthe 
luxury of a tailor. In 


the Presidency and’ Vice- 
Presidency by the domi- 
nant parties were actually 
bom on the farm, while the fourth is a. 
small-town product. 

T's the safest. guess I know that a farm- 
born man will be our next President. You. 
can wager the back forty on this—if you’re 
the betting kind—and sleep soundly. 
There’s no danger. of losing. Warren G.. 
Harding and James M. Cox. were born on 
farms in Ohio; Calvin Ceolidge was born. 
on a farm in Massachusetts; Panklin D. 
Roosevelt was born in a village in New 
York. Tf a. man never quite forgets his: 
birthplace and early. surroundings—as I 

ve to he true—farmersmay confidently. 
expect to be remembered by the: incoming 
administration, no matter who may head it.. 

Tt will be a. good thing,, We have had 
‘twenty-seven Presidents; only two (George 
Washington and William Henry Harrison) 


Shave been farmers, Wineteen. have been. 


yers, two_soldiers,, two statesmen, one a. 
Public official, one-a college professor. It is 
igh time the lawyers were allowed to stay 


in: cum. he was once a. farm boy? 


_ hood to the White.House of manhood. 


Both have hoed their own rows, clean and 
straight; one will be rewarded’ by tlie 
highest. honors; at. the nation’s bestowal. 
It. is the farmer’ s: year. 

As for the fourth candidate;, born in. a 
small town, instead of on the farm, it is of 
interest to. know tliat he made his first , 
political: campaign on the issue of uniform 
apple barrels, thereby winning the farmer 
vote the-very first thing. May we venture 
the hope, should he keep. up. his apple 
campaigning for the still larger prize, that. 
he will prove neither a Winesap nor a 
Crab; that he will give ear to others than 
the Wealthy; that he will never say or do 
anything to make-a Maiden Blush; that he 
will’ never be a Northern Spy, save when 
he is trying te find’ some excuse for the 
existence of Ben. Davis;, that. he williquickly 
prove himself a Pippin; and that. he will. 
always. do things te the eternal credit. 
of qur dearly beloved brother Jonathan. 


those times the smalk boy 
was not clothed im attrace 
tive: Peter Thomsen suits) 
but more often in something. made ever 
from father’s discarded garments,.severely 
plain, with trousers cut fulltength, 
to the discomfort of the barefeet bey, wha 
in. running was liable toe cateh a toe of one 
foot im the flapping trouser leg,. tripping 


himself and giving him, sometimes, @ « 


hard:falli Im the days ef which. spealt 


_it was a proud moment for a lad. whem 


he was. permitted to. discard: the “body” 
te. which: his trousers, had long beem 
buttoned. and trust. for safety to a pair 
of “galluses.” I have a lively reeol- 
lection. of my. first: experience. with. this 
evidence of ultimate manhood. Though 
the weather was quite: cool, it was toe 
warm. for me. to. appear in. school wearing 
my jacket, so. anxious was L to proclaim: 
ta the school that. L had reached the 
“ age:. 

difference once existed. be» 
tween. the. town. andi country dweller im 
the matter of clothes has long sines 
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disappeared, thanks to modern methods of 
doing business. A ready-made suit is no 
longer an indication that its wearer is 
country bred. On the contrary, many of 
the most fastidious of town-bred men are 
habitual patrons of the ready-made shops. 
In like manner, the custom shoemaker has 
well-nigh disappeared save from populous 
center3, and the wearing of factory-made 
shoes is universal. 

These and many other changes have been 
brought about mainly through modern 
advertising, itself essentially a modern art, 
and there is now practically nothing from 
a toothpick to a house that one can not 
order by mail with perfect assurance that 
it will come promptly and be satisfactory 
when it comes, so wonderful has the art 
of advertising become and so persuasive is it 
in its appeals to the community, and so 
safe have The Farm Journal and other 
reputable publications made it to do busi- 
ness with folks we have never seen. 

To return, for a brief space, to the sug- 
gestion made in the openitig paragraph, 
there is a value in externals, however much 
we may concede to worth. A man owes it 
to himself, to his family and to the com- 
munity to present as decent an appear- 
ance as is compatible with his means and 
his occupation. Most folks are essentially 
clean and tidy when it is possible to be so. 
It has even been discovered that the hog, 
that synonym for filth, does not wallow 
in slimy filth out of preference, but takes 
most kindly to a clean-water bath when 
the opportunity offers. The honest sweat 
of industry and the stain of the soil are 
badges of honor and as such deserve 
respect; but when disposing of our prod- 
ucts in the city markets or to private 
householders a decent regard for appear- 
ances is not only desirable but profitable, 
for, as Shakespeare says, “‘the apparel oft 
proclaims the man.” In my youth I knew 
a respectable neighbor who habitually 
went to the dinner-table without washing 
his hands, though he often came directly 
from the hog-pen, a habit that distressed 
his family and disgusted those who were 
compelled to eat with him. There is an 
old proverb, often erroneously credited to 
the Bible, that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” and it is a true saying. 

None of us has any use for a fop or per- 
fumed dandy, but there is a world of dif- 
ference between him and the man who 
clothes himself with due regard to his 
business and his circumstanees. Every 
boy should early be taught to care for his 
teeth, not only because he should have a 
clean mouth, but also for the better 
preservation of his teeth. He should also 
be required to give the heel of his shoe 
as good a polishing as the toe, for neglect 
in this particular oft proclaims the sloven. 
Briefly, to sum up what I have been trying 
to say, a farmer should at all times be 
- ready to step from his farm to the halls of 
Congress with, perhaps, only a change of 
clothing. 

In all respects he would find himself the 
peer of the majority of his fellow mem- 
bers and, if anything, a little - better 
stocked with knowledge, thanks to the 
farmers’ institutes and other kindred or- 
ganizations where the great issues of the 
day are discussed with intelligence and 
fluency. No small proportion of the men 
who laid firm and deep the foundations 
of our great republic came from the farm, 
including the great Washington himself. 
They were ready when the time came to 
match their wit and their courage with 
the best that England could oppose. 
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Drawn for The Farm Journal by Edward Penfield 


SEPTEMBER 


Everybody is happy in September ex- 
cept the boys and girls. Their barefoot 
days are at an end. “If the shoe fits, 
wear it” was written of September. It 
usually pinches, too, after three months 
of foot freedom. ‘ae children go un- 
happily to bed in September than in any 
other month; the new teacher is “per- 
fectly horrid.” 

In tember the Scriptural injunc- 
tion, ““Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also’ reap,” is fulfilled anew. 
Threshing records prove the worth or 
worthlessness of seed sown. With that 
faith and hope which keep the world 
ever young and men ever industrious, 
preparations are carried on for another 
season’s activity, in fall plowing and the 
sowing of winter wheat. “The King is 
dead! Long live the King!” is the cry of 
September, for as ope year in the fields 
ends another mmef@iately begins. 

September is a month of climatic con- 
tradictions. It combines  sunstroke 

_with frost. Neither is often killin 
however. Old Sol makes a last stan 
before he starts for winter quarters. On 
the other hand, Jack Frost begins his 
forays, though his attacks have little of 
their ultimate vigor. Normally, corn in 
the principal producing areas should 
be sufficiently mature to be safe from 
frost damage by the last of the month, 


Farm Journal Says: 
Many a good man has raised cane in his 
time. 


The coat that is paid for is always the 
more comfortable garment. 


After a fellow reaches forty he no longer 
relishes being called ‘‘old man.” 


A good way to study domestic economy 
is to marry an econemical man. 


Arguing politics over a cracker barrel 
never increased farm production. 


Polities may make strange bedfellows, 
but they’re mainly transients nowadays. 


The acid test of love is whether you en- 
joy kissing your best girl right after she 
has been eating onions. - 


Let the boys and girls have a day off 
every now and then; they’ll come back all 
the more willing to stay. f 


‘Passing the collection box on Sunday 
doesn’t make a good Christian of a man if 
he leaves the kitchen wood-box empty on 
week-days. 


A young lady whose knowledge of 
needles is limited to the fact that they can 
be used only once on a talking machine is 
not likely to make an economical wife. 


Sometime ago Peter Tumbledown was 
lucky enough to trade a shote with the 
storekeeper for a bag of sugar and chuckled 


to think how he had outstripped his neigh- - 


ovember and December. 


but occasionally frost does much mis- § 
chief. After all, nothing is so uncertain 
as a sure thing. 

If showers occur early in September, 
late potatees are usually benefited in 
northern districts, but frost the latter 
part of the month often damages the 
crop in those sections and oecasionally | 
in the Central states also. . Mild, 
open weather, with sufficient moisture, 
will favorably affect late truck crops in 
all sections. Warm, sunny weather 
favors the ripening of the commercial 
tomato crop, while cool and damp re- 
tards ripening and increases damage by 
rot. September is an active month in 
cutting and housing tebacee which, 
fortunately, few of Our Folks use. 

Oysters may be eaten in September 
(it having an “r” in it) by these who can 
afford it. Others should not try. Noth- 
ing is filthier than an oyster. It has 
habits which should remove it from 
polite society altogether. That is one 
reason, probably, why it is so hard to 4 
find in soup at church sociables. 

Silos should be filled in September in 
the corn-belt states. A silo is an un- 
failing sign of agricultural prosperity 
and progressiveness. 

September is a bad month in which to 
buy get-rich-quick stocks. Other bad 
months are january, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, October, 


bors. Peter’s wife went visiting for a day 
or two and when she came home she fount 
several million ants in the sugar, all be 
cause Peter had carelessly left the by 
open on the kitchen table. Peter saysit 
was an even trade; the shote had wormi 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


It is good to save some plunder, saved 
part of all we earn, so that when we're olf 
as thunder we may have some coin to bum 
Oh, it makes a man disgusted when iB 
age is eighty-nine, and he finds himself # 
busted that he can not buy a shine. Bit 
to save like some blamed miser I considét 
vain and wrong; blowing in seme coim# 
wiser, for a man is dead so long. This @@ 
world’s a thing of beauty, but it soon wil 
pass away, so when we have done of 
duty, we should go ahead and play. Wha 
we’ve earned our daily wages we should Bt 
for pleasure strong; for the prophets ant 
the sages say the dead are dead so long 
Let’s be happy while we’re living, happy 
in no selfish way, but a friendly hand-0# 
giving to the more unlueky jay; let’s @ 
something for the heathen, make the 
lives one grand sweet song, and be happy 
while we’re breathin’, for we'll all be 
so long. Let’s support all worthy cause) 
help when ills demand a cure, and 


smiling Santa Clauses, when we go 


the poor; let us merrily skedaddle with the 


transient human throng: Death is ever ij 
the saddle, and we’ll all be dead so long- 
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T old fellow who took a fling at 
the name “farm bureau” by saying 
that he could understand the useful- 

ness of a bureau in a house, but wouldn’t 

what to do with a farm bureau, 
ought to have taken a second thought be- 
fore he spoke. It is a safe bet that he 
would try to make the same use of either 

Kind of bureau—get something out of it, 

without caring much how this something 

came to be there. 3 

So long as his clean shirts and socks 
continue to come regularly out of a certain 
drawer of the bedroom bureau, that man 
would care little who turns the-wringer, or 

the washing-machine is driven 
byhand or by power. So, likewise, if he is 

Je to get out of the farm bureau some- 
thing that he wants on the farm or in the 
home, he is little concerned as to who pa 


What Is 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 


By NAT T. FRAME, 
Director Agricultural Extension, 
West Virginia University 

bureeu” can not be tolerated. “County 
council of agriculture” is, in their judg- 
ment, a much tastier way of serving up the 
same type of organization. 

Built from the Ground Up 
It has also happened that. “burea ss 


has made certain attempts to adopt its 


namesake. Farm bureau constitutions 
and programs, prepared behind big desks 
in governmental bureaus, have been recom- 
mended to whole states and even sections of 


the county agent’s salary, or what is the ~ 


of the American Farm Bureau 

The attempted ridicule of the term 
“farm bureau’ by comparison to a bureau 
with drawers for clean clothes seems, on 
second thought, to be really a pretty 
gnsible and explanatory compari- 
son, for each is made up of a set_of 
drawers, or departments, or divi- 
sions, out of which can be taken 
oly that which has been put in. 
Out of one comes the health and 
comfort and sweetness of clean 
things, provided somebody has done 
the washing. Out of the other 
comes larger revenues due to bet- 
ter farming, a livestock association, 
a cooperative marketing exchange, 
a boys’ and girls’ club, a publi 
nurse, and other things that make 
for a more satisfying country life 
—provided somebody has put in 
the necessary service. 

Where the Term Came From 


It appears that the words “farm 
bureau” were first used at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., in March, 1911, to de- 
seribe the organization then being 
extended to county-wide propor- 
tions in Broome county. Appar- 
ently this term was selected because 
all of the terms such as association, 
seiety, alliance, council, etc., that 


might have been used, already stood for - 


different types of organizations. Farm 
bureau was a new term to the farmers 
and since the first farm bureau, and 
others that followed it, were closely related 
to the county agent movement, this title 
promptly ac a 

t in minds 
agri press 


Arose would smell as sweet by any other 
name. ‘These county organizations for the 
os eared backing up the county t 

might have grown just as rapidly if 
tilled something else. A great many 
people, in fact, scratched their heads in an 
dort to coin a better name, just as they 
did to find some title better than. county 
‘gent. Various substitutes were discussed 
Rely and semi-publiely, but the term 
farm bureau’ was the one that stuck and 
Spread to a large part of the country. 
Unfortunately, the name got into ill- 


pute with some, because of a widely ad-. 


Yertised propaganda carried on by certain 
whereby farm as 
tranches of cham of commerce, were 
to receive $1,000 each from a large fund 
m Chicago. In many counties sev- 

_ years elapsed before the farmers, with 
of the county agents, were able to 

~ ze the bureaus started under the 
Simulation of this fund, so as to make 
bureaus actual farmers’ organisations. 
This episode left such a bad smell in the 
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dead so long- 


country that evem today there 
= Sections where the words “farm 
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the country on the grounds of uniformity 
and of standardization of reports, etc. 
The fact that the farmers who make up 
the farm bureau movement have taken out 
of the Chicago plan, and out of the Wash- 
ington plan and other overhead plans 
those things that seemed to fit the loc 
farming needs, and have then directed the 
farm bureau currents into channels ~of 
their own digging, is one of the most 
promising features of the whole movement. 
These plans from above have given to 


the farmers certain valuable professional | 


and technical advice comparable to that‘ 
which business men get from lawyers 
when forming business organizations. They 
have helped to prevent loose thinking and 
hasty action, but have not taken from the 
farmers themselves the initiative and the 
direction of their own affairs. 

On the whole, it is a lucky thing that 
there is no short and stereot: answer to 
the question: ‘What is a Farm Bureau?”’ 
An easy answer would imply uniformity. 
General uniformity would imply that the 


organizing had been done from the 


down. The fact that several articles wi 
be required in order to convey with any 
adequacy at all what the farm bureau 
movement is and is doing, indicates that 
there must be a good deal of democracy, 
from the bottom up, in the farm bureaus. 
This is as it should be. 
Both Public and Private Institution 


In some states the farm bureaus are legally 
a part of the body politic representing the 


a Farm Bureau? 


whole citizenship, supported entirely by 
taxes, and have no membership fees. In 
other states, there is a frankly expressed 
opinion and tendency to operate the farm 
bureaus for the benefit of the members, and 
to finance them entirely from membership 
fees, even as far as supplying the county 
agent’s salary and postage. The greater 
number of farm bureaus, however, are not 
quite in line with either of these practises. 


- In fact a unique and interesting type of 


hybrid organization seems to have grown 
up, partly public, partly private. 

As private institutions, the farm bureaus 
collect membership fees, they maintain 
offices, they send delegates to state federa- 
tions where political issues are discussed, 
they buy and sell collectively, they engage 
in other commercial affairs. tentimes 
members only are allowed to participate 
in these activities. 

As public institutions, they contraet 
with the agricultural coll and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the employment of county agents and 
home demonstration agents, and they 
secure, through county taxation, the local 


These agents, whose salaries come 
from taxes, then work under the 
immediate direction and supervision 
of the farm bureaus, subject to the 
general terms of the agreements 
with the state and federal author- 
ities. The community clubs locally, 
and the farm bureaus for the coun- 
ties, undertake broad educational 
plans for country life improvement 
designed to reach every man, womam 
and child, irrespective of member- 


in the bureau. 
n some states, as New ge 
West Virginia, Iowa, Montana, an 


others, the status of the county 
farmers’ organization as a public 
agency is recognized in the state 
law. Congress also has recognized 
the relationship of the farm bureaus 
in the national extension service by 
prohibiting county agents from re~- 
ceiving parts of their salaries or ex- 
penses from o izations other 
than those of the farm bureau type. 
Every one is agreed that a farm 
bureau must have a county agent. Some 
bureaus have in their treasuries enough 
money to hire their agents without govern- 
ment aid. So far, however, most farm 


bureaus seem to feel that if they should ~ 


cut loose from the government system 
and become a private organization they 
might pave the way for another private 
group of antagonistic or disgruntled farm- 
ers of the same county to organize a rival 
bureau and hire a rival agent. 

The county solidarity that comes from 
one farm bureau and one agent seems to 
be guaranteed only when part of a general 
governmental system. Were bureaus 
privately to hire and privately pay all 
agents, it is commonly thought t the 
county agent system as now understood, 
and around which has grown the farm 


to be prepared as yet to separate their 
work from the national extension service 
in which the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the state colleges, and the 
counties are the partners. With the 
greater number of counties in most of the 


[Continued on page 88] 
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HE combined wisdom of American 
farmers is worthy of great respect. 
Let us see what this wisdom is in re- 
gard to poultry. According to the last 
available census figures we had the follow- 
ing numbers of the various kinds of poultry: 


6,458 


Evidently, the combinea judgment of 
our farmers is that chickens pay best 
under most conditions. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the fact that there was 
an increase in chickens of twenty per cent 
during the ten years ending with 1910, 
while the other principal kinds of poultry 
decreased as follows: Geese, twenty-two 
per cent; turkeys, forty-four per cent; 
dueks, thirty-nine per cent. Figures are 
not available for the other kinds. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that there was also some increase in 
the average quality of farm flocks, we see 
that increase in poultry production just 
about kept pace with the twenty-one per 
cent increase in human population during 
the same decade. We have no means of 
knowing what proportion of our poultry 
consists of farm flocks and small back-yard 
flocks in cities and their suburbs, and what 

roportion consists of real commercial 

ocks whose owners depend on them for 
most of their income. Undoubtedly the 
commercial flocks are only a small pro- 
portion of the whole. By far the greater 
part of our poultry fax: Sane come from 
small flocks, usually seer at small actual 
eash outlay. The poultry specialist must 
compete with these, and his path is not so 
rosy asit might be. It takes a man consid- 
erably above the average to make a suc- 
cess of a poultry farm. 

The average farm flock of the country 
consists of about fifty chickens, producing 
an aver of about sixty-four eggs each 
a year. These flocks find a considerable 
proportion of their feed in insects, waste 
grain, weed seed, and the like. Most of 


Profit the Only Cure for Unrest 


Professor Graves, who teaches farm 
management at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, tells why some farmers are dis- 
satisfied, and why they should not be. 
Like The Farm Journal, Professor Graves 
thinks farming is the best occupation in 
the world. If you think otherwise, you 
aren’t looking at both sides of the question. 


FEW months ago the Post-Office De- 

partment got out a questionnaire 
designed to find out whether farmers 
are satisfied or dissatisfied with their 
present situation. A large majority of the 
replies received indicated a high degree of 
unrest among country people. 

A good deal of criticism has been leveled 
at this questionnaire on the score that it 
was of such a nature as to appeal only to 
the radical and shiftless elements among 
the farmers. Some critics said that the 
farmers who were busy attending to their 
farms had no time to answer, and it was 
only the loafers and the soreheads who 
would take the trouble to return 
questionnaires. 

This criticism is very likely sound. 
Nevertheless, it has been recognized for 
the last twenty years that astate of unrest 
did exist among the farming population. 
The great exodus of to cities, 
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Making Biddy the Sole Source of Income 


the labor they require is done by unpaid 
women and children. The poultry quar- 
ters are frequently constructed of scra 
lumber. These are the conditions with 
which the poultry specialist must 
In order to do so he must be able to keep 
up high productive quality in his hens. 

That this can be done is shown by the 
figures from 150 poultry farms surveyed by 
the New Jersey Agricultural College. The 
average egg production on these 150 farms 
was 109 eggs for each hen, or nearly twice 
the average of farm flocks. One reason 
for this higher average is that the fellows 
who could not keep their flocks above the 
farm average couldn’t make a living at 
the business and had to drop out. 
average farmer had to depend on his poul- 
try for a living he would have to breed 
them up or quit. 

The kinds of hens kept on these 150 
New Jersey farms is a matter of great 
interest. The general purpose breeds, of 
which the Rhode Island Reds, the Ply- 
mouth Rocks and the Wyandottes are 
a examples, are medium-sized to 

arge birds that lay almost or quite as well 
as the egg breeds, but also produce good 
table birds. The so-called egg breeds are 
small birds, of little value for the table, 
but big egg producers. While the general- 
purpose breeds produce about as many 
eggs as the special-egg breeds, their larger 
size makes their eggs cost a little more. It 
is only where their meat is also an impor- 
tant object that they win out against the 
smaller egg breeds. 

It is a striking fact that on these 150 
special poultry farms in New Jersey, 97.8 
‘eel cent of all the hens were White Leg- 

orns, the most prominent of the small- 
sized egg breeds. Yet nearly every farmer 
in the lot kept a few general-purpose hens 
in order to have meat for his own table. 
The lesson to be drawn from this com- 
bined experience of 150 men who make 
their living entirely or almost entirely 
from chickens is that the special-egg breeds 
are the birds for the poultry specialist, 
while on farms where small flocks are kept 
mainly for the production of home supplies 
the general-purpose breeds are the thing. 
As the farm flock grows larger, and be- 


By L. M. GRAVES, Oklahoma 


which has been played up in the pa for 
@ generation or so, is the best evidenee of 
this. If farmers are well satisfied; why 
are they leaving their jobs in such great 
numbers? 

The unrest is probably more acute just 
at the present time than it has been for 
some time past. This conclusion is reason- 
able without the evidence of the Depart- 
ment’s investigation. A man who has 
sold a $3,000 or $4,000 bunch of steers on 
which he lost $1,500 or so is not likely to 
be especially well satisfied. 

But this last is merely an incident. There 
have been plenty of instances of bad price 
breaks which meant production at a loss 
for farmers in the past. The whole situa- 
tion in which the farming industry finds 
itself is responsible for what the papers 
have been calling the agricultural unrest. 


No Big Bosses Among Farmers 


‘To my mind, the greatest cause for the 
dissatisfaction of fatm people is that farm- 


ing offers but little opportunity for what 
city people call a career. A city man sees 
before him almost unlimited opportunities 
for the exercise of executive ability and 


lf 


hens that are good layers,: eveng 


comes more and more a source of income, 
the advisability of keeping a larger pay 
portion of egg producers becomes mom 
apparent. 
Another striking fact about these ij 
special poultry farms is the fact that them 
was not a regular hired man on a single gm 
of them. Nor was a single one of 
farmers a tenant. Every one of the 
owned his place and his flock. It takg 
the care of an owner to make a hen lay, 
Labor income, which is the amount@ 
the net income left after deducting & 
terest on the investment, is a good meagmp 
of the financial success of a farmer, Ty 
New Jersey poultry farms were divida 
into groups according to the proportiong4 
old hens in the flock. Those that had om 
fifty per cent of old hens made an avermy 
labor income of $511. From thirtyg 
fifty per cent of old hens brought [abe 
incomes of more than $1,000. Those wii 
less than thirty per cent of old hens mag 
labor incomes varying in different 
from $272 to $445. This shows that itpay 
to cull the poultry flock every fall, andg 


they are not pullets. The best pragij 
seems to be to introduce from fifty} 
seventy per cent of pullets into the laym 
flock each year. Of course these 
should be well bred,’ with good ay 
ancestry. If farmers generally W 
adopt this practise it would considerably 
increase the egg production of farm flog 
Our poultry department from time® 
time tells how to cull a flock. Our i 
should pay special attention to tim 
articles. 

The two factors of greatest important 
in successful poultry farming on ti 
New Jersey farms were the size d@ 
flock and the number of eggs laid by® 
hens. When the farms are divided im 
groups according to the number of i 
kept, the first group consisting of 
with 300 hens or fewer, the next fromm 
to 500, and so on up by 200 hen interval 
the last group consisting of those ha 
1,500 or more hens, the labor incom#@ 
these groups runs thus: $178, $313, Ham 
$779, $1,378, $1,668 and $2,217, 

[Continued on page 83] 


organizing genius. Every man ha@ 
ambition to become a captain of industty 
or a great leader“in affairs involving lag 
authority and the control of men 
things. The lure of power and of fame 
largely what attracts the imagination® 
men in city life. : 

Farming offers a different career. i 
a@ one-man proposition with small opp® 
tunity for getting control of large grow 
of men. Although farming requires org 
izing and executive ability of a high 
itis on a small scale and there is 
no possibility of doing that kind of 
exclusively. A man who would be a farm 
can rarely hope to devote all of his @™ 
to planning and developing big proj@ 
as does the successful business man. # 
is limited to laying out his’ fields 
barns, and planning the rotation sys@® 
on 100 or 200 acres of land; and® 
balance of his time, which means usual] 
mony all his time, he must spend betwe™ 
the and in throwing out 
to the hogs. It is a lack of organiam 
—of the big things and unlimited expm 
sion—that steers many a man away 
the farm into a city career. 

A second reason for unrest is the sm 

{Continued on page 82] 
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interest aroused by the articles 
in The Farm Journal to a very great 
extent has taken form in this question 


fired at us from all quarters: “Where can’ 


we get potash?” And this article is being 


_ written to answer that very pertinent 


Great deposits of potash at Stassfurt 
many, were discovered in 1857, and 
the value of that potash in agriculture was 


ly proved by 1860. The great deposits 
roek in South wens 
red 


in 
From 1861 to 1871 war followed war— 
Civil war, and Germany’s wars 
with Denmark, Austria and France. And 
the development of the phosphate and 

beds and the testing of the value 
of these minerals really began, neck and 
neck, shortly after the close of the Franco- 


war. 

Germany had potash and no phosphate; 
we had Sheephats and no 
rally the Germans —— to prove the 
yalue of potash and we the value of phos- 
phorus in agriculture. In both cases the 
tesults were remarkable. The Germans 
found the value of potash for their pota- 
toes, cabbage and sugar beets, and we the 
value of pe eregy for our small grains, 
particularly wheat. 

Both systems were riding for a fall. The 
Germans were e ing the available 
phosphorus in their Soares 
able potash in our soi a ided sys- 
tem of plant feeding. The mer of 
the Thomas basic slag processes of mak- 
ing steels from phosphatic iron ore enabled 
the Germans to me largely inde- 
‘pendent of our phosphates, but there was 
no corresponding method found whereby 
— could get along without the German 


Growth of the German Potash Monopoly 


The Prussian and Alsatian deposits of pot- 
ash constituted practically the whole known 
supply of available potash for fertilizer 
when the war broke out in 1914. Long 
before that time the Germans had organ- 
wed their mines into the most perfect 
monopoly the world has ever known. 
Competition, wherever started, had been 
Killed off by underselling, and the ruined 
properties were bought up and 
to protect the German monopoly. e 
whole force of the autocratic German gov- 
eminent had been used to fasten the pot- 
ash monopoly on the rest of the world. 
Firm in the belief that no other great 
deposits of potash existed, this govern- 
Ment monopoly hesitated at no infamy 
égainst the rights of common humanity 
0 4 share in what, was known to be neces- 
sary for the production of human food. 
Professor Ostwald publicly stated that 
Germany could dictate as to which of the 
‘incultured’ nations of the world should 
eat and which should starve.” The threat 
us potash was openly used to 
Keep us out of the war; and the was 
made after we went into the war 
lat Germany would force us to trade 
her as she po after 
ar was over by selling or refusing to si 
US potash at her sweet pleasure. 


“Sweating ’”’ the Fertilizer Manufacturer 


Before the war the American fertilizer 
Manufacturer who wanted potash was 
fompelled to sign a contract agreeing to 


from no one else but the German ‘ 


Monopoly for a period of years, sometimes 
@long a period as ten years. If he refused 
sign he got no potash; if he did sign he 
oder much as the Germans felt like letting 
gm have, and no more. If they felt that 
was the most profitable thing for them 
live up to their contracts, they did so. 


The shrewdest kind of German 
propaganda is being used to pre- 
vent the development of the pot- 
ash industry in this country. 
Word comes from Berlin that 
they have received orders for 
$50,000,000 worth of potash fer- 
tilizers from this country. This 
is published in a weekly journal - 
having more than 1,000,000 read- 
ersin the United States. The fact 
is that last year the German 
mines supplied ninety per cent 
of Germany’s normal produc- 
tion. But Germany will con- 
sume several times her usual 
quantity of potash for quite a 
few years to come. 


If the American manufacturer squealed 
they laughed. Making foreigners squeal 
was a favorite sport of the Potsdam 


which held the potash situation in the hol- 


low of its hand. 

Sometime before the war, a an = 
American capitalists, sore to the bone 
over the rotten deal they had been getting, 
bought a potash mine in Prussia and at- 
tempted to mine their own potash. But 
the plan didn’t work. The German legis- 
lative body, the Reichstag, promaety 
passed a law which made every po 
producer join the ‘‘syndicate,” pay six 
marks a ton royalty, mine only as much 
potash as he was permitted to mine, sell it 
through the syndicate only; and, by way 
of rubbing it in, the rule of seniority was 
established; that is, the older the mine, 
the larger the share of the total potash 
it was permitted to produce; the American 

oup, being the youngest member of the 
fot could mine the Jeast of all and must 
sell it to itself through the German syn- 
dicate, at prices fixed by that syndicate, 
and for this privilege paid six marks a ton. 


The War and the Monopoly 


If any one had an idea before the war that 
Germany did not have a ect, 100 per 
cent monopoly of the world’s potash he lost 


it when the war started and their embargo 


on potash shot the price from $40 a ton to 
$400 and even $500 a ton. 

That was hard luck in one way and good 
luck in another. Patriotic Americans, 
realizing for the first time that Germany 
had a monopoly on one of the sources of 


ar: The lakes of California, Utah and 
ebraska were found to contain immense 
quantities of potash, and certain shales 
were also found to be workable for potash. 
were perfected which would 
save enormous quantities of potash from 
the waste-of our blast furnaces, beet-sugar 
mills, molasses distilleries,. wool-washin 
plants and cement works. It is claim 
that these sources alone will supply, when 
developed, enough potash to make us 
utterly and for all time independent of 
the Germans who proposed to feed whom 
they would and starve whom they would. 
American patriotism developed, at war 
costs and under war enthusiasm, a complete 
program of home-made potash, and then— 
America Nearly Lost 
Millions had been invested in American 
potash plants at war costs. Mills had been 
erected before processes were fully tested 
and had to be changed. Machinery had 
to be scrapped as better processes were 
found. The men who started out to get 
potash for this nation in its peril did not 
count the cost dosely. They got potash, 


however, so that today they can produce 
the equivalent of more than 75,000 tons 
of the famous German muriate a year. 

But they could not, when the war 
closed, and they ‘can not now, produce it 
so cheaply as the thoroughly organized 
German mines can. Several years will 
required before we can compete on a flat 
basis with the German and Alsatian 
product. But we know now that if the 
Ameriean industries are given a fair 
chance they can finally produce potash 
just as cheaply as the Germans can. 


German Propaganda 


Right after the armistice was signed it was 
rumored that Germany had mined and 
was going to ship to this country immense 
quantities of potash, and in some way or 
other the impression was spread that we 
would be able to buy it at pre-war pri 

$40 a ton or thereabouts. As a matter 

— was no such supply of German 


potash. 

To break even with costs and make a ~ 
reasonable profit, the American potash 
producer needed $125 a ton, and sought 
contracts at that fi ; but he found no 
bidders, as the fertilizer dealers expected 
the German potash to come over in im- 
mense quantities and were unwilling to 
contract. As a consequence the American - 
pee industry in large part shut down 
or six months. 

The Alsatian producers were also hold- 
ing out threats of shipment in immense 
quantities, and their offers to contract 
were at from $75 to $100 a ton as compared 
with the American price of $125. But 
there was one condition about these con- 
tracts which should have been quite 
enough to satisfy the American fertilizer 
dealer that ‘the offers were only a rank 
bluff—the brokers would not guarantee 
deliveries. They only were willing to agree 
that they would sell potash at $75 or $100 
a ton if they could get it to sell, which 


meant, that. they were not in ion of 
potash which they contract to 
sell. 

The Hard Rule of Profits 


Some one has said that money knows no 
nationality. Our fertilizer dealers had 
been groaning under the intolerable yoke 
of that insolent. and unreliable German 
monopoly for years. One would suppose 
that they would have stood squarely 
back of the American potash -producer, 
bought his output, kept him running night 
and day until he got his industry on a 
basis which put the German monopoly 
where it belongs, and forever after hdve 
bought their supplies of potash at a 
reasonable figure by playing American pot- 
ash against German and Alsatian, the 
lowest bidder to get the money. That 
would have been a long-headed policy, 

ollars to 


though it might have cost a few d 
get across. Unfortunately, it was not 
pursued. 

An American Potash Monopoly 


When the American potash dealers asked 
of Congress a law which would impose a 
tariff for three to five years on foreign 
potash, the tariff automatically to die at 
the end of the period when the American 
producer would be able to compete with 
the German, what happened? e Ger- 
man Kali lobby was right there with all its 
bells on, some of the American fertilizer 
dealers joined in the chorus and, unfor- 
tunately, some misguided farmers were 
found, all singing the same tune: “No 
tariff because it might make another big 
American monopoly.” : 

What tommy-rot! I doubt if it would 

[Continued on page 93] 
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The Presidential Primary a Failure 


HE present Presidcntial primary system is a hit-or-miss make- 

shift which needs either to be abolished or perfected without 
delay. What good did it accomplish, this year, to call upon the 
farmers to give up a day, at the very time when minutes counted 
most, for an expression of their Presidential choice? 

In the Republican National Convention, at Chicago, a man 
who carried his home state with difficulty, was victorious over 
men who had won in many states, who had several times as many 
instructed delegates. In the Democratic National Convention, 
at San Francisco, geography, expediency and stubborn tenacity 
were the deciding factors; primary results were immaterial. 

In placing the winners at a horse race would it be fair to 
discard altogether the animals which had won the preliminary 
heats and let the judges pick among those flagged in the quarter- 
stretch? Shall a baseball game be won, not by the scores accumu- 
lated in eight preliminary innings, but by whatever fickle 
fortune may hand out in the ninth inning? 

If we are to have a Presidential primary system, let us make 
it uniform the country over; let us make it decisive. Let’s cry 
quits on the idea of asking farmers to “give a day in planting 
time’”’ to the candidate they believe the best, and then ignore 
all such votes in the final reckoning. It is every man’s duty to 
vote. Throwing away a million votes is every bit as big a crime, 
surely, as buying a few. Let’s make it so, anyway. Let’s hear 
from Our Folks on this subject. Over 1,100 years ago a great 
man said “The voice of the people is the voice of God.” It is as 
true today as then, but politicians are making too much noise 
for many of us to be heard. 


Booze Must Be Killed, To Stay Killed 


OHN BARLEYCORN is dead, but there are constant rum- 
blings from the tomb. Some of the lesser spirits seem to be 
hopeful of an early resurrection morn. 

Absolutely nothing is more necessary than to see that John 
and all his kin remain in the tomb till the end of time, and a few 
days longer, if thought best. The whole family is tricky. The 
lid must not be tilted the least bit. 

The attitude of the dominant political parties toward 
prohibition is by no means reassuring. Both are suspiciously 
silent, so far as platform planks are concerned; there is a growing 
suspicion that neither will do anything to lose “wet” support. 
Congressman Volstead, author of the prohibition enforcement act, 
was defeated for renomination at the polls, although saved later 
by a court decision. This may have been due merely to local 
issues, or it may be the start of a long and bitter campaign to 
drive an opening wedge into constitutional prohibition and bring 
back beer and wine, in the hope that whisky may follow. 

There must be no compromise with evil in this matter. There 
can be none. As far as The Farm Journal is concerned there will 
be nene. Either we enforce the prohibitory law absolutely, or 
breach after breach will be made in it until the law will be so 
emasculated it can no longer stand. The enemies of intoxicating 
liquors must join hands and fight it out, on this line, not only, 
as Grant said, “if. it takes all summer,” but if it takes all their 
lives. No man should be sent to Washington or any state capital, 
to represent the people in any manner, who does not come out 
fair and square against booze. The Farm Journal speaks to 
more than two million voters. May we speak for every one of 
this great number, on this most momentous issue? 


Bribery Brings Freight Cars 


T a recent meeting of livestock shippers, in Iowa, the astound- 
ing statement was made that farmers could not get freight 
cars to move their grain or stock unless they tipped either the 
station agent or the train crew. In other words, men had to be 


bribed to do their duty in as important a matter as getting fog 
to the hungry. 

Iowa farmers reported that no attention was paid to thy 
plea for cars unless this plea was accompanied with “cash® 
hand.” Even after the cars were seeured and loaded, it tom 
another tip to get them started. The authorities should 
permit this condition to exist another minute. Somebody shou 
be punished, summarily and severely. 

Raising a crop may be the farmer’s duty alone; marketing 
it should not be his exclusively. He deserves continuous aida 
cooperation on every hand. Deliberately to withhold freig 
cars, when they are to be had, should be considered sabotage am 
punished as such. It results in the destruction of perishahk 
property, a crime fully as serious as burning grain in the fieldg 
the elevator. > 

Railroad men have many just grievances; these can noth 
fully remedied, no matter what temporary relief is granted, uni 
public sentiment is united. Public sentiment is outraged wha 
tips or bribes are demanded for freight cars to move the engm 
No grievance can be permanently or justly righted when sud 
policy is pursued. Get the crops to market, give the rail 
men what_they deserve, and punish to the limit of the law ay 
man who stands between the grain in the field and the hungy 
child in the city crying for the withheld loaf of bread. 


High College Honor for Farmer 


URPRISE has been expressed because a great Ameritl 

university confers the degree of Doctor of Laws upon a farm 
Is such an honor to go only to a man who sends thousands off 
armed fellow-beings to their death? Does it belong only to hit 
who by artful words and glittering sophistries wins the seats 
the mighty? Must eloquence, which dies with the man, bei 
sole test of worth? Why not inspirational production, as well 

Seager Wheeler, a Canadian farmer, holds the worl 
record for wheat production, eighty-two bushels to the acre. # 
has improved standard wheat varieties until hundreds of thir 
sands of new settlers in a new land have been enabled to mit 
the crops with which to sustain themselves and feed a large pal 
of the world. 

Shall the nation honor only the man who kills and mai 
under the guise of war; who uses words to conceal rather than® 
convey his thoughts; who climbs the ladder of success by steppilif 
round after round, upon the heads of those below? Why @ 
honor the man who goes out in the spring with seed in his hail 
and comes back in the autumn bearing the bread basket of 


world filled to overflowing? Surely he who creates deserves many 


than he who destroys. And what man creates more than @# 
farmer? 


Future Possibilities of Weather Prediction 


Saturday the Weather Bureau at Washington. issues 
general forecast for the following week. This is based @ 
weather conditions at four stations in the northern Pacific regal 
two of which are in Alaska. The Weather Bureau people belie® 
that with a dozen such stations they could forecast the weatll 
with some degree of accuracy two or three weeks ahead, for o# 
weather comes from the region just south of Alaska. 

Study of weather conditions in the nerthern Pacific and 
northern Atlantic regions has led to the possibility of predictill 
whether the coming winter will be severe or mild. Conditions 
now indicate that we shall have a mild winter this year, W 
Europe will have a severe one. It will be-interesting to see DU 
things turn out. 

Not long ago, while The Editor was visiting the Weatl@ 
Bureau at Washington a young scientist came into the ree al 
4:20 and told us a thunder-storm would begin at 5 o'clock # 
would continue till 5:45. It isn’t usually safe fer a prophet tol 
so precise in his predictions. But in this case the prophecy wi 
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and quit just five minutes earlier than predicted. 

With the science of weather prediction so advanced, may 

gre not hope that in the not-distant future we may have weather 
hets all over the country who can prediet with considerable 
cision the hour when rain will begin, and do this long enough 
ghead to make the predictions of practical value to farmers? The 
Weather Bureau already has several experts who make a specialty 
of letting fruit growers know just how cold it will be the following 
night, so that they may protect their trees against frost if neces- 
gary. We are a long way yet from having exhausted the pos- 


 gibilities of scientific progress. 


The Laborer and His Hire 


E laborer is worthy of his hire, but the employer who makes 
i hire higher, without regard to local conditions and other 
employers’ ability to meet it, is selfishly demoralizing affairs 
general! 


the members to pay a uniform maximum wage of fifty cents an 
hour. The resolution added: “It is urged that no farmer offer 
more than this, in order that harmony may exist among the 
farmers and the workers throughout the country.” 

In another Iowa county a farmer has been obliged to issue 
a public denial that he paid $8 a day for help, adding “I make 
this statement in order that other farmers may not be influenced 
into paying an exorbitant wage on account of a false report to 
the effect that I have boosted the price of labor.” 

Labor is hard to get in some farming sections; exorbitant 
prices are being demanded in many. Farmers in the same com- 
munity, farming under similar conditions, should establish a 
wage scale and stick to it. They should make the wage adequate, 
but no one should tempt labor away from his neighbor by offering 
a higher wage. Pay the men what they are worth, treat them 
well, cooperate with them, and stick together for the good of the 
neighborhood and all concerned. 


When the Pilgrim Fathers Landed 


MERICA is celebrating, this year, the 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims and the meeting of the first 
American legislative assembly. In the hurly-burly of our rushing 
life we must not lose track of the historic beginnings of our 
national progress and prosperity. 

Three hundred years ago, this month, the Mayflower began 
its historic voyage from the Old World te the New. A second 
Mayflower is to set sail from England, this month, to commemo- 
tate the event. The real commemoration, however, must be in 
the heart of every liberty-loving American. The Pilgrim Fathers, 
300 years ago this November, on the bleak and barren edge of a 
vast wilderness established ‘‘a state without a king or a noble, a 
¢hurch without a bishop or a priest, a democratic common- 
wealth the members of which were straitly tied to all care of 
each other’s good and-of the whole by every one.”’ These words 
appear engraved on the Pilgrim memorial monument. Many 
kings and nobles have died since then, many states have been 
overthrown, but the land to which the Pilgrims came has gone 
on, bigger, truer to itself, nobler. We of today, who commemo- 
tate that great historic event, must keep it so: ; 

Granite shafts may be erected, modern* Mayflowers may 
sail a spectacular course, but love of America in the heart of 
every American is the only monument which fittingly com- 
memorates such an anniversary. America is kept alive not by 
erecting monuments or celebrating anniversaries, but by loving 
liberty, living rightly, working diligently. “My country, right 
 wrong’’ inscribed on every heart means more than any in- 
scription on any granite shaft. 


Let’s Get Down to Work 


4 hoa great: political conventions are over ; let’s settle down to 
work again. It is an altogether wrong theory that Presi- 
dential election years are bad for business. During the eleven 
Presidential election years since 1872, railroad gross earnings 
iereased in eight and declined in only three. This is a good 
business barometer. We can make this a good year, too, if 
We'll join hands, pull together and work hard. After all, the 
herds in the pastures and the crops in the fields do not know it 
#2 Presidential year. Let’s forget it ourselves (until election 
day), tend to our own business, do the best we can, smile, grin 
and bear whatever the day brings forth, and see to it that every 
Moment of time and ounce of energy count to the utmost. 

We shall have hard times largely, if not entirely, to the 


Stent that we predict them and sit around waiting for them. 


y: 
At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Carroll 
County (Iowa) Farm Bureau a resolution was adopted pledging - 
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Some one once said that Boston is not a city, it is “a state of 
mind.” Industrial depressions are the same. We can wish them 
on ourselves, or we can be so productively busy they come and 
go unnoticed. We have a new financial system especially de- 
signed to save the pessimists from themselves. It can safely 
be relied upon in the present crisis. ei 


State Aid in Finding Markets 


IARMERS’ cooperative organizations are doing a great deal 
to open up larger and better paying markets for farm produce. - 
Government aid is al§o helping to market our products. 

Not content with these agencies alone, many states are 
forming state market bureaus in connection with their state 
departments of agriculture. Alabama was the pioneer state in 
the formation of a state market bureau. This market bureau 
publishes the Alabama Markets Journal each month. The 
Journal serves as a clearing-house for the farmers and farm or- 
ganizations of the state. In this Journal they list their wants 
and tell what they have for sale. The Journal contains a classified 
list of farm products for sale by the farmers and by farmers’ 
organizations; a classified list of firms which buy Alabama prod- 
ucts; a “Wanted to Buy” column in which are listed the special 
wants of farmers, firms and organizations; a livestock exchange, 
wherein is listed stock for sale or exchange, or the wants of stock- 
men and farmers; a list of farm lands for sale and a list of persons 
who have requested information about Alabama farm lands; a 
list of livestock sales and shows. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
farm products have been listed in and disposed of through this 
market Journal. 

Other states have followed Alabama’s lead in forming a 
state market bureau. Has your state one? Do you use it? If 
not, you may be overlooking a good thing. 


We Are Driven To Scold a Bit 


do not like to scold, we seldom find it necessary,-but it 

does seem as though the various farmers’ organizations 

were quarreling too much among themselves at the very time 
when they should be working together harmoniously. 

One organization accuses another of being indifferent to 
politics, as championed by it. Another organization says it 
would have succeeded in incorporating its recommendations in 
both party platforms if other organizations had given it support 
and had not been conspicuous by their absence in convention 
delegations. Money which was subscribed by farmers for genuine 
constructive ‘work is being expended to attack other farmer or- 
ganizations. It is worse than a waste, it will lead to a still wider 
breach between bodies that should be working shoulder to 
shoulder. 

There will be plenty of credit for all, when the victory is 
won. If there is to be no all-embracing national farm organiza- 
tion forthcoming immediately, let those already in existence 
dwell and work together in harmony. Many a cause has been 
lost because there was not the proper cooperation between allies. 
And the worst of it is, the enemy nearly always presents a united 
front. 


Studying the Problem of Farm Leases 


= officers of the Illinois Agricultural Association have under- 
taken a study of the entire problem of tenancy in Illinois 
with special reference to the forms of leases that give best results, 
and with reference to the effect of tenancy on soil fertility. This 
is a big and important problem, and the officers of the Association 
are to be congratulated on giving it the prominence they have 
given in their program of work. 

The percentage of tenancy in Illinois is said to run as high 
as eighty per cent in some counties. In several localities where 
tenant-farms are the rule, fertility is said to be decreasing rapidly, 
and such a thing as community spirit-does not exist. 

Most farmers whose methods have been obseryed in these 
studies do nothing more to keep up fertility than to grow an 
occasional crop of clover. A few instances have been found in 
which farmers are using limestone and phosphate fertilizer in 


connection with clover, with excellent results. Many other 


farmers are contemplating the use of these soil amendments. 

The report of these studies says the partnership system of 
leasing keeps up fertility, improvement, and community spirit 
better than any other, and that the livestock partnership plan 
does this best. Many landlords told of splendid systems of 
partnership leasing that are getting the desired results. We hope 
the Association will in time be able to furnish lease forms that will 
be a help to solve the problem of a satisfactory arrangement be- 
tween renter and land-owner, and at the same time provide for 
the maintenance of soil fertility. 
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Late gardens will grow in September, 
All ready for food in November, 

A blooded cow pays, . 

A tested hen lays, : 
When prices are high in December. 


UT buckwheat when one-fourth of the 
ernels will ripen. se a - 
binder for harvesting. weeny 


Cut silage corn when the grains are well 
dented. 


Rats—thieves and robbers! Next 
month we will tell you a few ways to 
get rid of ’em. 


To control white grubs, plow deeply 
before October 1. 


Soybeans can be threshed with an 
ordinary threshing-machine. 

Cut corn for grain and fodder when 
the kernels have fairly hardened. 


Pack the silage well in the silo. 
Poorly packed silage spoils. Distribute 
well, and tramp, tramp, tramp! 

Fairs are in season now. One of 

the best ways to advertise your farm is 
to send a good exhibit of stock or farm 
crops. 
_ Baled hay is easier to handle and 
brings a better price than loose hay. 
But baling won’t make goof hay out 
of poor hay. Bale only the best. 


Harness waste power in some of 
your small streams, and hitch it to a 
dynamo to light your homes, run your 
es, grind your feed, 
etc. ow is a good time. 

A land-clearing train was sent out 
over the state by the Minnesota 
Extension Division last May, to show 
cut-over farm-owners how to get rid of 
stumps. That’s our idea of service. 


Requirements of a good farmer are 


plowed upland, the ren should be 
made after plowing. It is best to disk or 
harrow the land at least once after the 
fae has been distributed on fall-plowed 
an 


I had my old lawn-mowers well sharp- 
ened and putin good shape two or three 
times, and still they would choke down 
easily, even in moderate, heavy grass; and 
it would be n to back up and make 
a run to get reset § This spring I pur- 
chased a good three-cornered file and deep- 


ened the grooves on the traction surfaces 
of the drive-wheels. And oh, what a dif- 


the ability to make a full and com- 
fortable living from the land, to rear a 
family carefully and well, to be of good 
service to the community, to leave the 
farm more productive than when he 
took it. W.W. Hagley, IWinois. , 


New York lime users are putting lime on 
their land in the fall. Where fall plowing is 
ge the lime applied in the fall may 

even more effective on the spring cro 
since it has a longer time in which to 
come active. There is no objection to ap- 
plying lime previous to plowing when a 
sufficient application is being made pre- 
ceding the corn crop to correct the acidit: 
of the surface soil. When applied to fall- 


wel 


Repair and paint silo before filling 


ference! They now run like new mowers. 
Illinois. L. Mansfield. 


Select seed-corn as soon as the kernels 
are matured and well dented. Go through 
the field ‘and pick those ears that han 
down; cobs should be well filled; tips o 
ears should be nearly as large as the butts; 
ears should not have more than sixteen 
or eighteen rows of kernels; donot take ears 
high up, nor low down, on the stalks. Pick 
100 ears for every acre to be planted next 
year. Dry the seed before storing, but not 


too rapidly. Store seed in a well-venti- 


oo safe from freezing. 
en the rains began last September, I 
sowed some turnip seed in rows, hoping to 
‘eta early turnips the next spring. I 
come to believe that turnips would 
live through our winters, and determined 
to find out. They got about three inches 
high before winter, passed through a spell 
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Floor-plan of crib described above — 


of 10° F. freezing, and by the endg 
Febru: we began using greens, 
lots of them, but got no turnips, ag ¢ 
went to seed instead. Did the same w 
spinach with equally pleasing results, J 
picked our first mess Feb 10 anf 
continued to pick as late as that 
planted in the spring. 
Oregon. Wm. M. Carle, 
Smut takes large toll from the whe 
crop every year. Be forehanded and pm 
vent this loss by sprinkling on the cleang 
seed a solution made by adding one pom 
of formalin to forty gallons of water, Tj 
about one gallon of the solution & 
each bushel of seed. Get every kem 
wet. Cover the grain with a blank 
for several hours, then uncover a 
stir occasionally until it is dry, wheng 
is ready for seeding. 


Winter rye fits into the labor schem 
on farms. Seeding a field to winters 
gets that’ much ground out of the 
before spring work begins and then 
that much more time for crops ti 
must be rushed in the spring. Not 
does one use his time well in the 
but. rye gives him another advantag 
at harvest time, for it is out of the wy 
earlier than other cereal crops are, 

Another advantage of Tanti 
is its adaptability to different A 
It is often a first crops 
subdue sod land. Rye can be seedal 
all through September and even® 
October. Meltow land in corn stubik 
may be disked, but heavy soils wi 
need plowing before the rye is seed 
Any drill or broadcast seeder hand 
rye. The usual seeding is six or sem 
pecks to the acre, 


Combined Crib and Granaiy 


Hic# prices for grain are knock 
the props from under the 
theory that ‘‘the loss of a few bushel 
of grain each year because of a pi 
crib is less than the cost of a 0@ 
crib.” A good crib never paid 
returns than now. A combination @ 
and granary is shown below. 

Even corn which seems well matured# 
husking time may contain as a 
thirty-three per cent moisture. the 
corn is heaped together in unventilatél 
cribs, much of it will rot and mold. # 
it is properly stored in ventilated eit 
most of the excessive moisture will evapr 
rate in a few days. In order to facilitit 
the proper curing of the corn, as well® 
to permit of handling the grain m 
quantities, specially planned drying 
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_ International 


Farm Machine 


Topay the country roads lead from millions of farm 
homes to the establishments of the International 
Dealers—and back again to the fields. Quality ma- 
chines, fair dealing, and a matchless service policy 
form a triple foundation that has made the store 
of the International Dealer an essential institution 
in any community. Choose your farm equipment 
there—and standardize your machines as you would 


your cattle, hogs, and poultry. This is the safe 


course, with many benefits. Then you may take 


quality and efficiency for granted and rely on your 
dealer and on us for service and help at any time, in 
any emergency. The International Dealer will help 
you stock your farm with thoroughbred machines. 
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Buying and F eeding Feeder Shee 


By VANCE W. McCRAY, Iowa 


UCCESS in buying and feeding lambs 

depends upon the man who buys and 

feeds them. A year ago I was talking 
with a feeder who was in the yards looking 
fer some lambs. He told me that he 
bought a car-load the year before just be- 
fore they started down. He waited until 
they struck the bottom and then pur- 
chased another load to offset the loss on the 
first. He didn’t like the idea of just break- 
ing even, so he bought a third load and 
made money on the operations. The profit 
would have been three times greater had 
all three loads been bought right. 

To have success in-feeding sheep the 
feeder must know how to select his sheep 
and the best kind to select. He should be 

uainted with the market conditions 
and the different market classes. 

The best time to buy feeders is when the 
prices are lowest. Many people make the 
mistake of purchasing feeders when the 
initial cost is very high. Feeders are more 
available and prices are usually lower during 
the latter part of August and in Septem- 
ber than at any other time of the year. If 
there is an abundant supply of forage it is 
advisable to buy them at this time. When 
the lambs are fed chiefly on a grain ration 
and dry roughage they may be purchased 
later and fed a shorter time. 

It is always advisable to go to a com- 
mission man and have him go through the 

ards with you. A man in the feeding 

usiness may know feeders when he sees 
them, but he does not always know the 
market. A commission man who is buying 
and selling every day knows the market, 
and can often save the buyer several cents 
a hundredweight. This will more than 
offset the commission fee. 

On the market there are lambs, 
wethers and ewes. More lambs are sold 
for feeding than any other class. There 
are too few wethers on the market for one 
to count on them. The same is true of 
ar. If these are purchased they 
should in weight. 

The first thing to look for in buying 
lambs is thrift. If the lambs are very thin, 
make sure that their condition is due to 
hunger. The lambs should carry their 
heads up and their ears alert, and show a 
bright look in their eyes. They should 
carry a heavy, compact fleece. Long, 
loose, shaggy fleeces do not protect the 
lambs from the cold rains. The best 
weight is from fifty-five to fifty-eight 

unds. {In from sixty to ninety days such 
ambs, if-properly handled, will weigh from 
seventy-five to ninety pounds. 

Some people think that the thinner a 
feeder lamb is, the faster will be the gain. 
That is a false understanding; don’t be 
misled. The thin ones do not get so quick 
a start and the loss is likely to be great. 
The feeder in medium flesh is the one that 
will win out. 

If you are properly equipped and have 
plenty of time and patience then you may 
consider buying ewes to carry over. In 
this case, examine the ewes closely; watch 
their teeth and their udders. Many ewes 
have teats clip off when being shorn. 
Such ewes should be sorted out if they are 
to be used as breeders. 

If ewes are bought for carrying over, 
mate them with purebred bucks of the 
mutton breed. There should be at. least 
one buck for every fifty ewes. The gesta- 
—_ period for ewes varies from 145 to 154 

ays. 

With a large flock it is advisable to 
“flush”’ the ewes. This consists in giving 
an extra allowance of nutritious, highly 
palatable food for two weeks or so before 
the desired date of breeding. The ewes 
will then be rapidly gaining in flesh. Not 
only is the ewe then more certain to pro- 
duce a vigorous lamb, but she is a more 
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Sheep and lambs are often used to harvest the corn crop 


reliable breeder and more likely to drop 
twins. Also the flock will all breed within 
a shorter time if flushed, thus shortening 
the lambing period with its anxious hours. 

Rams should not run with the ewes all 
the time, but at night only.. To determine 
whether a ewe has been bred and at what 
time, the ram should be painted on the 
brisket so that he will leave his mark on 
the wool of the ewe. 

Shelter must be provided. Sheep do not 
need a warm place, but they must be pro- 

* tected from the wet. It is essential to keep 
their feet dry also, when they are not out 
in the field. An open shed is better than a 
closed barn, because it is easier to avoid 
drafts and still have proper ventilation. 

Suitable feeding pai should be pro- 
vided for hay and grain? Light portable 
racks prove most satisfactory. 

Pure drinking water should be supplied 
in abundance; it is the cheapest part of the 
ration and often is the most lacking. Each 
sheep should have from four to six pounds 
of water daily. Sheep will not take so 
much unless it is available at all times. 

Salt should be kept before them con- 
stantly, for an irregular supply induces 
scours. For the first two or three days they 
should not be allowed all the salt they will 
take, but at first it should be dissolved in 
water and the brine sprinkled on their hay. 

There are several precautions to observe 
ra shipping sheep and starting them on 


If the sheep have lice or ticks they 
+should be dipped before they leave the 
yards. They should not be shipped the 
day they are dipped, as the cold night air 
fanning on them will develop colds and aloss 
will result. Feed them hay and allow them 
to rest in the yards over night. Give them 
plenty of fresh water. They will then be 
in better condition to ship. 
When driving sheep from the local yards 
to the farm let them take their time and 
eat along the roadside. They will not over- 


eat if they are driven slowly. They willl 
very thirsty and should not be allowed 
drink all they want until the second day, 
The first night they should be. kept ing 
yard and fed clover or alfalfa hay. Th 
next morning after they have had another 
feed of hay, turn them out to graze fq 
three or four hours. If they are to be fal 
in a dry. lot, start the grain the second diy 
and increase it —- Feed twenty 
pounds of corn, thirty pounds of silage and 
1.5 pounds of clover or alfalfa hay a head 
a day. Gradually increase their feed an 
in two or three weeks have them on fil 
feed. If the feeding period is to be shor, 
get them on full feed in about two weeks 

lieep have a better appetite on a bright 
clear day so it is best to make increasesin 
feed on such a day. 

Keep the feed troughs and the lots dem 
and fresh. When sheep are fed in dry 
they should be fed at the same hour eaéh 
day. Feed twice each day, once in 
early morning and again in the cool of 
evening. If you have the range for i 
sheep it is more economical to let then 
gather a part of their roughage. If they 
get off feed, reduce the grain part of tt 
ration. 

Do not allow dogs nor stran to entet 
the pens or frighten the sheep, for they wil 
lose weight if frightened. , 


Leading Breeds of Stock 


Bey Jerseys comprise 34.2 per cel 
of all the swine in the United States 
The Shorthorn*breed comprises 22.6 pe 
cent of all cattle. Holsteins lead among 
dairy cattle. Merinos lead the sheep breeds 
with 25.4 per cent of all sheep.- Among 
swine, Poland Chinas are second, Chesté 
Whites third, Berkshires fourth. Het 
fords take second place among cattle ail 
Holsteins third. Shropshire shee 

second place and Rambouillet third. 


Light, movable feeding-troughs are most popular for feeding sheep 
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For Washing 
Machines 


Fels-Naptha helps 
the machine do better 
work. Does not make 
inside of machine 


sticky. t especi 
soiled pieces (cuffs, 
neckba ) wet 


. them, rub with 


Fels-Naptha and let 
them soak % hour or 


_more. This gives the 
to 


naptha a 


loosen dirt and gives 


-the machine a good 


start. 
How uses 
in your ? 


Fels-Naptha takes 
spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. 

tightens woodwork 
Cleans 
enamel bath 


OLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 


Smell the naptha. 

It is real naptha in 
cient quantity to 

Ioosen dirt. 

folded, you could tell 

Fels-Naptha from 

other soaps. 
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it! naptha 


makes this super-soap 


The clean naptha odor instantly says ‘“Fels-Naptha”’! It 
won’t allow itself to be hid. You can detect the naptha as 
long as a sliver of the golden bar remains. od 

Naptha is a surprising dirt-loosener. Dry-cleaners use it 
for even the most delicate fabrics. When combined with good 
soap the way it is in Fels-Naptha, the soap plus the naptha 
produces the greatest clothes-cleansing combination ever in- 
vented—the only product of its kind—a super-soap! ; 

The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt. It takes the 
place of hard rubbing—saves wear on clothes—makes washing 
so easy! It makes clothes sweet and truly clean—every fibre. 
It restores their bright, fresh appearance—preserves their life. 
Fels-Naptha washes articles not to be trusted to ordinary soaps. 

Use Fels-Naptha any way you wish, but there is a special 
simple way by which clothes soak clean, described inside the 
famous ted-and-green wrapper—a definite suggestion for each 
kind of clothes—to save time, backs, clothes and money. Get 
the real Fels-Naptha of your grocer. 

Three things identify it—the clean naptha odor, the golden 
color of the bar, and the red-and-green wrapper. Ask for it by 
the full name—Fels-Naptha. Get it before next wash-day! 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ © 1920, Fels & Co. 
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Farm Help That Runs by Electricity 


gh wages demanded by such farm- 
hands as are available are causing 
pre ‘ssive farmers to seek other more re- 
liable and less expensive means of help in 
operating their farms. d in electricity 
fer power and lighting many already have 
found the ideal form of service that they 
were looking for. Others in ever-increas- 
ing numbers are making that same dis- 
covery daily; eventually all will do so. 

Sflent, tireless and always willing and 
ready, in addition to being capable of per- 
fo many tasks at one time (and doing 
them well), the electrical farm-hand is 
fast becoming the mainstay and support 
in all progressive farming communities. 
Deservedly so, too. Elegtricity 
has wen to that place by sheer 
merit—service. 

It might be added, too, that the 
electrical farm-hand found many 
obstacles to be overcome in his 
progress toward his rightful place 
on the farmer’s pay-rell. bit 
partial to the old-fashioned ways_ 
at the outset, the farming com- 
munity gave but scant attention 
to the e ical farm-hand when 
first he went plying fer a job. But 
that new is ah a thing of the past; 
the farmers have tried electric 
service and feund it good. 

More than $90,000,000 worth of 
eleetrical equipment was pur- 
chased by American farmers with- 
in a period of two years. So it’s 
evident that the electrical farm- 
hand is no longer in the position of 
the stranger in the road, afraid of 
the dogs; he’s assured a friendly 
welcome at all progressive farms 
today. 


GS of man-power and the 


Milking, Fifty Cents a Day 
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By THOMAS F. CHANTLER, 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


kilowatt, represent a certain amount of 
energy. The kilowatt is the equivalent of 
1,000 watts; and, by the way, 746 watts is 
the equivalent of the standard horse- 
power. That fact attains added signifi- 
cance when it is realized that in actual test 
it has been shown that the horse is only 
equal to lifting 26,0UC pounds one foot in 
one minute. 

In other words, only a little more than 
half as much energy can be gotten from 
the horse as is supplied by one kilowatt of 
electrical energy. And by way of suggest- 


A Tennessee farmer making use of 
eleetric milking-machines, reports 
that the cost of current for milking 
fifty cows twice daily is fifty cents; the 
time required. for the milking is one hour, 
and only two men’are required to handle 
the operation. 

A Michigan farmer reporting on the 
merits of his electrica’ hired-man supplies 
the following examples: 

Feed grinding, six and one-half cents a 
hundred pounds; ensilage-cutting, six and 
one-half cents a ton; corn-husking, one 


’ cent a bushel; wood-sawing, fourteen and 


one-half cents a cord; pumping water, three 
cents a hundred gallons. 

Other such examples in abundance can 
easily be had, but those two should suffice 
to w why farmers are turning to 
electricity to operate their farms. And a 
clearer understanding of the electrical 
famm-hand is supplied by the imposing ar- 
ray of jobs that he now performs. 


Electricity Versus Horse and Man-Power 


or man-power loses when 
multiplied. One horse working alone is 
proportionately more efficient than any 
number working together. In fact, ex- 
riments have shown that with a four- 
orse team the efficiency of each horse is 
but eighty per cent. And with an eight- 
horse team the efficiency of each horse is 
only about forty-nine per cent. Whereas, 
with electric horse-power no loss whatever 
is occasioned by multiplying the units of 
power. Best of all, electricity never tires; 
it works at full pitch twenty-four hours 
we: if required. 
ost people are familiar with the term 
“horse-power,” but only the technically 
informed understand that it signifies the 
wer required to lift 33,000 pounds one 
oot in one minute. And just as that term 
resents capacity for performing a cer- 
tam amount of work, so too does the elec- 
trical unit of power measurement, the 


Electric cookers are all-the-year-round conveniences 
which are especially appreciated in hot weather 


ing that man’s greatest opportunity is in 
the field of mental effort, it should only be 
necessary to add that man is capable of 
doing only about one-seventh as much 
work as the horse. And it should be 
noted, too, that neither man nor horse can 


! Jobs for Electricity 


Oat crushers Sheep-shears 

Alfalfa mills Livestock food warm- 
Horse groomers Threshers [ers 
Horse-clippers Grain graders 
Hay-cutters Root-cutters 
Clover-cutters) Bone grinders 
Corn-shellers Pumping 
Ensilage-cutters Washing-machines 
Corn-crackers Ironers 
Branding-irons. Cleaners 


Currying machines _Irons 


Feed grinders Dish-washers 
Flailing machines Electric ranges 
Hay hoisters Sterilizers 
Clover-hullers Churns 


Rice threshers Cream separators 
Pea and bean hullers Butter-workers 
Harvesters Butter-cutting and 
Hay balers printing 
Fanning-mills Milk cooling 
Grain elevators Water sterilizers 
Huskers and shred- Fruit-presses 

ders Blasting magnetos* 
Grain drying machines Grindstones 
Binder motors Emery-wheels 
Wheat and corn Wood-saws 


grinders Table appliances 
Milking-machines Spraying-machines 
Refrigerating Wood splitters 
Milk clarifiers Incubators 
Cream ripeners Fire-alarms 


Milk mixers 
Butter tampers 


Electro cultures 
Circulating pumps 


Curd grinders | Drop-hammers 
Pasteurizers Cord-wood saws 
Bottle-cleaners Device for killing in- 
Bottle-fillers sects 
Concrete mixers Machine tools 

. Cider-mills Molasses heaters 
Cider-presses Forge blowers 


sustain for long, even that ratio of gm 
complishment; they both tire quickly 
Electricity is steadfast and tireless, i 
tests of endurance and —s man’s 
effort compares illy indeed with the pen 
formance of the tractor or the ine 
engine, or the silent, steadfast foree of 
electrical energy. 


Lighting the Farm by Wire 


No farmer need now be told the adyam 
tages of electricity for lighting—it’s sag 
evident. Between the even radiance @ 
the electric lamp and other forms of light 
ing—candles, oi] lamps, and so on— 
is no comparison. Still less is there aug 
ground for comparison between the muse 
daily labor of filling lamps, aa 
the annoyance of hunting gm 
striking a match; still less is them 
— for comparing such bum 
ensome preliminaries and the de 
‘lightfully simple operation @ 
commanding light by pressing® 
button or turning a switeh. 

The question rather is how™ 
command the facilities that wi 
provide electricity for farm 
operations and for lighting.. 
those means are now fortunately 
available in ey instance—i§ 
farm need longer be without i 
benefits of electrical service. 

For those farms located beyen# 
the zone that it is practicable i 
the central station to serve, them 
are the individual farm lighting 
and power plants. -The assore 
ment of such plants is very ¢om 
plete and offers a very good sole 
tion of the farm power and lighting 
problem, no matter how large oF 
small it:may be. There is a plant 
that will be suitable. . 


Central Station Serves the Farm 


The man who can hook onto thé 
central station’s lines for current 
to drive his motors and light his hous 
and buildings has prictieally no respon 
sibility beyond that of- paying his bt 
It is the duty of the central station to se 
that the necessary current is always ot 
tap when needed, as much or as little # 
that may be. And to the credit of the 
central station be it said that the cost and 
work of supplying that service are not by 
any means trifling matters. 

The line on the central station’s chart 
showing the hourly, daily and seasonal 
demands for current is one of hills and 
valleys. The higher the hills and the 
deeper the valleys, the greater the r 
between the maximum and minimum 
mands for current. That means that 
during the periods when the demand for 
current is smallest, much of the central 
station’s expensive generating equipment 
is idle. evertheless, that equipment 
must be always on hand and ready against 
the hotirs of need. Also, there is the costot 
erecting and installing the neeessary feed 
lines, transformers, and other equipmeath 

Obviously enough that expense can not 
be under in order to serve one of 
two farms; but when the farmers of 
countryside generally decide to. make use 
of the services of the electrieal hired-mal, 
and to light their houses and buildings 
the best and most convenient way, 
central station can usually be depended 
upon t6 meet such a request for service 
more than half way. 

If the central station has current to agi 
there is evi reason why the farmer 
should have it; and the central station 
wants him to have it. The expense of cole 
veying central station power to the farmers 
thresher, ensilage-cutter, milk churn, & 
what-not else, has always been satisfactorily 
adjusted in the many communities wheres 
electricity is being used. 
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N every community of 

any size there are two 

types of tire dealers—one 
whoencourages his customers 
in their search for the best 
and one who tries to persuade 
them to be satisfied with 
what they have. 


The first man is selling a 
service; the second, tires. 


There are still too many 


‘motorists who meekly accept 


the blame for a tire that has 
worn out before its time. 
They will listen while the 
dealer tells them of all the 
varying conditions that a tire 
has to undergo. 
They willagreewhen he pic- 


tures them as lucky that they 
got what they did outofa tire. 


Not one motorist in five 
has yet found out what a 
tire is really capable of—how 
much he really has a right 
to expect from his tires. 


* * 


The great mass of motorists 
in this country are just begin- 
ning to wake up to the fact 
that you can’t encourage 
waste and have economy at 
the same time. 


They are beginning to find 
out for themselves what 
makes for economy in tires. 


And they are going to the 
dealer who not only sells 
g od tires to the man who 


Are Car Owners too 
Satisfied with their Tire 


If the front tire of the car 
at the left should blow out 
several days after striking 
this stone at speed, its own- 
er would probably be at a 
loss to know what caused it. 


brea 
ately attended to. 
The safest way to avoid 


insists upon them, but who 
refuses to have anything but 
good tires in his store. 
* 
From the beginning the 
whole weight of the United 
States Rubber Company — 


the largest rubber manufac- ~~ 


turing concern in the world 
—has been-thrown on the 
side of the good dealer. 


Backing him first and last 
with all of its great and varied 


resources—greater and more 


far-reaching than those of ° 


any concern in the business. 


And looking forward with 
confidence to the time when 
motorists everywhere will 
insist upon a higher standard 
of tire service. 


United States Tires 
United States Rubber Company 
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The One Thing All Farmers Want 


HAT do farmers want?” is the 
question that is most in the 
minds of the people today. 

The answer is so simple that it may be a 
surprise to many people. The real farmers 
want to stick to their farms. Down dee 
in their hearts they want to live out their 
lives on their farms and hope that some 
of the children may stick after them. They 
are distrustful of the future of America if 
great industrial and commercial centers 
with their millionaires and their anarchists, 
their failures and their extreme successés, 
continue to draw the youth of the coun- 
try until industries overbalance agriculture 
in our national life, so as to swing our 
ideals and our standards too far away from 
“the more humble and prudent practises 

armers are not grumblers. ey carry 
out the every-day tasks of the 
farm, the home, and the com- 
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answer were right as far as their answer 
went, had solved half the 
roblem. If farmers chose to stay on their 
arms, the big part of the problem was still 
unsolved. Where was the increased farm 
income to go? Gold dollars on a desert 
island are worthless. Evidently the prob- 
lem of rightly using money is at least 
equally as important as getting the money 
in the first place. Thus they were not an- 
swering the questiofs for the real farmers 
at all, but only for the farmers who did not 
expect to remain farmers. The real farm- 
ers want to stay on their farms, and they 
see the need for improvement before they 
feel justified in keeping their families on 
the farms. 
Few, if any, farm families living amidst, 


cent years numbers of farm families i 
have their own efficiency an4 


happiness, and certain loeal community 
groups have pried themselves out of the 
mud. My state is, of course, not exactly 
like any other state in the Union, The 
ideals and the ambitions of its farmers 
are not so different from the millions ¢ 
other farmers in the United States. Jj 
any rate, each Farm Journal reader, jj 
whatever state he may live, can interpret 
the experience of these 10,000 farm people 
in these twenty-five West Virginia com. 
munities, according to cenditions in fj 
own community. 

In twenty-five rural communities thy 
were awake to the necessity of helpj 
build up a better place in which oa 
farmers could stick to the farms with 
justice to their families, the people sought 

outside expert advice. . 
ative arrangement between fp 


munity, and remain, as they have |)" 
always been, good citizens, con- 
servative and thoughtful. But 4°. 
farmers sometimes decide that, in 
recent years, they have not been 
favored equally with people of the 
city. Farm products too often 
sell at prices that do not pay for 
the used soil fertility, or for the 
family labor. High schools are 
too far away. Good roads are 
often only between cities and not 
arranged with due regard to ac- 
commodating the farming sections. 

Low salaries procure teachers, 
unfitted for their work. Moreover, 
school terms are too short. Min- 
isters likewise are, as a body, ill- 
trained, and this again because 


congregations do not pay —— The. 
y 


to secure the services of thoroug 

repared men. Doctors are too 
ar away and many of them side- 
step country trips whenever it is ible. 

arm women see with anxiety the prev- 

alence of disease of various forms in the 
community. They learn that water-sup- 

ies are often impure. They sigh for some 
Rhee conveniences, bathrooms, running 
water, etc., and envy city —_ their 
homes with more tastefully decorated in- 
teriors and more attractive exteriors. Farm- 
ers know that matters of marketing and 
of legislation can be influenced little by 
themselves individually, and that only in 
collective action is there hope of results. 
They resent the growing wage demands of 
their helpers and their steady drift into the 
manufacturing industries or other city 
employment. 


Off on the Wrong Foot 


Many persons who investigated the farm- 
ing problem a little, got started off on the 
wrong foot. They had an idea that per- 
haps farmers faced some big problems and 
that they had some difficulties to meet; 
but they were entirely wrong when they 
thought that farmers wanted to plow corn 
and feed hogs only long enough to get 
money enough to move to town. They 
could not believe that to the real farmers 
ey life is the most satisfying form of 
ving. 
With this view of the situation, is it any 
wonder that the answers to the farmin 
uestion were all so far from the truth? 
ese answers could only be in terms of 
dollars and cents, to the exclusion of 
everything else. 
The Problem Only Half Solved 


While there are many communities where 
conditions are very satisfying in spite of 
small farm incomes, it is undeniably true 
that the amount of money the farm folks 
have to spend really determines the kind 
of homes, churches, schools and roads, for 
“money makes the mare go.” 

But although the persons with this 


community center consists of three things—the 
church, the schoolhouse, the country store 


conditions that now exist are self-suffi- 
cient.. They need the aid and cooperation 
of other farm families. The most logical 
and natural group, then, for the farmer to 
join is the organization unit that year in 
and year out means most to him, the com- 
munity club—the small neighborhood 
group where the people know each other 
well, and trust each other and are unselfish 
enough to work for a common cause. 
Many of us are still willing to stake our 
chances on the presidency, on the prop- 
osition that the most important problems 
of farmers and of making that “Good 
Living and 10%” are local problems. 

In » hilly country, of small farms and 
bad roads, the community club may be a 
very small neighborhood group in — 
twenty-five to 100 families. Where the 
roads are good and farming operations are 
on a bigger scale, the communit; 
may take in a whole county, or where the 
counties are not too large, even two coun- 
ties might belong to the same community. 
For these folks, the most important things 
outside their own households and of their 
own farms are a local school where their 
children attend, the church where they wor- 


ship, the stores where they purchase, and - 


the roads over which they have to travel. 


Every Tub on Its Own Bottom 


Each community must thus proceed with 
the consideration of its own local problem 
or problems. Each community has condi- 
tions that are peculiarly its own. It must 
have its own medicine prescribed. No 
patent medicine that would 
eure the ills of every community can be 
rescribed. So every one of these real 
armers who makes his living right from 
the ground, has a right to demand, for 
himself.and for his family, the kind of 
standards his community should have. If 
that is true, his duty is to help establish 
these same standards. 

In my own state, West Virginia, in re- 


group 


State Department of 
State Department of Publis 
Health, tate Sunday-Sehod 
Association, and the State Ui 
versity gave these live commun. 
ties help in’ rural school work 
rural sociology, home economics 
sanitation, etc. community 
group performed the actual 
vestigations, under advice from em 
perts connected with these ip 
stitutions, to determine the facto 
that were mest strongly influenp 
ing the community life. 


Judge Communities the Same 
as Caitle 


The result was the evolution of 
scere card. is score card § 
really a booklet of some fory 
ages, but is worked out exaeily 
like the score card used for yeas 
by farmers to judge their cattle, 
hogs and chickens at the county or stale 
fair. It is readily unaerseul by the 
country people, and applies just as wel 
to their homes and their own life as # 
their livestock. Its system of judging} 
ints has been markedly success 
h community could score a possible 
1,000 points, but no one has gone higher 
than 728 points so far. Here are some 
points that make a perfect community, 
where farmers will stick to their farms 
History must play its big part, for early 
life and ancestry meant much to a com 
munity. The community, whose eatly 
settlers were sober, industrious, God-fear 
ing persons, always has a big lead. Gor 
ernment is considered second, for the life 
of a community depends largely ups 
familiarity with the law, respect for ij 
and the natural observance of law that 
comes from that respect. Business iF 
cludes such matters as aceess to markets, 
raising produce and steck that has the bet 
market, good roads, telephones, uni 
action in buying and sellin ‘ and general 
cooperation of the people of the commir 
nity for the common good. : 
Farms are the most. important sing? 
factor. Whether the farms are rich @ 
r, level or hilly, well tilled, ete., largely 
etermines the wealth of the community: 
Is the t of farming suited to the mar 
kets and the locality? Do farmers know 
how to get the best results from their land! 
Do they farm according to improved 
methods? Do they use much farm me 
chinery? These and many other question 
are considered in scoring # community. 
Are there clubs that work to build @ 
the community and add something to # 
social life? Do the clubs have ‘a defini 
idea of work that ought to be done for i 
dividual and community welfare? 3 
Do the farm women have homes with & 
ordinary conveniences, running Wwalel 
etc.? Are the homes attractive outsie 
[Continued on page 95) 
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cause its straight tone arm insures that the sound waves 
will develop fully and naturally. Moreover, the 
exclusive Columbia tone leaves give you complete and 
accurate control over tone volume. And furthermore, 
a tired man never has to get up to stop the motor, be- 
cause the exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic 
Stop operates on any record, long or short. Nothing 
to move or set or measure. Just start the Grafonola, 
and it plays and stops itself. 


The Columbia Grafonola’s music is always good be- 
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play it on the Columbia Grafonola. 
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Tractor. Demonstrations That Demonstrate. 


HERE is a consensus of opinion 

among tractor men and farmers that 

the only tractor demonstration that 
amounts to a hill of beans is the local 
demonstration—the one that gets the local 
tractor dealers out with blood in their eyes 
and rips - the six-year-old sod in Bill 
Jones’ south hill pasture. 

No matter what the “batting average” 
of the tractors may be in the big national 
tests, farmers still want to 
see ‘em perform on the old 
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ing a demonstration can easily secure all 
the information called for on this blank, 
and it will be a record worth while for the 
local farmers who are interested in tractors. 

It might be well for you, as farmers, to 
know just how a demonstration should be 
conducted. The more you know about a 
game, the more you will enjoy it and the 


tin, to determine how much wag 

is usually measured 
the tractor with a quart measure, J 

never quite see the practicability of try 
to measure oil at a demonstration, 
attended one small demonstration 
ducted by farmers. When they came 
measure the oil remaining after the demons 
stration, the third tractor had more lubm 
cating-oil in it than when it started, Thgt 
demonstrator smiled 
looked wise, but somebody 


home diamond, not only be- 
cause of the proof of orm- 
ance that it brings cei to 
them, but because it serves as 
a tonic for their sporting 
blood. 

I have never seen a bunch 
of farmers hanging over the 
track side fence at the state- 
fair races display more in- 
terest and enthusiasm 
they do at a good local tractor 
demonstration. 

The way local demonstra- 
tions started off this year 
looks as if the farmers would 
ay merry plenty of them 


"Since most of these demon- 
strations are fostered by farm 
bureaus, or managed by them, 
that they are properly con- 
ducted. anal have seen the reports 
of two that give no definite idea of the 
actual performance of the tractors, or at 
least the records were such that they could 
easily be misconstrued or misunderstood. 

Let’s take one for example recently held , 
in Iowa. The reeords were eet per- 
centage. Fuel economy was given fifty per 
cent, quality of plowing thirty per cent, 
and non-stop twenty per cent. Nothing 

was taken into consideration. 

Surely fuel economy is not so impor- 
tant as good plowing, nor as having a 
tractor pull through the job without 
a stop. Somebody miscalculated here, 
and the total scores did not tell farmers 


. what they really wanted to know. 


What Demonstrations Should Show 


Let us analyze the matter to determine 
what it is farmers want to know—what a 
demonstration of tractors should give in 
the way of information. 

You can’t figure costs by the price of 
the tractor alone. The cost of tractor 
operation is the cost per acre of work done 
during the life ot the tractor. This in- 
cludes the initial cost, interest, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, as well as the amount ex- 
pended for labor, fuel and oil. 

Agricultural Experiment Station figures 
on plowing costs with tractors vary, but in 
the main they tally fairly well with the 
following: Labor cost, thirty-seven and 
one-half per cent; interest, depreciation 
and repairs, thirty-seven and one-half 

r cent; fuel and oil, twenty-five per cent. 

t’s near enough and simple eno 
for you to remember it and use it for 
your calculations. 

For sake of brevity and clearness, I have 
prepared a record sheet that might be used 
as a sample by the ement of a 
demonstration, or by yo if you want 
to keep a personal check on the tractors 
that interest you. 

A properly organized crew for manag- 


DEMONSTRATION RECORD | 3 


Note whether the tractor does good work on a side hill 


more you can get out of it, and this will 
apply to your local tractor demonstrations. 
Again, you might be called upon for 
advice in the promotion of a local demon- 
stration, or perhaps be i inted as one 
of the management. In addition to record- 
ing the data as recommended in the dem- 
onstration blank herewith, the following 
information will prove valuable. 


_ Plotting the Field 

The first thing to be done is to lay out the 
ground to be plowed. The simplest and 
most interesting way is to give each trac- 
tor a certain number of acres to plow. 
Sometimes the amount is proportioned for 
the two-plow, three-plow and four-plow 
tractors, so that they will all have the 
same number of acres per rea pulled. In 
other words, if a three-plow tractor has 
three acres to plow, a ee, tractor 
may be given two acres. is is of no 
consequence so far as actual results are 
concerned, because the time on each trac- 
tor will show the acres plowed per hour. 

Usually there are portions of the field 
that contain hilly or tough spots, and the 
best way to settle the matter of allotments 
is to number the plots and let the con- 
testants draw for position.- Cut tickets 
and number them according to the num- 
bers on the plots of ground. Shuffle the 
tickets in a hat and let each contestant 


aw. 

It’s not a good idea to set a certain num- 
ber of hours for the tractors to plow. It 
makes a lot of work measuring up each 
piece of plowing after the demonstration, 
and opens the way for inaccuracies in the 
measurements. 

The management of the demonstration 
should appoint a man to a the 
fuel and oil. Each tractor should be run 
to headland and the tank filled; weigh 
the fuel as it is put in. After the demon- 
stration the fuel remaining is weighed 
out and subtracted from the amount 


soon “spilled the 
This tractor had 
splash oiling system. Ken 
sene had leaked by the piston 
and mixed with the oil, ang 
the amount of lubricating.j 
drawn off after the demon 
stration was slightly mom 
than was measured in at fe 
inning. 

t is not only importan 
to know just how long it tals 
each tractor to finish its lang 
but the timer for each tragige 
should see that the demom 
strator does not race tj 
machine beyond its rate 
speed. A veri ten 
per cent over rate 
it 
requir e or plow 
should also specified: 

timer or observer should 
see that the demonstrator keeps his plow 
at this required depth. 

Depreciation is not often taken ints 
account in figuring plowing costs at a local 
demonstration, but it can be easily figured 
In a tractor investigation made by the 
Department of Agriculture in Illinois, de 
is figured at .0003 per acre oneath 

ollar of purchase price of the tractor. Thi 
was determined from a report on hundreds 
of tractors and should be fairly accurate, 

With the sorepses information at hand, 
you should be able to go to a local demon 
stration, if it is well conducted, and gets 
fairly good idea of what tractor you would 
want to consider as a purchase. 
mechanical features you can’t, of course 

into at a demonstration, and they should 

considered before making a selection 


What a Demonstration Doesn’t Tell 


While labor cost and upkeep figured by 
demonstration data will 5 for general pur 
poses, it must be remembered that labor 
cost depends on the ability of the tractor 
to do a big day’s work, day in and day out 
A delay for repairs or adjustment cuts te 

amount of work and increases the cost. 
depends, among other things 
on the simplicity of a tractor and #he a 
cessibility of its working parts. For & 
ample, the repair part itself may cost $3 
but if you are required to tear down i 
of the tractor to put it in, and if the tim 
consumed is a day and a half, the costa 
the part is only thirty per cent of the enti? 
repair cost. 
This is really a theme for another stom 
but it’s enough to show you that 
demonstration, desirable as it is, can 
give you a broad, general idea of thet 
ative merits of the tractors. It should 
not be the entire basis of your decision 

— a 4 

rospective buyer attending a demo 
sixailon should not try to see the whole 
{Continued on'page 97] 
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mid-air. But his xylophone performance 
contenues—as if some magic influence were 
at wark wpon the keys. 


Then the curtains partes The audience gasps. 
stands revealed. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 


Vaudeville’s Strangest Thrill 


Meet Signor Friscoe, xylophone artist extraordinary—and vaude- 
ville’s newest purveyor of magic. Meet the New Edison—his 
chief ‘‘magic.”’ - 

Signor Friscoe found that human ear cannot distinguish between his 
actual performance and its Re-Creatron by the New Edison. This 
astonishing act is the result. It’s going big—over the Keith and 
affiliated vaudeville circuits, Over 500,000 people have seen how: 


The New Edison 
It has been matching Signor Friscoe’s 


performance so perfectly that its Rx-Creation could 
‘ not be distinguished from his original performance. 


Ask them explain this! 


THE absolute realism of the New Edison has been - 


demonstrated by actual comparison with the art 
of living artists. More than 4,000 comparisons have 
deen given, with more than fifty great artists, before 
a total of 3,500,000 people. 


America’s principal newspapers have reviewed these 
comparisons at length. ‘They have conceded that the 
New Edison’s Rx-Crration of an artist’s voice, or 
instrumental performance, cannot be distinguished 


from the actual singing, or playing, of such artist. 


It has been reported to us that over-zealous talking- 
machine salesmen, have stated: that the artists imitate 
the New Edison in these comparisons. 

In the first place, it is a physical impossibility for 
any person to imitate the phonograph in a way to 
sustain this comparison. 

In the second place, the artists who make these com- 
parisons are of the first rank, and would not lower 
themselves to sing, or play, : 

m an unnatural way. 

In the third place, the 


music critics who have 
witnessed the comparisons 


The NEW EDISON 
| She Phonograph with a 


could not be deceived by an attempted imitation. 
HOWEVER, argument is unnecessary. Signor 

Friscoe’s extraordinary act makes the accusation 
of *‘imitation”’ quite absurd. Everyone knows that 
a xylophone cannot be made to imitate a phonograph 
so as to deceive its hearers. 


Hear Signor Friscoe when he comes to the vaude- 
ville theatre in your town. He is the world’s 
gfeatest xylophone player. Pay particular attention 
when he plays in direct comparison with the New 


Edison’s Re-Creation of his xylophone performance. 


[¥ anyone suggests to you that the artists imitated 
the New Edison in the 4,000 comparison tests 
that have been given by the Edison Laboratories, 
ask such person to explain Signor Friscoe’s act. 
Your Edison dealer has a New Edison exactly like 
that used by Signor Friseoe. Go and test its supreme 
realism for yourself, in the Realism Test. ‘The price 
of the New Edison has in- 
creased less than 15% since 
1914, including War Tax. 


Soul” Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N.J. * 


ignor Friscoe holis his hammers poised in ES : 
| - 
if 
| 
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~The Marrying Parson—s, HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITH 


A love story that had many interruptions 


you out here this afternoon to—’”’ 

Randall was interrupted by a 
vivid flash of lightning. He looked about 
him, startled. Hope screamed. 

“]—I’m afraid of lightning! What shall 
we do?” 

“Better stay here where we won’t get 
wet; the trees are thick here,’’ Randall 
gan, but Hope shook her head. 

“We can’t stay here! It is danger- 
ous! Come, oh, come!” She held out 
her hand to him—‘“Hurry!” 

Hand in hand the pair raced 


“Mee WINTHROP, Hope, I asked 
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foot thrust out to display its muddy, sop- 
ping =— and its wet silk stocking. 

5% ’t I rub ’em with my handker+ 
chief?” he offered meekly. “Or,” as she 
shook her head, “wrap ‘em up in one of 
these?” He picked up an empty sack from 
a heap in one corner and inspected it. “It’s 
dingy but it looks fairly clean. Had pota- 
toes in it, I think.” 

Hope declined the offer and tried not to 
shiver 


Suddenly Randall whirled about with a 


“T wish I knew,” he answered dully, an 
a silence fell. 

Then Hope saved the situation hy 
bursting inte a laugh. “How ridiculons i 
is! But it won’t carry us far. Freight 
trains never travel a great distance at 4 
time.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed, immensely re. 
lieved, “I say, you are a trump to it 
like this. I’m—I’m awfully Y? 

“You could not help it. Neither of y 
could, so let’s make the best of it, } 
wonder what time it ig? 

Randall consulted his wrist 


along the wood path to an 
open space some distance a- 
head. The clearing offered 
no form of shelter. -A double 
line of railway tracks, disap- 

ing around a curve, was 
the only sign of civilization, 
and already the first drops 
were splashing down. 

“There are cars on that 
siding,” panted Hope. ‘“There 
must be a station around the 
bend. Shall we run for it?” 

Randall pressed one hand 
dramatically against his 
forehead. not seek ref- 
uge in yon empty car?” he 

. “It welcomes us 
with open arms—at least, 
with pen door. Are you 


Hope laughed. ‘What a 
lark! I’lbrace to it.” 
sprang down the slope, sli 

ing and stumbling over the 
loose stones. Randall leaped 
forward to save her, and sent 
hurtling from his arm the 


watch, then held it to his ea 
It had stopped. He pearel 
outside, thunder head 
ceased, but the rain was still 
pouring down and the shy 
was dark. He pulled the door 
to again, leaving only a nap. 
row opening for t_and ait 
and cast areund m his mi 
for a way to make the time 
pon pleasantly. In_ this he 
‘ you y chess?” 
asked 
hope our misfortune 
have me to 
t itely, * 
cases I the Tule 
is to humor the patient. Ya 
my father taught me how to 


dall smiled tolerantly, 
arranged a heap of bags # 
near the opening as the rain 
allowed and invited Hope t 
be seated. Then he produced 
a wallet and opened 
vealing a miniature 


knitting bag he had been car- 
ing for her. 

t was & narrow es- 
cape,” he said, relinquishing her slowly 
from his rescuing embrace. 

“Yes, but I beat you,” she retorted 


triumphantly. ‘See what you have done 
to my poor knitting bag.” 
“Quick, here comes the rain in good 


earnest!” Retrieving the bag, Randall 
bent and made a step of his hands, as if 
he were mounting her on a horse. Then 
he, too, scrambled in, while the rain de- 
scended in torrents. 

Well satisfied, Randall- peered into the 
dim corners of the car. During his entire. 
vacation he had waited patiently for an 
opportunity to see Hope alone—to tell her 
his innermost thoughts and desires—in 
short, to propose. And theempty freight car 
surely promised isolation. But Randall 
was forgetting the circumstances; he turned 
to his companion and saw her shiver. 

“You are soaked! Here, put on my 
coat,” he commanded. “It isn’t as wet as 
that thin waist.” 

“No thanks—keep it for yourself,’ re- 
turned Hope with a shivery laugh, ‘‘there 
is a sweater in my knitting bag.’ 

“TI always wondered why they were 
called knitting b and now I see it is 
mere camouflage,” laughed Randall, plung- 
ing his hand into the gay cretonne bag 
that. swung from his arm. 

“Ts this the thing you call a sweater?” 
he asked, and lifted out a filmy nt of 
deep rose pink. ‘Tt looks more a cob- 
web at sunrise; the sort of thing we used 
to call fairy tents, you know.” 

“How romantic we are getting,” scoffed 
Hope, as she wriggled into the knitted 
slip-over. ‘Itis avery substantial cobweb, 
I assure you. ‘All wool and a yard wide.’ 
Ught How it presses these wet sleeves 
against me! And my feet are blocks of ice, 
aren’t yours?” 

Ruefully Rands!l gazed at the dainty 


Then he scrambled in, with Hope’s assistance 


new idea. ‘We'll dance ourselves warm! 
Pll be orchestra, as well as partner. Miss 
Winthrop”—with a low —‘may I 
have the honor of this dance?” He 
whistled a bar of dance music and held out 
his hands invitingly. 


Gladly Hope surrendered herself to his . 


arms, and long after Randall’s whistling 
breath gave out the pair kept up the 
rhythmic turning, their rubber-soled shoes 
tripping noiselessly over the rough board 


ace. 

They were still at it, indeed, when a 
sudden jolt sent them, breathless and 
startled, against the side of the ear. Then 
the car began to move, 

“What the—!”: Randall sprang to the 
narrow slit of doorway. 

“We're going! We're being carried off!’ 
pardonably redundant. 

“Hi, there! Hi, you outside!’’ shouted 
Randall, shovihg with all his strength 
against the stiff door, which slid unwill- 
ingly back upon its rusty ae, He 
shouted again into the blank wall of rain: 
“Hi, you there, stop! Stop! Let us out! 
What do you think you’re doing, anyway? 


Stop, I say!” 
The aly response was a steadily in- 
creasing rate of . Thetwo 
stared at each other helplessly. 
“What shall we do?” ask ee 
“I—I’'m afraid we can’t do anything un- 
til the blamed thing stops. hen 
neve? ped down sob. 
“Off where?” Hope a sob. 
Randall clenched gg seh he 


longed to take,,her in his arms and _ 


comfort her, if orlly he had the right. If 
only he could have. finished his proposal 
before that hateful thunder-storm broke! 
But hang it, he could not propose now; 
the situation was too awkward. He must 


get them. both out. of this scrape, first. 


board, with pockets in. whieh 
to fit the men. 

As every chess lover knows 
the game is an engrossing pastime, and 
the pair soon forgot the rain, their uncom 
fortable quarters, even their grotesqut 
situation, until they were fo to stop 
by the increasing darkness. _ 

“Tt must be terribly late,” sighed Hope. 
“How worried mother will be when we 
don’t turn up for dinner.” : 

“Why did you mention dinner? I am 
famished, and you must be, too!” ; 

‘Whereupon Mrs. Swiss-Family-Robit- 
son again resorts to her camouflage bag, 
laughed Hope, and produced a cake of 
sweet chocolate, crumbled but edible. 
They munched and talked nonsense, and 
then they waited expectantly for a little 
while; but still the train moved noisily, 
steadily onward. Hape’s spirits were sink 
ing perceptibly, while Randall racked bis 
brain for amusing anecdotes, and wolr 
if he the subject next 

is heart. Suddenly Hope sprang up. 

“We are slowing down!” she exclaimeét 
“We are stopping: 

“So we are! Hurrah!’ Randall thrust 
his head out of the door to investionay 

“Are we near a town?” asked Hope 
peering over his shoulder. “Oh, how very 

k it is! It must be nearly midnight! 

“T think we’re in a freight yard; m0 
much of a town, though;” there was only 
an occasional light twinkling in the di 
tance. ‘The rain has stopped at any rate: 
With a jerk, the train came to a standstill 
“Let's out before any freight hand 
come along. got down first and help 
you. Can hold the bag?” 

He suited his action to the word and the 
next moment on solid 
again, seurrying and stumbling across t 
ties. They emerged at length upon what 
appeared to be a long, pleasant village 
street, bordered by big trees. Outlines 
: [Continued on page 92! j 
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patient. Yes, 
it me how to 


and 
ibject next 
rang up. 

exclaimed. 


ENGINE DRIN 


GOULDS 


The Autowater System provides 180 
gallons an hour—in house, barn, stock 
lots, dairy, chicken house, garage— 
silently, automatically—at a cost of 
less than two cents a day for current. 


HAND WINDMILL > SPRAY 


Lightening 
Labor 


es busy season is now at its height— 
more’ men to feed, more animals to feed— 
more work for you, much more work for the 
women folks. 


How have you made out without tyes 


"water on the place? Howhas your wife st 


the strain of hand pumping and water carrying? 
That’s what you will ask yourself—that’s what 
your wife will wonder—after you have installed 
Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater System. 


Right now— install 
the Autowater System 


Running water is no longer a city luxury. It’s 
a modern farm necessity. It saves you time 
that is worth far more than the money you pay 
for it. Ask any of your neighbors whe have 
installed it. Ask your neighbors’ wives. 

The Autowater System supplies running wa- 
ter for every farm use ata turn of the tap. It can 
be operated by current from central station or 
farm lighting system. ‘Today—while yon are 
— about it—investigate the Autowater 

ystem, 


Still time—if you act now 


There’s still time to put in the Autowater 
System before your busy season is over. And 
after it’s installed and pumping water to su 
your daily needs—how comfortable you 
feel! How happy your wife will feel! 


Your dealer will be glad to explain all details to you. See him or telephone him today.. If you 
don't know who he is, write us. You will bave a reply by return mail. Use the coupon below, 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Seneca Falls, New York 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
O Fire Protection O Deep Wells Q Wind-mill 


NAME 


4 
have 


Please advise me 
O Irrigation 


COUPON «= 


0 Spraying © Large Capacity Water Supply 
_ADDRESS._ 
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Can you tell a YALE lock 
at three yards? 


ete locks and keys that look 
like Yale at three yards are 
up against something else at 
against the reason 
that made it worth while for 
them to look like Yale at all. 


Look for the name YALE—it’s 
our signal to you that the lock 
is right. It.is worth finding— 
because it means steadfastness 
when the going is hardest. 


Yale made is Yale marked 


Makers of the Yale Locks 
General Offices & Works: Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 E. goth St. 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
- St. Catharines, Ont. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ) 


Economical to Maintain 
You can’t the cost of a telephone on 
the day — uy it—it’s the money spent for 

counts, 


‘Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


are built better than may seem necessary to 

insure maintenance economy. The telephone, 

for example, consumes less battery current w 

Finds of vhich less 
of in ents 

renewals of the battery. 


THE FARM JOURNAL _— 
Everybody Canned for the Same Price © 


A story of the North Attleboro, Mass., Community Canning Kitchen 
By RAYMOND M. UPTON, Manager of the Kitchen 


Right now, while your canning experi- 
ence is fresh in your minds, you will be 
pleased with this story of a successful 
neighborhood canning kitchen. Pos- 
sibly there is a n for one in your 
community next year. 


T is eight A. M. Mrs. Burlingame has 
just receiyed ten bushels of 
ushel of currants and some raspberries. 
Part of these were purchased by the 
Kitchen, others were brought in by farmers 
and housewives to be canned by the 
Kitcheh. By ten o’clock, with the help of 
three or four school children who have 
come in early in order to earn credits for 
their domestic science class, the rasp- 
berries have been placed in the jars and 
are cooking, the currants have been sorted 
and cleaned, and the peas are being shelled. 
The telephone bell rings: ‘‘Mrs. Bur- 
lingame? is is Mrs. Smith. I am send- 
ing you two dozen pints of raspberries 
today to be made into a jam.” 

“Very well,” replies Mrs. Burlingame, 
“but og should bring them before eleven 
o’clock, for Mr. Kendrick is bringing in a 
few more bushels of peas for me to do this 
afternoon. Excuse me, Mrs. Smith, I 
must start the currants to drip right away. 
Good-by.” 

As she leaves the telephone, Mrs. Kilby 
enters the Kitchen. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Kilby. You 
brought in half a k of peas to do some 
canning’ yourself? Well, .just. use that 
stove over there. You may use ‘this 
eighteen quart aluminum kettle and this 
wash-boiler. How much do we charge for 
gas? Five centsan hour for each burner 
used. Any time you want me to help you 
about the canning let me know, and I 
be glad to spare a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Burlingame goes to the telephone: 
“318W. Hello, Mrs. Carpenter? My as- 
sistant, Mrs. Dow, won't be here until 
afternoon today and Mrs. Smith and 
Farmer Kendrick are bringing in a lot more 
stuff; I wish you would come over to help 
me. The Kitchen can give you forty cents 
an hour. Do come and bring your lunch 
with you. I will expect you at one o’clock.”’ 


Just as the jelly is being poured into - 


tumblers, in comes Mrs. Blank: “Good- 


morning, Mrs. Burlingame. I want to - 


place my order with you for my fall can- 
ning. You see, I am going away for the 
summer and will not be able to do a single 
bit myself.” 

“Very well, here’s our price-list by the 
single jar and by the dozen. Let me show 


This canning kitchen at North Attleboro,Mass., was a complete success 


all di 


you some of the work we are doing this 
morning, .just that you may get an ides 
as to the kind and quality you may expest, 
All the fruit is carefully hand-picked and 
sorted, then washed thoroughly. We us 
only the best ‘quality of fruit.” 


Work Lasts All Day 


Thus it goes all day long—visitors coming 
in, telephone calls asking how to do certain 
processes in canning, persons coming in # 
order goods or to their surplus produce 
to the Kitchen, and three or four different 
canning operations all going-at the samé 
time. About two or three times each day, 
the manager comes in to see if Mrs. Bur 
lingame needs any more help, to see if the 
supply of vegetables and fruits is sufficient, 
and to help in any way he can. About 
five or six o’clock, or if the work is espe 
cially rushed, about eight or nine o’ clock, 
Mrs. Burlingame gives him an account @ 
the gers work. When the accounts 

erent lots for the day have been 
completed, and the Kitchen. has been 
cleaned, the business is closed. This how 
is supposed to be at six o’clock, but mor 
often an unusual amount of business re 
quires work until nine or ten o’clock, and 
sometimes it is even ne to open 
the Kitchen on the day following. 

The scene of all the hurry and bustle 
described above was in the domestit 
science kitchen of the North Attlebor 
Junior High School, Massachusetts. The 
room and its equipment were loaned to the 
Food Production Committee by the schoo 
department. Those active in food pre) 
duction and conservation movement felt 
that a canning kitchen would meet a 
need through the saving ef surplus food 
supplies, the furnishing of a convenient 
place where persons without other facil- 
ities could do their canning or could hie 
it done at cost under home conditions by 
competent management. ; 

In order to acquaint the public with the 
purpose of the Kitchen and its methods of 
doing business, a single sheet circular was 
issued. The aims of the Committee were 
stated on the circular as follows: 

1. The use of the Kitchen and its equip 
ment is available to any one on Tuesday = 
afternoon for his or her private 

2. The public is invited to visit the Kite 
en at any time to see what is being done or 
obtain information. 

3. Products brought to the Kitchen_will 
be canned at the following prives, subject 
to change at any time upon notices 

[Continued on page 90] 
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The Universal Tractor 


3-2 Plow 
Tractor. 


Engineering and manufacturing development of 
ae the Moline Tractor and Moline Tractor Plows 


This how enable us to announce a 3-2 Plow for use with 
business re the Moline Tractor. 
ind basi 3 plows for ordinary conditions 


which prevail in most sec- 
oaned to te tions of the country. 


wement 2 plows for extreme conditions 


meet 


surplus food | and unfavorable seasons. 


, convenient 
other facil 


an Qur unqualified approval is placed upon this plow and 
slic with the also upon the ability of the Moline Tractor to handle it os 
methods under the conditions stated above. 
7 See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 

it the St. Louis Indianapolis Lake Cit Omaha Des Moines 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE,ILLINOIS 
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To advertise our Duxbak leather 
belting we offered a prize of 


$50.00 


in a competition for the best title to an 
illustration published by us in April 
showing a factory scene on payday 
with the Duck in the foreground hold- 
ing a fat envelope in his bill, and stand- 
ing to one side a disgruntled workman 
with barely a few dollars in his hands. 
Mr. Danat, of Buffslo, New York, 
submitted the winning title: 


RAISE YOUR PAY 
THE DUXBAK WAY 


This has become a slogan with us, for 
Duxbak is always on the job, needs no 
watching, grips its work steadily, runs 
smoothly day in and day out, never 
kicks at the heat or the cold, at the wet 
or the dry, is always reliable, always 


rendering the service expected. 

Duxbak leather belt costs a little more, but 
you should judge the first cost of the belt 
solely by the service it renders and by that we 
do.not mean now, but day in and day out; 
does it wear well or do you have to watch it 
and replace it every year? If you wish to 
make sure of your belt living up to your ex- 
omen get it from the most i 

it manufacturers who have built up their 

tation by 52 years of careful scien- 
tific belt-making. 

No belt can equal a Duxbak leather belt on 
the farm, for it is waterproof. We make other 
leather belts. If you cannot afford the best 
send for our list and description of brands, 
pick out what you wish and be satisfied, but 
use good oak-tanned leather belts and save in 

- the end many times the differ- 
ence in first cost. 


Belt Manufacturers, 
27 Ferry St., New York, N.Y. 
20-9 


backache, Send for FREE ca No. 


BY ONT MAX. yp KING OF TRE WOODS. Saves money 


ice and latest improvements. irst order gets 
Poiding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, 


and 
B-15 showing low 
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Why Go to College ? evcene DAVENPORE 


Also, reasons why one should not go to college © 


should a young man, say 

eighteen years of age and a gradu- 

ate of a good high school, spend 

four more years of his life and all the 

money he might earn and more for the 
sake of a college course and a degree? 

This question every year presents itself 
to thousands of young people, and the 
way in which it is answered colors the lives 
of millions, if not indeed of the nation as a 
whole. The reasons for going to college, 
therefore, should stand clearly out before 
those who at this time of the year are mak- 
ing one of the few great decisions in life. ~ 

e real reasons for going to college 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. To gain information which can be 
more and widely acquired 
through a well-selected college course than 
by any other known method. The world’s 
stock of knowledge has now become so 
great, and the need along any particular 
line so specific and exacting, that self-made 
men have become almost an impossibility. 
This means that the time has come when 
the new generation should’ learn to live 
not simply by imitating the neighbors, but 

possessing itself as far as possible of 


y 
the world’s stock of information and 


experience. 

2. To know the method of research 
that may be depended upon in seeking. 
information about a new subject requiring 


opinion and conclusion. 


3. To gain instruction and experience in 
handling conflicting data, in discriminating 
between facts and appearances, in weighing 
evidence and in forming safe ———_ 
as to the principles that are indicated by 
the facts. 

4. To train the intellectual faculties to 
obedience and ‘precision, as the athlete 
or the skilled artisan trains his muscles 
to the most delicate service and the most 
accurate adjustment. 

5. To acquire that knowledge of the 


. Sources of information, that familiarity 


with intellectual processes, that command 
over one’s faculties and that independence 
of sound judgment that distinguish the 
educated from the uneducated. man. 

6. To learn the laws of health and to 
train the body as well as the mind in such 
ways as shall prolong life, mind and health 
and provide a es machine with which 
to do one’s work and to enjoy the one 
life that has been given. 

7. To form acquaintances with men of 


parts and influence all over the world, and - 


so to multiply one’s opportunities and 
advantages. 

8. To prepare for serving the world to 
the very best of one’s powers, and so to 
pay the debt that every generation owes 
to those who have gone before. 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged, 
but these are the chief considerations 
should stand elearly out in the mind of a 
young man, and it makes no difference 
whether he comes from the farm or the 
city in the advantages which he may 
_— from the proper preparation for 


e. 

An analysis of these eight considerations 
will show, that all Dut the_last are what 
might be called “personal advantage”; 
that is to say, they relate directly to the 


welfare of the individual and tend to make 


it easier for him to get ahead, to make his 
mark, to reach distinction, to assume 
leadership, to get to the top, or whatever 
else the unworthy motive might be called 
that seeks to get and hold some advantagi 
over our fellow man that he can not fairly 
meet, and against which he can not protect 
himself in the battle of life. : 
So we add the last ple, which is service. 
The education which this man is to get in 
college is mostly given to him as a present. 


‘He pays certain fees, to 


be sure, pnd he 
buys his books, food and clothing; but the 


college was built before he was bern, and 
by men who wanted to see a better world, 

it were not so, there weuld be no 
college to which he could go. 

It would be a sorry preblem if these 
young people an edueation today 
to build their own 
colleges, gather the faeulties tegether and 
pay them and then buy and imstall the 
necessary equipment in the vy of books 

ey 


for living. 

The world is not finished yet and he 
who would take all the advantages which 
have been provided by those. who have 
gone before, but will add nothing himself 
to the world’s stock—that man is not fit 
to go to college. If he presents himself, he 
should not be admitted. And if he is ad- 
mitted, he should be kicked out the mo- 
ment it is discevered that he intends to 
absorb ev ing possible to himself and 
to give nothing in return. We are not 
training a few thousand in 
order that they may stand on heads 
and shoulders of the masses to their ex- 
ge rted by people 

colleges are suppo peop 

who get no direct advantages from them. 
There is not a college graduate teday who 
does not in some measure owe his educa- 
tion to citizens of all classes, even to the 
washerwoman a hundred miles away, for 
upon asses society. erybody 
helps to pay the bills; a few le only 
reap the direct advantages, and the obli- 
gation resting upon them is heavy indeed 
to return to the public in one way or an- 
other in the form of service a very large 
share of the advantages which they have 
acquired through education. 

here are certain considerations that 
should not enter into a young man’s head 
as reasons for attending college. Some of 
the chief though erroneous reasons some- 
times given for going to college are the 
following: 

1. Because one’s chum is going to col- 


ege. 

2. To get rid of work and stave off the 
ot assuming the natural responsibilities 
of life. 

3. To have a good time. 

4. Because it is “the thing to do” to go 
to college, and to “make a fraternity.” _ 

5. To get an advantage over seciety in 

neral so that one can acquire more t 

is share of the world’s goods and h: 
piness, but without repaying in full for 
everything enjoyed. 

There are many reasons for not 
going to college. First among these are 

uties to dependents and a decent regard 
for one’s health. There are instances im 
which the of the family 
thrown upon the a in such a way 
that he can not honorably avoid it, and in 
no case should health be sacrificed for & 
education. Next to character and 
friendship, health is the greatest asset im 
life, and if young man is forced to choose - 
between health and @ college course, let 
him forego. the colleg: course. This. 
= -fContinded on page - 


4 
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— 
0 that, wo teo eld for 
wer ; S colleges before they had the institutions 
+ Ss half ready for courses. 
Now, by any count, the faet of having a 
ey é ’ college at all creates a debt whieh these 
ae - young people owe and which they must 
ae pay by service of some kind. Net only 
ae 3 because of labor of those who have 
eae gone before. The forests are eleared, the 
ae z stumps taken out, the stones picked off 
and the is largely dene. The 
Site railroads are laid and many another hard 
job has been by those 
a i orny-handed sons of toil whe preceded 
SS a us and who worked to make a werld ready 
Tae 
ft 
of 
Tanners, 
oa. § CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
3 
le 
4 
a) Farm With Your Ford 
Do 2 days’ work in 1 
The Adapto - Tractor 
Tractor snd Power 
es Plant. Guaranteed to 
not to injure your Ford 
or your money back, 
Be GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. | 
TYRES, 
Accessories Co. 819,  Cincimati, Ohie 4 


FAME—FAR FLUNG 


The distance fame travels is the most certain indication of 
the worthiness of a man or a manufactured product. Thou- 
sands gain a local reputation—hundreds a national. But 
world-wide fame is a rarity won only by very exceptional 
ability or merit. The Columbia Six is one of the few American 
built cars to achieve real international fame. 


Even more impressive is the fact that it is today used not 
only in every great country but it has penetrated to the out- 
of-the-way far corners of the earth. 


_ You will of course find scores of Columbias in London, Paris, 


Amsterdam, Rome, and Tokio. You will also find them in 
Madagascar, the Straits Settlement, the interior of (China, 
and India. 


We ascribe this world-wide liking for the Columbia first to 
it appearance which appeals to the foreign buyer’s love for 
beauty and individuality ; second, to the absolute reliability of 
the car and its freedom from service troubles which enables it 
to give the same consistent, troubleless service ten thousand 
miles away from the factory as it does near at home.. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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You Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


ea Month Milling 
Flour 
in your community on this New Won- 
derful 


— no previous ex- 
perience necessary 


Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind gour home-grown wheat 
supply your comm with flour and 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. ~ 

Besides earnitig the regular milling 
proe you get the extra profit of mak- 

« “A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
“MIDGET MARVEL,.”* The new pro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
fiour mill that is revolutionizing the 
millingindustry. It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
roller mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of using our Nationally 
Brand. 


“Flavo" Flour | 


We furnish the sacks with your 
ame printed on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examines sam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and keeps your products up to our 
high Flavo” standard. We start you 
in business with our “‘ Confidential 
Selling Plans’’and teach you the busi- 
ness of milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with our 15 barrels 
per day, mill with as 
little as §3.500 capi- 
tal. Other sizes up 


Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills. 
Start now milling 

Flavo’'Flourin your 
own community be- 
fore some one else 
takes advantage of 
this wonderful 


Write teday for eur Free Book, “* The 
Wonderful Fleur Mil”? 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
864-870 Trust Bidg., Owensboro, Ky 


in colors explains 
Free Catalog i= colors can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 


Electric Wheel Co. 

12 Elm St, Quincy, Ms. 
LINSYDE TYRES 


{prevent punctures an owouts, Easily 
tegie. Distributors wanted. Detaile 


free, 


‘exceptions to almost all 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Should Farmers Take Vacations? 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


AST summer I spent a part of the 
month of August at Limekiln lak 
in the Adirondacks, that jungle 

the Empire state. While I. was there, 
there were many flutters of excitemen 
but nothing more fluttering than the f 


that two farm families rented one of the” 


best cottages and enjoyed an outing. 
It seemed absurd to the other ci 


" people there that these farmers shoul 


take a vacation. There was somethi 
that seemed irregular. Somehow it seem 
to yoke the agriculture of the country 
dweller with the industry and the profes- 
sion of the city liver. 

News and gossip travel fast at a little 
lake 100 miles back from a city where the 


only medium of communication is the. 


human mouth, and so I discovered that 
we had some farmer neighbors before they 
had been there an hour. 

These particular families of the followers 
of the plow arrived at nightfall, and wild 
was the ulation as to their appearance 
by daylight. Somehow they were expected 
to be different. But when the sunlight 
played upon the porch of that partic 
cot in the morning, it seemed that 
everybody was disappointed. Those farm- 
ers, who had arrived in one of the best 
ears that had come by the one dirt road 
to that remote lake, looked just like any- 
body else. Inside of an hour after break- 
fast the inhabitants of the vacation colony 
were either making, planning to make, or 
had made a call at that cottage. For that 
is the way of a remote summer camper’s 
village; all hands get uainted ‘and 
welcome the stranger into the circle. 

After the first day everybody forgot 
that these two ies were farmers— 
everybody except me. I am a farmer, too, 
although at present I do not spend the 
whole year on the farm. So I just men- 
tioned offpand to one of the men that he 
had the right idea in coming to the big 
woods for a rest. I knew he hadn't come 
to fish, because I had loaned him part of 
my outfit and we were trying for trout to- 

ther. Then he told me how they had 
eee pooh-poohed back home in a section 
where there are big fruit farms and vine- 
yards run by big farmers. Everybody had 
poked fun at their “farmer’s vacation.” 

But. why shouldn’t the farmer take a 
vacation? People in every other vocation 
take their annual vacation, from manager 
to floor-swee vacation on full pay, at 
that. Do they need it an more than 
farmers? The ——s idea been that 
the family who lived in the country was 
having a vacation all the year round. The 
farmers have fresh air they 

robably have some pretty landscape to 
ook upon, there is plenty 
of clear sky above their 


human rules, the better will become 
food production of ica, Out i 
Madison county, N. Y., where they take 
care of those mighty herds of Olstein 
eows and the farmers ship their jn 
direct to New York city, they do a ae 
more work, it always seemed te me, thay 
in almost any other section. Maybs 
that’s because I have worked thers 
But most of those busy milk producers 
find time for a vacation. Some of them 
went to the Panama-Pacific ition, 
others go down to visit relatives in th 
biggest city in the world, while a 
number have lately got the habit i 
to a camp in the Catskills or the Adirast 
dacks for a week after the haying is dong 

Take the whole family on a vacatiog 
and find the real truth in the maxim, “Ajj 
work and no play—”’ You know the rest 
One of the best ways to keep the boys and 
girls interested in things agricultural 

plan for a week of play and recreation, 
or two weeks if you can stand it, 

A vacation for farmers is one ef the bes 
investments that they can make. It & 
something that will be a bright light 
anticipation in the mind of every membe 
of the household to keep them contented 
all the rest of the year, You can’t be too 

e for play and ac surroundi 

in every man’s life, that will for a a 
time at least take him away frem his toil, 
That will nore? lift his “nose of 
the grindstone” and give him a new 
courage, a breathing spell, a new hold on 
his life-work. In the matter of needing s 
vacation, farmers are no more an excep 
tion than are the city men. 


“Books for Everybody!” 


The American Library Association offen 
this list, compiled by the Bookman, of books 
most in demand in the public libraries: 


Fiction 


1.-Man of the Forest, by Zane Grey. 

2. Re-Creation of Brian Kent, by Harold 
Bell Wright. 

3. The Portygee, by Joseph C. Lincoln. 

4. The Great Impersonation, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

5. Red and Black, by Grace Riehmond. 


General Books 


1. Economic Consequences of the Peace, 


by John Maynard Keynes. 


2. Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children, 
Edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 

3. The Education of Henry Adams, by 
Henry Adams. 

4. White Shadows in the South Seas;by 
Frederick O’Brien. 

5. Raymond, by Sir Oliver Lodge, 


heads; now isn’t that a 
vacation? Not exactly! 
Vacation means a change 
of surroundings and time 
to relax for play, Did you 
ever hear of anything on 
the farm that would meet 
that definition? Hardly! 
If any people in the world 
have a more routine, more 
seven -days-in - the- week 
job than farmers, let them 
or the first time proclaim 
it. I believe the old sage 
had the farmers in mind 
when he said, ““Man’s work 
is from sun to sun,” and 
he surely must have meant 
the farmers’ wives when 


notion that farmers are 


— 
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ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO.,67 River St., Elgin, til. 

Soe | What’s more fun than a corn-roast in the 
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Tiny surface cracks in con- 
crete sometimes spread under 
exposure. A surface coating 
keeps the surface intact, it ff 
also keeps the rough surface 
clean, as wellassafe. 


Tt { It's wonderful how the fine strands of 
wire in a screen will last when kept 

os O i e painted—it is impossible for them te 
last when allowed to rust. The ex- 
pense of surface protection is fitthe, 

Save the surface and you save all. 
Tus: is a sitngial of a veranda post and metal part of your farming implements 
from which the paint has been allowed to and machinery safe from rot and rust? 


? 
wear off. Is it not eloquent: Your thoughtful answer to these questions 


This was a good post not so very long ago, we do not ask that you give us; give them to 
but it has now gone beyond redemption. Think yourself. You owe it to yourself and to those 
of the trivial cost of the paint to protect the who will inherit your property to ask these 
post and keep it sound! : questions and answer them. 

Every crack in this post started from the All over this country property is rotting, 
outside. Those deep. checks were at the first rusting, crumbling, wearing, which a surface 
little checks. Once the surface was broken coating of paint and varnish would save. 
down, the damage was under way. _ The most needless useless, senseless, and most 


aggravating loss in the world is loss due to 


How much is similar deterioration under way ne ab 
neglect on our own part. Isn’t it so? 


on your property? Do you daretosay? Have 


you examined it or just taken for granted that Look at your property in a new way—closely, 
its condition is sound? Have you examined Save the surface and you save all. 

the siding of your buildings? Have you ex- 

amined the eavetroughs and other metal trim? q 

Have you seen the roofs lately—haye you If you will lec us send you an interesting illustrated 
really looked at them in years? Are you watch- booklet which eee space for f fuceher details about surface 
rotection ou Wt surprise at the damage that can 
ing the floors, and woodwork, and furniture, be done bby Bees oversights. Address: Save the Surface 


inside the house? Are you keeping each wood Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose prod- 
ucts, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying the innumerable 
‘ucts of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 


"SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL”- Caine. Varnish 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS SURFACES 
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+ - « and money saved. It’s the 
straight way to Thrift, with 


Why make a mussy mixing board 
of your face? 

You needn’t rub the lather in with 
your fingers when you use Col- 
gate’s Handy Grip Shaving Stick. 
It makes you forget that your 
beard is no longer downy. 


Add economy to comfort by pur- 
chasing Colgate’s Thrift Package. 
Ask for Colgate’s Thrift Shaving Pack- 
age. It contains one complete Handy 
Grip Shaving Stick, and two full sized 
“Refill” sticks of Colgate'’s. You refill 
the Handy Grip just as you screw a 
new electric bulb into its socket. 


Sold Everywhere—or send 
Se for trial seize, Stick, 
Powder or Cream, 


The CRIB 
With The STEEL RIE 


cribs are bolted to 
steel] frame, making/them sim- 
plest to erect and absolutely 
staunch. Proof against weather, 
fire, mould, rats and thieves, 
Perfect ventilation; easy to 

Made in round, oblong and 
les. Sizes for every need. 


Write for our free catalog TODAY. 


PRICES "WAY DOWN 


a) VY knocked the bottom out 
EY of h cost of fence building. 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D- Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I! found all the Fence as 
saved 
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570 Miles of Farm-Owned Motor-Trucks 


There are 100,000 motor-trucks owned and used by farmers 


ping by truck, let him go down into 
the busy wholesale section of New York 
city—or any other big city. In New York 
city I have seen trucks sent in representing 


I: any one doubts that farmers are ship- 


almost every type of farmer within caronn | : 


distance of that city—South Jersey peace 
erage North Jersey vegetable grow 

uth Jersey egg producers, Long Islan 
cauliflower growers, New York milk pro- 
ducers, etc. 

A recent investigation by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, through the Bureau’s 
35,000 crop reporters, shows that there are 
about 50,000 farmers in the United States 
who own and use motor-trucks on their 
farms. Our own Research Department 
estimates between 100,000 and 110,000, 
after a very careful and thorough investi- 

tion, which is double the government 


If all these trucks were lined up on the 
highway, allowing thirty feet for each 
truck, they would make a string of trucks 
570 miles long. 

The farm-owned trucks are thickest in 
the corn belt, the Lake states, the Middle 
Atlantic and Southern New England 
states. Only trucks owned by farmers and 
used primarily for their own hauling are 
represented in those figures. 


Many Farmers Hire Tracks 


As an example, only ten motor-trucks 
owned by farmers were reported from one 
county in Central Indiana. The crop re- 
porter for one township in this county 
said: “I know only one farmer who owns 
a truck. Produce often goes to market in 
trucks hired for the occasion from truck 
owners who make a business of hauling.” 

The reporter from another township in 
the same county said: ‘There are twenty- 
five or more trucks in the township which 
do general hauling, mostly livestotk to 
Indianapolis and merchandise to the 
various towns. ‘The trucks are mostly 
owned.by men in the small towns, but a 
few farmers also own trucks and do 
custom hauling as a side-line.” - 


Rural Motor-Express Routes 


One reporter from a neighboring county 
in Indiana, for which twenty-nine farm- 
owned trucks were reported, said: “There 
is not a motor-truck in my territory owned 
by a farmer. When farmers have stock or 
grain to haul to market they hire city men 
who own trucks to haul it for them. These 
men charge fifty-five cents a 100 pounds 
for hauling stock to the city, forty miles 
distant.” 

Reporters in dairy regions frequently 


reported that milk is hauled in trucks 
owned by the milk companies or private 
individuals—each truck covering a fixed 
route each day and hauling the milk for 
all the farmers on the route. A certain 
amount of farm products is also trang 
ported over regularly established rural 
motor-express routes. 

There. certainly is a big chance for 
motor-truck shipping. Motor-truck routeg 
are springing up like d some of 
them die like weeds. For truek routes— 
just like any other business venture—must 

laid out just like a railroad system and ” 
must be just as efficiently. 


The Used Trucks Are Most Profitable 


Farmers who organize their own truck 
routes, as quite a few communities 
doing, should have a definite idea of 
a@ one-trop hau job, lasting 

—a motor-truck will have to solicit for 
traffic during a ne part of the year. A 
community that has something for market, 
or buys from market nearly all the year, 
is a far better place for a truck route. 

The market-places where farmers bu 
and sell must known in advance. 
the peoplesin the community covered by 
the proposed route buy sell in four 
different markets, widely separated, the 
problem is more complex than if all buy 
and sell in the same market. : 

Roads are perhaps, after all, the biggest 
factor for or against truck routes. Some ~ 
communities I know are just right for 
motor-truck route—all but the roads. For 
three months in the they are impass- 
able to a loaded vehicle, to say nothing of 
a truck loaded to capacity. 

Farmers’ motor-truck associations would 
searcely be satisfied with their truck ser- 
vice unless a return trip were made the © 
same day. Therefore the length of trip is 
an important consideration. It will take 
just about as long to do the picking up and 
unloading at farms as to do the unloading 
and picking up in the city. ‘ 

The use of trailers will cut down the cost 
per mile, if the roads will permit trailers. 

Any community that has trolley service 


or good railway service should eonsider ~ 


carefully before going about a truck reute. 
If the present system is doing well, the 
only other would be cheap- 
ness. Also, where there are quite a few 
farm-owned trucks, a truck route might 
not pay; in such a case, the best thing to 
do might be to have the neighbors do 


the hauling at so much apiece or ton, 


Motor-trucks and good roads are solving the farm transportation problem fas 
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"HANDY GRIP 
Refill Shaving Stick 
- 
ee 
COLGATE & CO. 
=e 199 Fulton St., New York 
rr 
- 
UCKE 
Hf galvanized metal sheets of 
LS The Thomas & Armstrong Company 4 Be 
DIRECT FROM F TO 
seMing plan until you get ourfreecatalog. today — 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certatn-teed is 
greater than that covered by any other kind of prepared 
roofing. Certain-teed comes in rolls—both in the staple 
gray and the mineral-surfaced green or red, and 
alse in green or red mineral-surfaced shingles for resi- 
dences. Light, medium and heavy Certain-teed Roof- 


ings are guaranteed for five, ten or fifteen 
spectively. The mineral-surfaced Certain-teed is gu 


anteed for ten years. 


31 


Better Barn Roofs at Lower: Cost 


Cease has always been lower in price 
than the less modern types of roofing. This was 
true when building materials and skilled labor were not 
so high as today. 


It is even more true now, because, generally speaking, 
Certain-teed costs the user less than it did years ago. 


In the few places where the price is not lower, the 
increase is much less, proportionately, than the increased 
cost of labor and materials. 


Certain-teed has alwayscost much less tolay. Because 
of the present high wages, the saving in laying costs 
effectéd by Certain-teed is greater than ever. 


But Certain-teed does more than reduce building costs; 
it gives you a better roof—a weather-proof, rust-proof, 
and spark-proof roof—guaranteed for five, ten and fifteen 
years, according to thickness. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


. 


PAINT- VARNISH: ROOFING & RELATED-BUILDING- PRODUCTS 
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selling plan until you get our freecatalog. 


and money saved. It’s the 
straight way to Thrift, with 


Why make a mussy mixing board 
of your face? 

You needn’t rub the lather in with 
your fingers when you use Col- 
gate’s Handy Grip Shaving Stick. 
It makes you forget that your 
beard is no longer downy. 


Add economy to comfort by pur- 
chasing Colgate’s Thrift Package. 
Ask for Colgate’s Thrift Shaving Pack- 
age. It contains one complete Handy 
Grip Shaving Stick, and two full sized 
“Refill” sticks of Colgate's. You refill 
the Handy Grip just as you screw a 
new electric bulb into its socket. 


HE galvanized metal sheets of 
Buckeye grain bins and corn 
cribs are bolted to an angle 
steel frame, making/them sim- 
plest to erect and absolutely 
staunch. Proof against weather, 
fire, mould, rats and thieves. 

Perfect ventilation; easy to fill 
to empty. Made in round, oblong and 
styles. Sizes for every need. 


Write for our free catalog TODAY. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Company 
335 Main St. London, Ohio 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
PRICES "WAY DOWN 
We've knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence buliding. 


We the Frei; and save 
you money. Here’ba man that 


Saved 38 per cent 
Mr. R. G. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
ood or better than | e: saved 

$26.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

Youwill néver know how cansave thru cur 
DIRECT FROM F TO BA 
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570 Miles of F Motor- Trucks 


There are 100,000 motor-trucks owned and used by farmers 


ping by truck, let him go down into 
the busy wholesale section of New York 
city—or any other big city. In New York 
city I have seen trucks sent in representing 
almost every type of farmer within hauli 
distance of that city—South Jersey peat 
wers, North Jersey vegetable grow 
uth Jersey egg producers, Long Islan 
cauliflower growers, New York milk pro- 
ducers, etc. 

A recent investigation by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, through the Bureau’s 
35,000 crop reporters, shows that there are 
about 50,000 farmers in the United States 
who own and use motor-trucks on their 
farms. Our own Research Department 
estimates between 100,000 and 110,000, 
after a very careful and thorough investi- 

tion, which is double the government 


If all these trucks were lined up on the 
highway, allowing thirty feet for each 
truck, they would make a string of trucks 
570 miles long. 

The farm-owned trucks are thickest in 
the corn belt, the Lake states, the Middle 
Atlantic and Southern New England 
states. Only trucks owned by farmers and 
used primarily for their own hauling are 
represented in those figures. 


Many Farmers Hire Tracks 


As an example, only ten motor-trucks 
owned by farmers were reported from one 
county in Central Indiana. The crop re- 
porter for one township in this county 
said: “I know only one farmer who owns 
a truck. Produce often goes to market in 
trucks hired for the occasion from truck 
owners who make a business of hauling.” 

The reporter from another township in 
the same county said: ‘There are twenty- 
five or more trucks in the township which 
do general hauling, mostly livestotk to 

dianapolis and merchandise- to the 
various towns. ‘The trucks are mostly 
owned. by men in the small towns, but a 
few s farmers also own trucks and do 
custom hauling as a side-line.” . 


Rural Motor-Express Routes 


One reporter from a neighboring county 
in Indiana, for which twenty-nine farm- 
owned trucks were reported, said: “There 
is not a motor-truck in my territory owned 
by a farmer. When farmers have stock or 
grain to haul to market they hire city men 
who own trucks to haul it for them. These 
men charge fifty-five cents a 100 pounds 
for hauling stock to the city, forty miles 
distant.” 

Reporters in dairy regions frequently 


iE any one doubts that farmers are ship- 


reported that milk is hauled in trucks 
owned by the milk companies or private 
individuals—each truck covering a fixed 
route each day and hauling the milk for ~ 
all the farmers on the route. A certain 
amount of farm products is also trans 
ported over regularly established rural] 
motor-express routes. 

There. certainly is a big chance for 
motor-truck shipping. Motor-truck routeg 
are springing up like weeds—and some of 
them die like weeds. For truek routes— 
just like any other business venture—must 

laid out just like a railroad system and 
must be managed just as efficiently. 


The Used Trucks Are Most Profitable 


Farmers who organize their own truck 
routes, as quite a few communities 
doing, should have a definite idea of 
a one-trop hau job, lasting 

for a few for 
—a motor-truck will have to solicit for 
traffic during a —_ part of the year. A 
community that has something for market, 
or buys from market nearly all the year, 
is a far better place for a truck route. 

The market-places where farmers bu 
and sell must be known in advance. it 
the peoplesin the community covered by 
the proposed route buy and sell in four 
different markets, widely separated, the 
problem is more complex than if all buy 
and sell in the same market. : 

Roads are perhaps, after all, the biggest 
factor for or against routes. Some ~ 
communities I know are just right for a 
motor-truck route—all but the roads. For 
three months in the they are impass- 
able to a loaded vehicle, to say nothing of | 
@ truck loaded to capacity. 

Farmers’ motor-truck associations would 
scarcely be satisfied with their truck ser- 
vice unless a return trip were made the ~ 
same day. Therefore the length of trip is 
an important consideration. It will take 
just about as long to do the picking up and 
unloading at farms as to do the unloading 
and picking up in the city. ‘ 

The use of trailers will cut down the cost 
per mile, if the roads will permit, trailers. 

Any community that has trolley service 


or good railway service should consider 


carefully before going about a truck reute. 
If the present system is doing well, the 
only other consideration would be cheap- 
ness. Also, where there are quite a few 
farm-owned trucks, a truck route might 
not pay; in such a case, the best thing to 
do might be to have the neighbors do 
the hauling at so much apiece or ton 


Motor-trucks and good roads are solving the farm transportation problem (7 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certatn-teed is 

: greater than that covered by any other kind of prepared 

. roofing. Certain-teed comes in rolls—both in the staple 

: gray and the mineral-surfaced green or red, and 
’ also in green or red mineral-surfaced shingles for resi- 
dences. Light, medium and heavy Certain-teed Roof- 


ings are guaranteed for five, ten or fifteen re- 
spectively. The mineral-surfaced Certain-teed is guar- 
anteed for ten years. 


al CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN ‘TEED 


e year. A 

or market, 

year, 

mest Better Barn Roofs at Lower: Cost 

overed by 

ll in fi 

ated, the : ERTAIN-TEED has always been lower in price 

a than the less modern types of roofing. This was 

he bigues : true when building materials and skilled labor were not 

ight fora _ $0 high as today. — 

oads. For 

nothing even more true now, because, generally speaking, 
Certain-teed costs the user less than it did years ago. 
In the few places where the price is not lower, the 


increase is much less, than the increased 
cost of labor and materials. 


Certain-teed has always cost much less tolay. Because 
é of the present high wages, the saving in laying costs 
_ effectéd by Certain-teed is greater than ever. 


But Certain-teed does more than reduce building costs; 
it gives you a better roof—a weather-proof, rust-proof, 
and spark-proof roof—guaranteed for five, ten and fifteen 
years, according to thickness. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Look for the REFLEX EDCE 


son, AL Tower Co. 


ASS 


Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Highest references. 
Best results. 

ness assured. Send 
for booklet. 3 
Weteoh F. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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How To Make Tire Fillers Stick 


MOTORIST told me the other day 
that tire fillers were no good—that 
they would not stick. 

Questioning him, I found that he had 
merely smeared a little cement over 
cut as found, pushed in some of the tread 
filler, and then gone on his way. 

To make tread fillers stick, you must 
first trim smooth the edges of the cut with 
a sharp knife, roughen the rubber. with 
emery cloth or sandpaper, and thoroughly 

apply a heavy coat of patching 
cement, and while this is i take 
what you judge to be a little more than 
enough tread filler to fill the hole and 
knead it between your fingers until soft. 

When the cement is dry, push this 
filler firmly into the hole and trim off with 
a moistened knife until the repair is level 
with the tread. If possible, let the repair 
stand a few hours before using the tire. 

It is well worth while to repair these 
cuts promptly. If see ge sand and dirt 
will eventually be fo under the rubber 
next to the tire fabric and this will sepa- 
rate the two, sometimes spreading over a 
whole casing and stripping it of the outside 
rubber. And even if this does not happen, 


the fabric which is exposed by the cut 
PT. 


will decay. 


Care of Inner Tubes 
Some common causes of trouble 


Undue haste in replacing a ctured or 
blown-out tube is Ser much 
trouble. The most common mistake is 
pinching the tube. The tube may be in- 
sefted in an uneven or twisted manner. 
This causes it to overlap or wrinkle, with 
the result that in a short time it will cut 
through where it has been overla ped, 
and produce a leak. The same trouble is 
also caused sometimes by putting a new 
tube into the tire just as it is taken from 
the box. 
_ When the tube is applied after mount- 
a me is such an inrush of air that it 
often buckle up the tubes, thereby 
forcing a tiny section beneath the head 
&p er. ially will this occur if 
e valve stem is not pulled out to its 
proper position. 
e operator should proceed slowly 
when applying the tube. Before putting 
it into the casing it should be given a 
couple of “shots” of air, then it should be 
epp ied carefully; the inside—the side on 
which the stem occurs—should always be 
kept inside. When it isin the casing it 
should be “‘talced” carefully and the fingers 
should be forced all around the tire te 
make sure that the tale has been evenly 
distributed; then, before the loose bead is 
applied, the tire should be given a little 
more air, 


Tracing Lamp Failure wre 
B. H. WIKE, Mlinois 


In making a test for lamp failure, first 
look at the lamp bulb. The filament 
may be burnt out and it will take a sharp 
eye to see the small which the current 
ean not ._ If you wish to test the lamp, 
take it from its socket and apply one_con- 
tact to the battery and hold)a wire from 
the battery to the other contact. If the lam: 

does not light and the contacts-are aoed 
the ll rigs the 

e p appears all right 

above test, disconnect the terminal where 
the cable enters the lamp back and “short’”’ 
across its contacts If a occurs. with 
a snap then the trouble is very likely in 
the lamp sockets. In this a single- 


wire system will call for touching the end 


of the eable conneetion against. the frame: 


Tires, Tubes and Poor 


the patches and reliners was 


for 6,000 miles, when I could purchate 


‘save all thé trouble and grief had beg 


of the car, while a two-wire system wi 
need the two contacts of the wires toughs 
to each other. Be sure yeur lamps ang 
the right voltage. : 

The presence of current in the cable 
with the switch turned tg “on” will mop 
than likely indicate no shert circuits j 
the system; the next thing te look ints 
either the switch or the fuses or beth, j 
loose contact or cable terminal of 
switch will knock a lamp out, and 9 bun 
fuse or corroded fuse will alse for. 
stall the current’s passage. 
corroded clips or making them fit 
will correct the last: named trouble, 

If a test at the lamp socket shows » | 
current, and the fuse and elips are all) 
good condition, then the battery is t 
place where the trouble lies, unless a broke, 
cable or a bad terminal from battery jp 


switch is causing the | failure. Take 
hydrometer test of the battery amin 
test the voltage. A discharged batiey 
will cause a and _light eve 

are in 


when all the cables toa 


shape. 
t rechar; Also investigate th 


Relined Tires Didn’t Pay: 


been talling me that they were petal 
me y were a 
extra 800 {0 1,500 miles out of than 
tires by- fixing them up with patches an 
reliners. That sounded quite attragiiyg 
especially when you consider the ee 
cost of tires, and so I decided that I ougit 
to be able to do as well as others int 
ducing the high cost of autemobiling. 

I had some old tires lying around an 
I carefully picked out three that seemel 
to be in good condition. Two were di 
smooth-tread tires, size 30 x 344. Another 
was 30 x 3. 

All of these tires were worn down to th 


30 x 3 tire with an inside patch and at 
liner and put that on the car, and also put 
a reliner in the other 30 x 34 tire and put 
that on. One tire ran 380 miles and the 
other seventy miles, and then both blew 


out. 

I felt that I had given this reclaiming @ 
old tires a good and fair try-out, 01 
figured out how much I had been able t 
save by this method. The three tires had 
run a total of 995 miles, and the cost @ 


a cost of $5.52 for patches and relinets per 
1,000 miles, not figuring anything for the 
time and trouble of putting them in, 
the repairing of the inner tubes after they 
had blown out. a 

' If it cost $5.52 for 1,000 miles, it 8S 
very simple calculation to discover that # 
would be about $33.12 for 6,000 miles 
which is the guaranteed mil of 
standard tires today, and thus i woke up 
to the fact that in my case at least I wa 
doing a lot of work ‘and having~a lot @ 
trouble for the privilege of expending ® 
cash for tires at the rate of more than $3 


brand new ones at a much less Le 
guaranteed for the same distance, and als 


having. Geo. P., Pear, 


_ Treat All Seeds 
me q Take no chances. Smut is a 
decreases the yield of grain as 
much as 20%. 
— is endorsed by the U. S. 
partment of Agriculture as the 
“og y standard treatment of seed grain, 
to prevent smuts, fungus growth, 
— potato scab and black-leg. - 
e Farmers F7i 
sat i Insures a full yield because it destroys 
all forms of smuts and checks all plant 
mes 4 diseases known to affect grain crops. 
as : the Laboratories of the Perth Amboy 
Chemical Works—treats 40 bushels of 
seed. New hand-book just issued free. 
| 708-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK , 
|); Maer 
— 
7 
4 breaker strip, and one had worn down 
ral the first layer of fabric in a couple @ 
places. The inside layer of fabric inal 
BRAND tires was giving way and had completely 
Ne parted in two of them. 
4; I put an inside in the one to cover 
REFLEX the place where the inside layer of fabne 
had parted, and.then put a reliner in ® 
“=SLICKERS protect the whole tire. I put this tirem 
ee a °7 ae my car, and it ran 487 miles and then bley 
oe re out. I fixed it up again on the spot withs 
pw 7 blow-out patch and it ran fifty-eight mom | 
— junked it, 
{ ; 
| 
ing season, Do farm terracing Get 
Farm 
An. Terracer & 
get out of fix. Con farm ditches or 
; ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men. 
Mitr ay ; Every farm needs one. Send your name for 
x Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 
Owensboro Ditcher & 
Box 506 Owensboro, Ky. 
— 10 Days’ Free Trial On 


mo INGTON 
were old 


344. Another 
Vacation This Fall 
toe Take A Vacation This ! 
"fabri in al 
complete ERE are Thompson's ideas on farming. 
» one tou “T’'ve been watching my neighbors for many years. Some farmers ‘dig in’ the 
of fan year around. They make money, but— 
t this tire on “Last fall when I got back from two weeks’ shooting my neighbor, Hutchins, tried to ae 
an get me riled because I'd been loafing. = 
didn’t answer him.° [t wasn’t any use, but I don’t mind saying that Hutch is envious 
— because we get more done and treat ourselves better than he does. We all get in a rut : 
fixed Sa if we stick too close to our job. He never leaves the farm except to go to town. . 
and also put “And you ought to see the deer I brought back. I sent some venison over to Hutchins = 
ire just for the fun of it.” 
Remington, 
ry-out, 80 | | 
| for Shooting Right 
“the cost 3 

lines and Slide Action, Riles in 1816. Not pee on that 
hing for have great respect for the unquestioned respon- account, but because of practical merit, Remington . 

’ sibility and experience behind all Remington products. _yifles have always held a strong position with folks 3 
s after they oy more than 100 years it has been the practice 1 he farm. . 

000 miles on the basis of actual performance behind alll fire-  Sekead te _serve you, There 

ve of molt arme and ammunition, m throughout country. 

woke Send for General Catalog 

was 

nga. lot REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

a 3 ; a Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City | 


Successor to The Remington Armas Usien Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
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BIG MONEY. 
IN ORNERY HORSES 


MYX free book will amaze you. See the big 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
greable horses can be picked up for asong, 
¥ my methods you can quickly transform them into 
re-sell them profit, 
a ea breaking cols training’ 
horses for an. 
Write! Mv book fs free, postage prepaid. No obii- 
* gation. A postcard brings it. Write today. 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, 228 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Byvery truck farmer and gardener will find this me- 
ehine will for itself over and over the first season. 
it is y and dependable; equi with 2h. p. 
Evi water cooled motor, Magneto, 
gears, correct bearings and trouble 


Does Work of Four Men 


Cultivates all kinds of truck and market 
barro 


ck after 5 
$290 F.O.B. Cleveland. W: 


The Atlantic Machine & Mig. 
480 W Prospect St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAWS Woop 
the Work of Ten Men — x Cost 


This one-man cross-cut saw outfit run 
bs gasoline engine cuts 15 to 35 cords 
wood a day—fells trees—makes ties 
runs machinery. One man or a boy 
can handle it. Easy to operate, easy to 
move, gine can be used for 

other farm work when not sawing. 


PHILLIPS 25 DRAG SAW 
Fast 


in any weather. Simply 


PERFECT HEAT 


Doylair Furnace Stove will give you better heat 
less cost and fuel than furnace. It 


possible. You 
and warm feet, and hay will cease to fear cold weather or 
the high cost of fuel. and 


way a u 
the cellar. With this one exception you will get more 


rom no A 
Price, $75 F. 0. B, Beloit, Wis. Cash with order or C.0.D. 


&. BELOIT STOVE & MFG..CO., Beloit, Wis. 
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ERRY SCOTT was raised on a small 

New England farm, so small that 

when Jerry was sixteen years old 
there was no longer room on the farm for 
him and his dad, who was still able to do 
a full day’s work. So Jerry went to a 
nearby factory. After he worked eight years- 
as a factory d, his father died, and it 
became necessary for Jerry to return to 
the farm in order to be able to take care of 
his mother and two younger sisters. 
Meanwhile, the young man had married 
a nice girl who lived in the town where he 
had been at work, and had two children, 
both boys. 

In due time these two boys or up, 
and the question arose as to what they 
should do to earn a living. Remembering 
his own Sepeenets, and realizing that it 


was the small size of his father’s farm that 
made it necessary for him to go to town to. 
find work, Jerry decided to take a different 


course. adjoining farm, about the size 
of his own, was owned by a neighbor who 
was growing old and whose boys had all 
gone to the city. Jerry rented this farm 
with its full equipment of implements and 
stock, and he and his two boys farmed the 
two farms together. They saved their 
money and finally bought the rented farm 
when it came on the market at the death 
of the owner. By this time both boys 
were full-grown. e elder married, and 
settled down on the new farm, but con- 
tinued to work in partnership with his 
father and brother. 

About this time another nearby farm 
was rented, and the three farms were run 
as one, the three men working together 
when the work required it. Just a short 
time ago the partners bought the third 
farm, and the younger son married and 
moved onto it. These three men are now 
doing very well in their partnership. They 
have enough labor among them to do 

mething more than milk a few cows 
night and morning, and grow their feed. 
As a means of filling in their spare time, 
and of adding to their income, they have 
planted several acres of apple orchard 
most of which is now bearing, and pro- 
ducing a good revenue. They also grow 
quite a large acreage of potatoes and other 
truck crops, mainly cabbage and seed 
tomatoes. They also grow a little onion 
seed. Their farm is one of the few in the 
locality that is not reducing production 
this year. The men 
small youngsters can do practically e 
work needed, and at the end of the year 
they usually have some money to invest. 
They expect to put most of this in farm 
land, as that is the one kind of investment 
they are sure they understand. 


Want To Do Their Part 


The following letter comes from Penn- 
sylvania: ‘The farmers of our community 
are about to start a farm organization, and 
would like very much to have the Capper- 
Hersman bill passed, or something that 
e effect. What can we do 
to help the bill along?” . 

Fine! If farmers all over the country 
would take such steps we would have no 
trouble in getting justice from Congress. 
The thing te do is to write 34 a petition 
requesting Congress to pass the Capper- 
’Hersman or some similar bill at the 
earliest possible moment and send it to 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. Send a copy also to 
your own representative in Congress. 

The House committee having this bill 


. in charge reported it out under the name 


of the Volstead bill, which is enough like 
the Capper-Hersman bill to answer the 


purpose. It passed the Houseby a large 


Getting Land for the Boys— 


- chance of getting through this coming 


majority. It has been reported f, 

to the Senate and is now on che, Hii 
calendar. If Our Folks keep after Congrog 
about this matter the Volstead bill hag 


winter. A bill of this kind would help 
lot of sick farms, for it would make possibl, 
the cooperative marketing of farm prod 
ucts, thus eutting out some of the unneges 


sary and profits between the | 
farm and the ultimate consumer. be 


The Working Partner’s Share 


An Illinois correspondent wants to know 
if a working partner who furnishes nothing 
but the labor should get any part of th 
increase of livestock, such as chickens 
pigs, calves and the like. 

The usual terms with a working partne 
of this kind is for him to get one-third of 
the farm produéts. Hence, one-third of 
the feed given all the farm animals is his 
He should therefore get his third of th 
increase. One might easily conceive 4 
case where the only net products of the 
farm would consist of such increase in 
young animals. In this case the partner 
who furnishes the labor should certainly 

his share. The er’s labor offsets 

e stock furnished by the owner. 


Leaving the City for the Fari 


This interesting letter comes from Virginia: 
“My son is a graduate of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and is 
anxious for me to sell out and buy a farm, 
the whole family to leave the city and live 
on it. I am fifty-two years old, and have 
a wife, two daughters and three sons. One 
son does not want to go on a farm, but the 
other two are anxious to go. One of these 
boys is twenty, and the other, who took 
the training at college, is twenty-four. 
“T can put $20,000 in a farm, including 
equipment, and still have enough per 
manent investment left to bring in about 
$300 a month. My son’s idea is to a0 
general farming on about a 150-acre farm 
near Richmond. 
“T have a good meee and am uneasy 
about selling out, though I would certainly 
like to quit and go on a farm. My soni 
a steady worker, and Iam not afraid 
his getting tired of it. But if he fails @ 
make a go of it, it will be too late for me 
at my age to go back to town and start 
over. 
“What do you say?” a 
From a purely business standpoint 1 do 
not think such a change advisable. But 
in view of the fact that this man wants 
get-away from his business, a natural de 
sire after years of hard work at it, and the 
further fact that an independent income 
$300 a month will permit a family to live 
very well indeed on a good farm even if 
the farm does not pay handsomely, the 
matter becomes largely one of choice. Tt 
uires unusual ability as a farmer to make 
a farm pay as well as a city business 
volving the same amount of capital. git 
is probable that the contemplated move 
to the farm would reduce income, but # 
might also add much to life that would 
compensate for loss of considerable i 
come. As a pure business proposition, 
would advise the boys to rent a good farm 
for a year or two with the privilege of ba 
ing it at a stipulated sum. - This wo’ 
give them a chance to try out farming @ 
see whether they like it as well as 
now think they should, and also to 8 
whether they can make a success of I 
without too t an outlay of cash 
without sacrificing the city business. # 
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ake : soft éoal, coke or wood. It heats five or six rooms evenly 
ee Ay and comfortably and warms their floors in any kind of 
eh ee weather, without over-heating the room where it sits. It 
you the kind of heat you have always wanted in 
pee. F ‘all. in winter and spring, with leas fuel and care thanyou | 
| 
re pleasure and more genuine heat out 0 
Ay: Doylair t yat of any heater you have ever had 
é ¢ 


Through cutting out the fads and 


great savings in production costs. 


further savings, made pos- 
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Clothcraft Cannot Afford to. 
: - Betray the Trust of Its Friends 


UST one way to buy your new 
suit—make sure it has VALUE. 


—yalue in its fabric—ilong-wearing 
qualities that look and feel the 
same six months and more later. 


—yalue in the sttiches and seams 
and /inings—honest  work- 
manship and long-living 
materials. 

—value in the style—the kind 
of a suit men like to wear, 
“smart, yet sensible. 


* * 


This Fall, Clothcraft offers the 
biggest value in a man’s suit and 
at a moderate price. There is no 
swerving from the standards 
that Clothcraft has built up in sea- 
sons past—Clothcraft cannot afford 
to betray the trust of its friends. 


frills and concentrating production 
on only a few simplified models 
(smart, sensible, sturdy clothes of 
the sort that most men seem to 
prefer) Clothcraft brings about 


Through purchases of raw = ma- 
terials in large quantities, other. 
savings are made. And 
added to these are still 


sible by ingenious short-cuts. to 


N the evolution of a finished 
suit from the original fabric, 


findings, etc., are many processes 


IF YOU READ 
in the Clothcrafé’Plant unique 


THIS YOU WILL 
SEE WHY CLOTH- 
CRAFT OFFERS 
SUCH UNUSUAL 


The combining of two processes 
here, the elimination of another 
operation there, the introduction 
of a machine elsewhere to do in a 
minute what it would take a man 
an hour to do—these are the ways 
in which savings are effected. 


‘ ‘labor used to be spent in the 


as to time and money-saving 
features. 


For instance, a lot of costly hand-. 


better 


erate. 


~ at 


manufacturing — short-cuts 
such as are described below. 


All these savings are passed on to 
you in the 
VALUES at prices distinctly mod- 
The result is that 
Clothcraft offers this season’s 
biggest values in men’s cloth- 
ing and actually guarantees it 
to’ give satisfactory wear and 
service. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


form of BETTER 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


HE new Clothcrafe Clothes Book not only 

pictures the new models but describes an imter- 
esting way for you to save money on your new suit. 
A post-card request brings you a copy (no charge). 
Address The Joseph & Feiss Co., 630 St. Claie 
Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. ~ 


sewing in of sleeves. Clothcraft 
has devised a cylindrical base 
machine which enables the op- 
erator to distribute the fulness 
more accurately than on a flat 
bed—saving time and doing 
better work. 


Again, in stitching the “‘rele- 

scope” in the turn-up of the 
Here Clothcraft does 
away with a complete operation 
by using a double-needle. Like- 
wise, in the making of the pocket, 
Clothcraft uses a. double-needle 


saves the time of an experienced 
pocket-maker and eliminates 
two costly operations. 


The little machines that sew on 
buttons with incredible speed 
save more valuable minutes— 
and thus here and there through- 
out the plant are a score or more 
ingenious short-cuts to better 
manufacturing performed at a 
saving of time and money. These 
in themselves give ample reason 
why Clothcraft can afford such 
wonderful values at such mod- 


erate prices. 
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esk for our free 
book “How to 
[7 Make the Farm 

Pay More.” It 
will show you how 
you can improve 
your crops, increase 
your yield, improve 
[7 your stock and multi- 

ply your profits. 


farmer’s son or city man and want 
to increase i get ahead 


good pay tions as farm 
of Pree 

4. L. LAIRD, President 
AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
845 Laird Bidg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 


&S Big Farming Books FREE 
te students for limited time only. Priceless imtormation, Write today. 


FREE Book Coupon 


American Farmers School, 845 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Mim. 


“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 
at Rock-Bottom Factory ‘Prices. Positively greatest 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Set 

any place. postal for 
ie Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
901-051 Pike Cincinnati, 0. 


Roofing Book 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use, 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. z 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all ebout Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful- Sample 
Cards. If you want Sage write ine. & it now. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymonth St., Brooklyn, Y. 


| the grains along with the fan 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


LL normal boys and girls are on the 
alert to make money; and all men 
and women, who are on the alert to 

keep the young folks on the farms, want to 
help them. The fair managers in many 
counties offer special premiums to yo 
people; but even where there are no i 
the boys and girls 
earn money at the fairs. Instead of enter- 
ing farm produce in their own names, 
fathers and mothers get the children to 
select the articles and then collect the 
premiums, only stipulating that the young 
workers prepare poe gee attend to 
making the entries and getting the things 
back home again. 

Where there are both boys and girls in 
a family, the girls usually take the do- 
mestic and vegetable exhibits while the 


boys show chickens, , and the farm 
aainale. But a family of girls can show 


work and 

canned fruits, omitting only the ani . 
It is hard for a girl to enter and exhibit a 
sve or lamb, and boys on the other 
d do not like to potter with vegetables, 
unless it be mammoth pumpkins or melons. 
. Everybody wants to succeed, of course, 
and there are a few simple tricks in the 
trade that will help success along. Several 
months before fair. tiie, get out the list 
of premiums offered in the a year. 
Even if an item or two should be dropped, 
the list will serve as a first-rate guide. 
Look it over carefully and mark on a piece 
of paper every item >that could er 


interest you. If you see some vegetab 
or grain which you can furnish, and in 
which there will be few entries, mark that 


thing down with a star, for it’s your par- 
ticular big chance. 

Then when you have decided on your 
representatives for the fair, you can begin 
to “doll” them up. The fine — 
must be watered in dry weather and have 
all the small pumpkins and buds picked 
off, so that the vine will have nothing on 
its hands but the raising of one big vege- 
table. The choice potatoes can be picked 
out of the early ones and carefully com- 
pared to see that they are of even size and 
weight. The finest Bo ger can be located 
and all defective fruit removed from the 
branch on which they grow. The toma- 
toes can be trimmed so that the sunlight 
falls on every side of the fruit, andthe 
vines can be carefully tied to stakes to 
avoid discolorations or bruised 
the last minute. Any flowers and plants 
to be shown should have special attention 
and the pots should be made clean an 
attractive. 


offers great inducements to the girls. Even 
if the sgn: is only $1 for first and fifty 
cents for second prize, it pays to hunt up 
every quilt and bit of needlework that has 
@ least chance of winning. There are 
always the latest things, too, in the way of 


fancy bags, aprons, hand-embroidered 


ts at: 


The fancy-work department always 


Fair Premiums for Children | 
By HILDA RICHMOND 


Calf-club boys make their parents hump to win 


towels, table-covers, camisole yokes and 
what-not made in leisure minutes and ex- 
hibited with pride and success. 
ruit is profitable also, i aust’ 
the canned fruit is not made just for the 
occasion but must be provi for winter 
‘in every home. By taking a little extra 
care, and selecting jars of the same size 
and shape, it is oe to pick up many 
extra dollars in this department. In some 
counties fruit can be entered as single ex- 
hibits and -also in groups, so that it is 
possible to win two separate prizes on the 
same display. I think_nothi gras 
greater thrill to a young canner than to 
see her beautiful fruits and vegetables 


securely sealed in clear orna- 
mented with the red or blue ribbon that 
marks the first prize. 

Meanwhile, the boys will be getting the 
calves, colts, sheep, chickens ains 
ready for exhibition. The grains should 
be cleaned and recleaned, as the judge will 


use a powerful glass to determine whether 

or not there is foreign matter in the exhibit. 

Selecting corn for the fair is an education 

in itself, and the boys should be eneouraged 

to ask an agricultural student to coach” 
them in the art of picking winning ears. 

With beets and pumpkins and turnips, size _ 
is about the only requirement; but in 

selecting corn, clover seed, and oats many 
other nece ities determine the 
prize-winning ay. 

Chickens are always interesting to ex- 
hibit, as more and more of the young 

le of the country are finding out. 
ith plu well washed and coops in 
good order the feathered pets attract at- 
ntion everywhere. Prize winners at the 
county fair ar find their way te bigger 
shows that offer bigger inducements, and ~ 
because of these the young folks are easily 
led to develop a y prefitable chicken 
puppies an 
come in for special prizes, besides giving 
an opportunity to their owners to at a 
— and have only empty coops to take 
ome from the fair. oy 

Exhibiting calves and sheep and pigs 
means more work than showing vegetabl 
but it pays to let the youngsters show 0! 
the best stock on the farm and enjoy the 

miums. The boy who leads a prize 
eifer in the ring, or raises the prize colt, 
will have a more exalted opinion of farming 
than hundreds of lectures en the superi- 
ority of farm life over city existence. will 
ever give him. 

Young people sometimes earn from $10 
to $25 in premiums and then have the 
articles left for sale or for home use. Often 
a public-spirited merchant will buy the 
prize vegetables to ona in his window - 
together with the name of the grower; oF 
again some person who expects to exhibit 


at the state fair will buy the best of thé || 


display to add to his own collection. ig 
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2 Edwards “Reo” Met 
oe wa e0 al Shingles 
ee ‘ cost less ; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
eae or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof 
Get our wonderfully 
samples, We sell direst 
tory to user. Ask for 
LOW PRICED GARAGES 
FREE 
is 
CENTS A ROD and 
up for 47 inch. WE PAY THE 
Low prices Barbed 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. 
Solid on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 


At Your Dealer’s 
SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


Your choice of beautiful 
and authentic Designs, in 


coloringstoharmonize . 


with each of your bedrooms. 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds,— 
and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Simmons 
Beds. 


BETH ATLANTA 


ONSIDERING howthe 
average bed is selected 
—it is a wonder people sleep 
so well as they do. 
There is the bed bought to 
“match” the rest of the fur- 
niture. 
And the bed that “has al- 
ways been in the family.” 


And the me d bought 
for its sanitary quality—or 
because “a cheap bed will 
do for the children.”’ 


Never a thought about 

sleep. there are many 

people who never get wholly 

. Always just a little 

duarheil by rattle, creak or 

feeling of unsteadiness. 
Never completely rested. 


_Go,to your store 
and see the Beds Built for 


= fine Simmons Beds, 
four-square, firm, noiseless— 
inviting relaxation and deep, 
sound sleep. 


The “SHERATON” 
Design 1967—in Twin Pair 


How many beds in your 
home really invite sleep 


Beds for your children and 
guests, as well as yourself. 


Twin Beds, by all means— 
in the interests of undisturb- 
ed rest and perfect health. 
: The “SHERATON” 

Design 1967—in Twin Pair 

Designedin the finest spiritofthat 
wonderful period of which Shera- 
tonwastheacknowledgedieader. 

—Simmons new Square Steel 
Tubing; seamless, smooth, beau- 
tifully enameled in the accepted 
decorativecolors.—Simmons 
ented pressed steel noiseless Cor- 
ner Locks. Easy rolling casters .— 
Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleas- 
ing in Twin Pair. 

If your dealer does not 
show you the Simmons line, 
youneedonly write tous. We 
will see that they are shown 
to you. * * 

Free Booklets on Sleep! 
— Write us for ‘‘What Leading 
Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate 

Beds and Sound Sleep”’ and 


“Yours for a Perfect Night's 
Rest.” 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 


7 SEPTEMBER, 1920 32 
Op many © 1920, Simons Company 
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A Post Card BringsThis Big 175- 
PageJewelry Book fromWarld’s 
Largest Mail Order Jewelers 


Just your pame and address on a postal brings 
pile big. new 175-page 

-N y Jewelry 
Book. It is filled with unusual 
money-saving offers in Jewel- 
try, Diamonds, Wa . Silver- 
ware, Leather Goods, Toilet 
Sets, Fine Cutlery, Hand Bage 
and Choice Novelties direct 
from Providence, the very 
of the jewelry manu- 
facturing industry. All goods 


SSSA. Soli 

Geld Ring sold direct to user at money- 
gbotee saving prices and on money- 

== + 10,000 Articles 
>> <<, toChoose From 
ry article shown 

in this great book is a 
in in the finest jew- 
offered the 
America. 

oney on Jewelry 


ha 

money by dealing with the old, time- 
tried, reliable house of Baird-North 
Co. Order any article shown here and, 
if are not satisfied with your bar- 
ts gain, we will refund your money. 
on Send NOW for FREE Jewelry Book 
book ite thousands 

mall order house—e: 


Established 1895 Capital $1,090,000 
768 Broad St. Providence, R. L 
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The letter-head reproduced above came 
from bert Murphy, Virginia. The 
letter which follows needs no further 
explanation. 


N the spring of 1913 a few progressive 

farmers in the vicinity of Gordons- 

ville, Va., believing that a cooperative 
organization would be of great advantage 
to the community, met according to pre- 
vious appointment and organized the 
Gordonsville Farmers Club, which hassince 
developed into the biggest thing in the 
community, 

They elected a president and secretary- 
treasurer and adopted suitable constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

While they wanted the organization to 
embrace every energetic farmer in the 
community they, instead of making special 
effort for membership, gave their attention 
to ways and means for making the organ- 
ization the greatest possible good, net only 
to the farmers but to the entire commu- 
nity, both country.and town. Its helpfulness 
soon being manifest to all solved the 
question of gaining membership; so that 
with just a little friendly effort, almost 
every practical farmer in the vicinity of 
Gordonsville has been persuaded to be- 
come an active member. The organiza- 
tion has been a success from the be aaa 

It is now an incorporated body wit 
about 100 members, every member a 
stockholder. It not only ships the farm- 
ers’ produce and handles agricultural lime, 
fertilizers, feeds, etc., but is 
the high cost of living with a general line o 
groceries. Their business in 1918 amount- 
ed to $40,000, and in 1919 reached the 
$50,000 mark. 

Through the influence of the organi- 
zation we now have a county nt, a 
creamery and canning factory, all of which 
are doing much ® add prosperity to the 
community. 

The monthly meetings, which are usually 
well attended, form an educational center 


their fruit trees, and in many ways. show 


the 


‘sales without leaving t 


G. S. McELRoy, . R. 
Co-operative Club Inc Gh 


where we discuss all subjects ini 
to agriculture and horticulture, liy 
and dairying, Ey roads, edueati 
sanitation, ete, The organization has beg 
the means of bringing to the community 
many of the best speakers on the various 
subjects of interest to the community, 


Since the formation of the organi 
the farmers are liming their land. spraying 


ing improvement in their farm 

ment. The work of our present eounty 
agent in his effort to encourage eommen 
cial apple growing is worth many time 
more to the county than his salary, 

We inyite interested people everywher 
when convenient to visit our monthly 
meeting, and enjoy with us that spiritg 
social friendship and mutual helpfulney 


that can not well be explained on paper, 
agricultural lime building; : i 
feed; Fig. 4, general store. 
Small Advertisements Pay 


By EDGAR L. MILLS a 


Farmers in Cayuga county, N. Y., use the 
advertising columns of the leadin \ 
papers very freely. . They have educated 
the town and city veep to leok over 
these advertisements daily, and the smal 
ads seldom fail to dispose of anything 
have to offer. 
ay, garden produce, vegetables, live 
stock, implements or vehicles are coi 
stantly listed, with the telephone number 
of the seller. Those who are in the market 
to buy such things can find out ing 
moment the price of the goods offered for 
sale, and the farmers are saved the trouble 
of going from place to place to find cum 
tomers. Frequently wey are able to makt 
eir farms, as i> 
terested people will seek them out, either 
in person or by telephone. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB 


which save you money, free. 


OUP ELEVATOR 
Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Roller 
=e Onain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
etrain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Ear Corn—60 Sushels in 
three minutes. 
SOLD ON POSI 
GUARANTEE. 


BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalog showing 8 sty! 
ich rite for it today. 


THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box 295 Morron, IL. 


also Crib Plans 4 


| AGENTS: $12 a Day 


WEW KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 


‘ect burner ever invented. Can’t clog up. Burns 
any coal or wood stove into 


; 
4 
5 
ter, 2 pearls, green gold trim- — Satisfaction Guar- 
ming, and with safety catch. 
ea: Pries onty $3.50. anteed or Money Back 
—send name and address on postal. : ? . : 
= 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
Big seller. Write for Agency terms and territory. 
PARKER MFG. 00. 228 DAYTON, Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
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Made fram Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION SUITS - SHIRTS + DRAWERS 


SEPTEMBER, 


Lack of it may mean 


goose-flesh soon 


‘QU know that foresight is bet-- 


ter than hindsight—-your busi- 
mess demands it. You reap today 
because your foresight led .you to 
sow months ago. You may suffer 
months hence unless you use your 
foresight now. 

Remember that up north Jack 
Frost waits to pounce upon the un- 
wary who did not have the fore- 
sight to get 10-rib knitting warmth. 

Remember also that the only 
medium-priced underwear which is 
made in the high-priced way—with 
10-ribs to the inch instead of the 
usual eight—is Mayo Underwear. 

This closer 10-rib knitting natu- 
rally gives Mayo Underwear greater 
warmth and elasticity. 10-rib knit- 
ting also enables Mayo Underwear 


to stand the wear and tear of 


mumerous washings and come out 
smiling. 

Remember Mayo 10-rib Under- 
wear and ask for it when you want 
real winter warmth. Every genuine 
Mayo 10-rib garment has our trade- 


‘mark—shaped like a diamond— 


sewn in the neckband. Look for 
Mayo at your dealer’s. os 


THE MAYO MILLS. 


Mayopan, MT. Arry, N.C. 


Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 
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‘The Dumb-Waiter Our Folks Want 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


as I poured over those 3,600 house- 
plans that Our Folks sent in? The 
dumbwaiter! 

Plan after plan showed it; letter after 
letter talked about it. And so I’m going 
to talk about it, too. 

There are any number of t of dumb- 
waiters on the market, ma y a dozen 
different companies; but, in general, they 
are all very much like the one I’ve shown 
here. A car or box, with one or more 
shelves in it, is set between two guide- 
posts; lugs clasp the guides loosely, so that 
the car can easily slide up and down. 

A smooth, stout rope, as you see, is 
fastened to the top of the car; thence it 
runs up overhead, passes around a spindle 
or drum, and then down again, ending in a 
heavy iron weight. This weight is cal- 
culated to just about balance the loaded 
dumb-waiter; but, as loads always vary, 
it can not eractly balance. Therefore, 
some brake device must be adopted; other- 
wise the car would shoet up to the ceiling 
when empty, and crash down to the cellar 
when loaded. 

Sometimes a special hand-brake; worked 
by a long cord, grips the spindle, except 
when you pull the cord; but the more 
usual scheme is the one I’ve shown in 
Fig. 2. Here an automatic brake checks 
the drum; pulling one side or the other of 
the endless-cord, turns the large wheel, 
releases the brake, and winds the support- 
ing rope up or down, thus raising or lower- 
ing the car. 

Of course, it is possible to build this 
machinery yourself, just as it is ible 
to build a windmill or an engine; but un- 
less you are an expert mechanic, with a 
whole lot of waste time on your hands, it 
will pay you to buy your dumb-waiter 
ready-made. 

But the installing of the dumb-waiter is 
another matter; any good carpenter (or 
good amateur carpenter) can do that. And 
right here let’s consider the purpose of the 
dumb-waiter—what we want to use it for 
in our farm home. 

Now, most of the farm women who sent 
in house-plans, wanted their dumb-waiter 


PD: you know what idea impressed me, 


Leaky Chimneys and Fireplaces That Smoke 


EARS ago I built a chimney at one 
side of the roof of my house, like Fig. 1. 
Consequently, the rainwater washed against 
the bricks and kept them soaking wet; the 
water worked clear down to the first story 
and made all sorts of trouble. So I painted 
the bricks at A, on three sides of the 
chimney, with ial damp-proof_ paint; 
there are a number of g sorts on the 
market. This did the work; not a drop of 
moisture could I detect even after the 
worst storms. 
If your’ chimney leaks a black liquid 
the pipe-holes, or the plaster- 
ing of the rooms is damp and discolored 
next to the flue, why try my scheme; 
I’m sure it will fix things. 
, If the fireplace 
smokes—well, there is 
no trick or mystery 
about building a 
smokeless fireplace; 
get the-right-size flue 
and nothing else mat- 
ters. I have built 
hundreds of  fire- 
places, and every one 
draws be- 
cause the 
area of the flue @ i 
more than one-t 
the area of the front 


Fig. 1 


-opening of fireplace, 
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KITCHEN 
Fig. 1. Waiter opens into dining-room 


to serve as a sort of cold-closet, so that 
right after breakfast the various perish- 
able foodstuffs could be loaded on the car 
and dropped down into the cool cellar; in- 
deed, in many cases, there was provision 
for a pit in the cellar floor five or six feet 
deep, and the car went to the very bottom. 
Naturally, this pit would be a good many 
degrees cooler than the outside air. Any- 
way, the load of foodstuffs stays there, 
until dinner-time. Then it is hoisted up; 
but right after dinner 
down it goes until sup- 
per-time, and so on. 
For this service the 
dumb-waiter car should 
be screened with fi 


work-table. I saw at 

once why this was so 
arranged; the milk, 
butter, cold meats, etc., 
could be put in the car, 
after a meal, without 
going to the kitchen, 
while raw meats, etc.; 
could be taken off from 
the kitchen side. Some- 
times, in the plans, the 
dumb-waiter came up 
into the kitchen cup- 
board or cabinet; but 
always it was so placed 


By D. WILLIAMSON 


For instance, suppose your is 
three feet wide and two feet high; then, 
3 x 2 = 6 square feet. For that size fire- 
place the flue must be larger than one-half 
# square foot, or seventy-two square inches. 
An 8 x 8 flue is too small, for it is only 
sixty-four square inches. As a matter of 
fact, I make my flues about one-ninth; so 
19x6 = % ofa feot, or ninety- 
is, 12 x 8 inches. 


Very often I have been asked to examine 
old farmhouses for ane purpese er another; 
and almost invariably I find the ——— 
are extremely dangerous just urider 
roof, as at B, Fig. 3. The dampness works 
down into the bricks; they are too high up 
for the heat in the house to dry them, and 
foo low for the sun and air. Frost helps 


that the farmer’s wife didn’t have to take 
other purpose wal 

serves, is this: Coal and wood are an 
on it in the cellar, and then pulled up with 
a of and i 

ng them up the steep stairway. 
$00; are almost alway 
stored in the cellar, so it’s very convenient 
to bring them up by dumb-waiter. 


Many farmhouses have a i , 
in the attic, and a basement la ; in 
such case the dumb-waiter should be ray 
all the way up, 7 made big enough to 


we a small clo asket. 

erefore, when you install the dumb- 
waiter you must keep all these things in 
mind. It must come out in some handy 
place in the kitehen, not too far from the 
work-table, it must go dowm inte a cool 
cellar (not the furnace room); it must be 
near the fuel bin, near the vegetable room, 
and near the laundry. I it that’s a 
rather large order; stall, if you puzzle over 
it, I’m sure can fill it. 

So much for the general dumb-weiter; 
now for some ial kinds. Mr. E. A. 
Spear, the of the 

oup, runs a po arm, an cellar 
Caer fitted up for his work. The 
motor-truck is kept down there; a fairly 
good-sized elevator (hand-pewer) runs from 
cellar to first floor, to carry the crates of 

, and so on. 

me dairy farmers, I find, have a 
separator-room in the ; so a strong 
dumb-waiter, or small elevator, is very 
handy to take the milk up and down. But 
it should have a deor opening outside the 
house at the ground level; there is no 
sense in lugging milk up into the kitchen 
merely to drop it down again. - 

Another place that a small elevator is 
worth while is in a fruit packing shed that 
has a large basement storage. Take ap- 
ae for instance ; the- packed boxes or 
barrels ean be quickly and easily lowered 
into the storage room, and as quickly 
raised to loading level when the fruit is to 
be sold. The same elevator, if extended to 
the second floor, can be used for lowering 
boxes and barrels from overhead storage. 


things along, and ‘in a few years you can 
put, your fist through a hole, clear into 
ue. I have repeatedly found such 
holes; in one case, the house had only been 
built a few years, Most of the mysterious 


I never build a chi with single- 
brick (four-ineh) walls; ess there is & 
flue on the inside. The 


and, of course, ae 
down the other side, 


Hee the chimney 
& metal pipe 
often 


answer, 


netting; and above the 

cellar ceiling the shaft 

must be closely boxed 

in. Several plansshow- jj 

ed the upper part of 

this shaft placed like 

Fig. 1, with a door air ial 

opening into the din- 

ing-room, and another 

opening on the kitchen { 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

ae fires which destroy farmhouses come from 

ae just such holes. Chimneys should be care~ 
fully examined every few months. When 
the bricks begin to scale or crumble, 
Ry coat of plaster or cement will eften stop it. 

Se a fiue to be lined with terra-cotta, or else 

a protested with two-brick thiek walls; and 
surely a rural f. far away from 
ae all fire-engimes and sash , Should be 
made as safe as a city house. 

There is ene other point—sometimes 

flue will not draw. Usually 

Rn is eaused by some higher structure 
— ‘near at hamd—a dump of trees, or a tall 
root, like Fig. 2. Ine 

wind the air shoets =m = 

>. 
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SAVED 


SEPTEMBER, “1920 


SAVED 


$1000.00 For 


Are you waiting for 


Lower Building prices 


Are you one of the folks wishing to build who have been held back because of high prices? Do you 
wish to build now and under-cut those prices? Aladdin has saved 20% to 40% for others and can do as 
much for you! Itis up to you. Aladdin does not fail to satisfy customers either as to price or as to the quality of material. 


Have You Postponed 
Building Your Home? 


Aladdin’s price-saving to customers makes postponements abso- 


- Jjutely unnecessary. The Aladdin National Home Building service 


has made it possible for homes to be built anywhere in the country 
at a big saving from the prices charged locally for lumber and other 
building materials. We show you how to prove this conclusively 
for yourself. 


Aladdin Readi-cut System 
Cuts Out Excessive Prices 


The Aladdin scientific construction saves 18% of the normal 
wastage of material, and by standardizing all parts and pieces, manu- 
factures houses at the lowest possible cost. The tremendous saving 
effected goes to the purchaser. Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are famous 
for quality and for remarkable low prices, because the manufacturing 
system used is 100% economical without impairing the high standard 


Homes Now Building 


The high prices and scarcity of local lumber supplies has greatly 
increased the demand for Aladdin Homes throughout the country. 
Thousands of Aladdin Homes are being built today because Aladdin 
solves the price question. At our prices homes can be built today 
and be sold at a big profit. Hundreds of building contractors buy 
Readi-cut houses because they are cheaper and better than ordinary 


ge Are You Looking For 
Lower Labor Prices? 


_ Labor prices are high. Are you expecting them to be lower? It 
is not necessary to delay building on account of labor. The Aladdin 
method of making houses solves the problem. The labor costs on 
one man’s Aladdin home amounted to $56.00 complete. Let us show 
you how to reduce labor costs to the minimum. 


Aladdin saved Aladdin can 


$1000 to $1500 
for B. H. Smith SAVE 
Missouri 


you from 
$300 to $1000 


Aladdin. invites comparison with prevailing 
prices. Why wait for others to bring pee 
down to what we are now offering you 


Bay City, Michigan 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Skilled Labor Unnecessary 
In Erecting An Aladdin 


When an Aladdin Home is shipped to you it is ready to erect. 
Every piece fits perfectly in place and comes bundled in an orderly 
manner. The Aladdin shipment of a Home makes building so simple 
that skilled labor is not required. Customers save 30% at least of 
the labor costs. Complete blue prints, specifications and instructions 
easy to read and follow make it possible for any man or woman with 
normal intelligence to supervise the erection of his own house. The 
quick time in which Aladdin Homes can be erected is a valuable 
feature to anyone in a hurry. 


Quantity Production—Quantity 
Prices For Individual Buyer 


Gangsaw machinery cutting a hundred pieces of material at a 
time is wholesale production that makes individual carpenter work 
uselessly extravagant. The prices of Aladdin Homes are practically 
quantity prices that cannot be equalled in any other way. By 
buying an Aladdin Home the individual buyer gets prices as low or 
lower than if he had carpenters building hundreds of houses at a 
time. Standardized quantity production is known to be the aie 
= Get the benefit of quantity manufacture by building an 


nies Four Mills—Four Offices 


Located in each of the four greatest timber producing areas of 
this country, Aladdin has large mills and distributing offices. Thus 
you get your house material direct from the forest by the shortest 
possible haul making quick service. Short hauls mean low costs. 


Send For 100-Page Book 
Aladdin Homes No. 1048 


The Aladdin designs include arrangements and architecture to 
suit everyone. A large variety to choose from. The plans are the 
result of highest talent and long practical experience. 
Over fourteen years of successful manufacture enables 
Aladdin to say with confidence ‘‘You will be suited.” 
Send today for the Aladdin book and see for yourself 
btn Aladdin is called the National Homebuilding 

rvice. 


The Aladdin Company 


find stamps for your book “Aladdin Homes” 


The Aladdin: Cay | 


Portland, Oregon 
Wilmington, N. Cc. 
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OT until cathedral clocks had boomed out the 
hours for centuries, did it occur to anyone to 


bring them down to earth in miniature form— 
as Table Clocks. 


To this invention, some wit has ascribed the origin 
of that paternal classic, “Tut, tut! Time that young 


man went home! we Material, construétion, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
. Ornate in design, elaborate in workmanship, they by Elgin Guarantees + « + 


were found only in the homes of a wealthy few. The 
hour hand was sometimes mounted on a large bell, 
and curved to meet the dial figures on the rim. The 
meaning of the minute was still undreamed of—why 
think of minutes when clocks varied an hour a day? 


Yet the Table Clock—plaything of the rich, but 
logical forerunner of portable clocks, or “watches” — 
brought the old world a long stride forward toward 
the timekeeping marvels of the Twentieth Century— 


Glgin 


B:acelet Watch 
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Home-Made Self-Feeders for Swine 


ELF-FEEDERS for swine are the 
S most popular labor-saving devices of 


the feed lots. They are used by farm- 


ers from coast to coast and from the corn 


belt to the Gulf. We have a greater de- 


mand for drawings of self-feeders than for 
any other drawings at our Experiment 
Station. 

The accompanying drawings show one 
of the most popular types of 
self-feeders. It combines the 


By W. A. FOSTER, Iowa 


used in building this home-made self-feeder. 

The lid covers should be built up with 
four battens, two in the usual place and 
one at each end outside of bin. These 
hold ends straight and make a close-fitting 
cover. Notch the part of cover above 
hinge soit will clear the bin end, as in 


inch iren, 114 inches wide; ten lineal feet 
3/16 inch iron, 1 inch wide; six lineal feet 
34 inch round iron rod. 

Wood screws: Two dozen 1 inch long. 

Nails: Three pounds of 8-penny, one 
pound of 16-penny. 

Strap hinges: Two pairs, 6 inches, with 
one-inch screws. 

[Editor’s Note: Any one handy with 
tools can make a self-feeder. 
Or, if you want to buy one 


best features of a self-feeder, 
Fig. 1, with the addition of a 
convenient adjustment, Fig. 
2. This adjustment is simple, 
inexpensive, and much easier 
to use than the wing nut- 
bolt adjustment found on 
many self-feeders. It can be 
made on any farm forge in 
a short time. 

The rod on which the 
screw-thread is placed re- 
sembles the common end- 
gate bolt found on farm 
wagons. It is bent, crank 
shaped, for turning. This 


ready made, the Stock Editor 
will tell you how to proceed.] 


Appetite in a Pigskin 


Y pigs behave pretty 

much like human beings 
since I’ve put a self-feeder in 
the lot. They eat a little, 
nose around a little, sleep a 
little—and then eat some 
more. ‘There never seems to 
be any rush hour, however, 
and I think the porkers are 
picking up a little in the way 
of “manners,” for it doesn’t 


bolt is held in place by means 
of a cotter and two washers 
in upper bracket near the 
handle. This prevents end thrust on bolt. 
By turning the rod, the strap iron raises 
or lowers slide and controls size of throat. 

This strap iron may be stiffened by 
twisting; one-quarter twist is shown. In 
order to have enough thread where the 
rod passes through this iron, it should be 
made thicker by welding a short piece of 
strap iron to the iron in the middle before 
the hole is drilled and tapped. 

The lumber required may be secured 
from any lumber yard. Farm labor may be 


‘FIG. 


A wooden home-made feeder, and a metal manufactured one 


Fig. 3. Covers are hung with six-inch strap 
hinges. Prepared roofing will lengthen the 
life of the covers and insure a dry bin. The 
covers extend over troughs to furnish 
shelter in winter and shade in summer. 

The feeder may be made any size to suit 
needs. The dimensions shown make a 
feeder of desirable size, and the materials 
work out to advantage from stock lengths 
—twelve and sixteen feet. It may be 
made either single or double. It is low 
down, compact, and hard to upset. 


\ 


SECTION 


FPROAT ELEVATION 


Biil of Materials 


Floor: Four pieces 2 x 10, 5 feet 4 
inches long, matched. 

Sills: Three pieces 2 x 6, 3 feet 
long. 

Fronts: Six pieces 2x 4, 5 feet 4 
inches long. 

Accelerator: Two pieces | x 8, 
5 feet 4 inches long. 

Adjusters: Two pieces 1 x 6, 5 
feet 4 inches long. 

Cover: One piece 1 x 4, 5 feet 4 
inches long; one piece 1 x 10, 6 feet 
long; one piece 1 x 8, 6 feet long. 

Cover doors: Six pieces 1 x 10, 6 
feet long, matched. 

Cover battens: Eight pieces 1 x 4, 
2 feet long. 

Ends: Eight pieces 1 x 10, 4 feet 
long, matched, 

Hardware: Six lineal feet 3/16 


seem to worry one if another 
is ahead of him; he hangs 
around—in a sort of polite 
way—waiting till the other gets through. 
He seems to. have learned that there'll 
be plenty left. 

It seems to be Nature’s way with animals 
to keep their digestive systems constantly 
busy—and yet not gorged. Animals at pas- 
ture eat in the natural way for animals to 
eat. My hogsare growing faster on the same 
food stuffs than any I’ve ever handled. 

,A hog, you know, isn’t anything but an 
appetite wrapped up in a pigskin! When 
he can satisfy his appetite after his own 
fashion, he’s contented, and when he’s 
contented and comfortable he just can’t 
help laying on fat. 0. C. 


Tame Hogs Fatten Easily 


By E. V. LAUGHLIN, Iowa 


Y neighbor asked me once to look at 

his pigs. I was about to step into the 

pen when he cautioned me: “Better take 

a stick with you, the sow is pretty cross.” 

This I found to be exactly true. The 

mother sow was in no humor to tolerate 

visitors. I soon saw that I would enter 

her pen at the risk of my life. As a natural 
consequence I kept out. 

I have often contrasted the wildness of 
this neighbor’s sows with the gentleness of 
my own. I am fully convinced that it 
pays to have gentle sows. At farrowing 
time I have no difficulty in caring for my 
sows; they do not mind in the least if I 
handle their pigs. As a result, I do not 
have to fight with the sows to get them to 
do as I wish. I do not need to go armed 
with a club; my sows have no fear of me 
and I have no fear of them. 

A tame sow will look after her pigs 
much better than one that is wild. Be- 
cause of her fear, the wild animal imagines 
danger to her young ones. As a result 
she frets and worries and uses up vital 
energy. Her pigs acquire the same fear 
and are hard to manage. Naturally they 
are harder to confine and invariably strive 
to break through the fences. The pigs from 
tame sows grow up tame, as a rule, and give 
a great deal less annoyance with respect 
to fences. In addition to all this, a tame 
hog fattens more easily than a wild one, 
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Blue Blood of the Shorthorn Breed 


By M. F. GRIMES 


There are two extremes in livestock 
breeding—mating animals with regard © 
to their breeding or pedigree only, or 
ignoring the pedigree entirely, all: stress 
being centered upon the individuality of 
the animals. Both are extremes to be 
avoided, and the man most successful in 
constructive breeding of animals and 
herd building is the man who follows 
neither of these extremes, but who makes 
a careful study of both individuality and 
igree. 

An understanding of pedigree can be 
obtained only by a study of the ed 
of important individuals as to their li 
of breeding. It is the purpose of this 
series of articles to deal with some of the 
noted sires with respect to their breeding 
and influence upon the breed represented. 
In practically every breed certain indi- 
viduals stand out whose value to the 
breed is. almost incalculable, because of 
the high merit of their progeny. Next 
month, “Blue Blood of the. Hereford 
Breed.” Editor. 


CONSENSUS of opinion from Short- 
horn cattle -b w un- 


doubtedly reveal Whitehall Sultan . 


sire to the 


1635733 the i 
present date in ica. t 
came of foreign-bred ancestry, one as 
a dam the undefeated Imported — 
Pearl, and as a sire, Bapton Sultan. 
The sire and dam were bred by the noted 
Scotch breeder J. Dean Willis, and after 
an undefeated show career, Bapton Pearl 
was imported to the United States by E. 8. 
Kelly, of Ohio. The sire, Bapton tan, 
was sold later for export to South America, 
and little is known of his record as si 
Whitehall 
tan. 

The effect of Whitehall Sultan upon the 
Shorthorn breed in America has indeed 
been h-making. No animal has a 
longer list of noted progeny than this great 
bull, and his constructive value to the 
breed is beyond ——— in terms of 
money. The sons and grandsons of White- 
hall Sultan have been used in many of the 
best herds in the United States as herd 
sires, and among them might be mentioned 
Avondale 245144, Fair Acres Sultan 354154, 
Fond Memory 320270, Glenn Brook Sul- 
tan 243188, Whitehall Marshall 209776, 
Sultan Mine 320273, Sultan Stamp 
334974. 

Whitehall Sultan was drop in the 
herd of E. S. Kelly, by whom he was first 
shown and used asa sire. Later on, he be- 
came the property of Anoka Farm, where 
his t record as a sire was established. 

Of WI hitehall Sultan’s sons, undoubted] 
the most noted sire was Avondale 2451 
dam Avalanche 2nd. Avondale was used 
as herd bull by Carpenter and Ross of 
Ohio for a number of years, and his 

t in the show ring were almost. un- 

table. The sons of Avondale most 
prominent today as sires are Lord Avon- 
dale and Count Avon. Lord Avondale 
heads the herd of Jesse Andrew, of Indiana 
while Count Avon has for a number o 
been at the head of the herd of 

. F. Curtis, of Iowa. 

Whitehall Marshall 209- 

776 (sire Whitehall Sultan, 
dam Missie 167th) was 
another of the good sons 
of Whitehall Sultan. Twice 
grand champion at the In- 
ternational, and noted as 
a sire in the El- 
mendorf herd. 

Fair Acres Sultan (sire 
Whitehall Sultan, dam 
Snowbird 11648, a grand- 
daughter of Nonpareil 
Victor) was first used in 


but established his great- 
est record in the herd of 
H. C. Lookabaugh, the 


pioneer Shorthorn breeder of Oklahoma, 

Of the imported bulls, it is doubtful if 
any have made a greater impression on the 
breed in the United States than Choice 
Goods 186802. This bull stood at the head 
of the winning herd at St. Louis in 1904, 
and was premier sire in the noted Tebo 
Lawn herd of Missouri. Choice Goodg 
was sired by Remus 151790, and out of 
Geraldine 5th. Of the get of Choice Goods, 
Good Choice, Choice Goods Model, The 
Choice of All, and the Conqueror are out- 
standing. Diamond Goods and Superb 
Goods, grandsons of Choice Goods, also 
rank among the prominent sires. 

Rosy Cloud, was imported by D. R. Han- 
na in whose herd he established a record 
as an important sire. Later on he became 
the property of Weaver and Garden, of 
Iowa, in whose hands his ability as a sire 
developed to the fullest extent. Villager 
was bred by C. H. Jolliffe, his ances 
going to the great Duthie herd of Scotland. 

A great bull in the herd of C. A. Sanders, 
of Iowa, was Cumberland 118578 (sire. 
King James, dam Cardamine) tracing to 
the Cruickshank stock. Cumberland’s 
best known son, Cumberland’s Last 229- 
822, was used as chief stock bull in the 
herd of F. O. Louden, of Illinois. 

As a show bull few have excelled the 
record of Ringmaster 307895, thrice grand 
champion at the International show, a bull 
of later date than the preceding ones, and 
his record as a sire is not so well known. 

In recent — a number of great bulls 
have been shown that now stand at the 
head of various herds throughout the 
country; among these are Maxwalton 
Commander, Pride of Albion, Pride of 
Oakdale, Lespedeza Sultan, Imported 
a Imported Lord and Lespedeza 

ollynie. 

In the past much stress has been given 
by some breeders to the matter of family 
in connection with the pedigree. A vast 
number of families exist, such as the 
Missie, Lovely, Broad Hooks, Nonpareil, 
Buttercup, Violet, and many others. The 
most ive breeders, however, are 
getting away from the idea of laying all 
stress upon the matter of family or strain, 
and instead, look for individual excellence 
in the animal, and a pedigree with many 
good ancestors in it. 

In the early days of Shorthorn importing 
and breeding in America, the trade ran 
largely for Booth or Bates type cattle. An 
immense — was enjoyed by these 
English-b cattle; then came a day 
when Shorthorns of a different sort—the 
so-called “Scotch Shorthorns” were intro- 
duced. The latter came originally from 
the herd of the Cruickshanks of Scotland. 

Good breeding throughout the entire 
pons, without adherence to whims or 

ancy points, should be the path followed 

in consideration of a pedigree, insistence 
upon individual merit must be rigidly 
followed, and the two judiciously com- 
bined to produce the best cattle. 
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Extra Room and Comfort 
in each New Mitchell Model 


New body design gives roominess 


You can judge car comfort largely 
by whether they are roomy or 
crowded. For this decides whether 
- there is a generous or skimpy policy 
behind the car. 

Mitchell models typify Mitchell 
policies. They are extra roomy, 
extra comfortable. The Mitchell 
Touring Car seats six instead of 


five. The Roadster seats three 
instead of two. The Sedan seats 
six instead of five. The Coupe seats 
four instead of three. es 


This is due to designing and build- 
ing our own bodies. Wecan afford 
to put in extras because we do not . 
have to pay profits to outside build- 
ers. You get that money. 


Make a thorough examination 


Generous proportioning is evident 
throughout all New Mitchells, in 
the chassis as well as in the body. 


Ask a Mitchell dealer to point them. 


out. You can never know the real 
worth of this car until you examine 
it and contrast it with other cars of 
the same price or more. 


Where can you find a car offering 


- somuch at these prices: six passenger 


Touring Car, $1750; six passenger 
Sedan, $2,900 ; four passenger Coupe, 
$2,800; three passenger Roadster, 
$1750. F.o. b. Racine, Wis. 

Before you decide upon your car, 
just make a comparison. 


~ MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Hogs as Corn-Huskers 


ipo Stock Editor’s mail has brought 
conclusive evidence from five experi. 
ment stations, to say nothing of scores of 
convincing letters from farmers, that hog. 
ging down corn is a profitable practise, 
This practise saves labor, both in huski 
and in getting manure on the soil. The 
do both jobs. 
nm one farm in Minnesota, fifty-two 

spring pigs were given the run of six and 
one-half acres of corn and soybeans, and 
were kept there forty days. Durlal that 
time they made a total gain of 3,744 pounds, 
Each acre produced 576 pounds of pork, 
At $13.50 a hundred pounds, the gross 
return was $77.76 an acre. Deducting 
from this $18 for land rental, seed, plow- 
ing, harrowing, wear and tear on ma- 
chinery and other expenses, his net profit 
amounted to $59.76 an acre. 

An acre of corn yielding fifty bushels will 
feed twenty 100-pound pigs for at least 
eighteen days, and often longer. The pigs 
should have access to only a small part of 
the field at a time. Fence that part off 
with atemporary fence. When itis cleaned 
up, fence in another small part of the field. 
In this way the hogs clean up everything 
as they go. A temporary fence may be 
made by weaving ordinary hog wire in 
between the stalks along a row of corn. 

Before turning the hogs into the corn- 
field they should be fed green corn in 
gradually increasing amounts. It is 
sometimes necessary in turning young 
shotes in the field for the first time to 
break down a few stalks for them until 
they learn to do it for themselves. 

A — supplement of some kind 
should be fed when corn is hogged down. 
This may be partly supplied by cowpeas 
or soybeans planted with the corn, or 
by having an adjoining field of alfalfa, 
clover or rape for the hogs to run on, 
Shorts and tankage, or linseed-oil meal in 
| a self-feeder where they can have access 
to it at all times, is probably the best way 
of supplying the protein feed to the hogs, 
Be sure there is plenty of good fresh water 
available at all times. 

One man in Indiana was able to secure 
a daily gain of 1.28 pounds, making 15.8 
pounds of pork for each bushel of corn fed, 
with soybeans in the corn. Another man 
used tankage instead of soybeans and, al- 
though he secured the same daily gain, 
each bushel of corn produced but 15.2 


~the genuine pounds of pork. 


The combination for 
engines that pump oil 


In addition to preventing fuel from wasting 
past them, piston rings should regulate and 
control the flow of lubricating oil to prevent 
it from fouling spark plugs and’ causing 
carbon deposits. 


In engines where the flow of oil is excessive it 
has been found necessary to install a McQuay- 
Norris Supereyé Ring in the top groove of each 
piston with McQuay-Norris \sax{Roor Piston 
Rings in all other grooves. 


This combination of time-tested Piston Rings 
increases your engine’s power by insuring 
equalized cylinder compression, saves the 
waste of gasoline and lubricating oil, and de- 
creases carbon and fouled spark plug troubles. 


These are the only piston rings of their kind. 
They are made in every size and ever-size to 
fit every make and model of gas engine. Re- 

as pairmen everywhere can furnish any desired 
sizes promptly. If yours hasn’t them in stock 
he can get them within a few hours from 
his jobber’s complete stock. 


os McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Write for 
This Booklet 


Itexplainsthecon- 
striction of both 
of these McQuay- 
Norris Rings and 
gives you a clear, 
non-technical ex- 
planation of the 
principles by 
which motor power 
is efficiently de- 
veloped. Address 
Dept. F 


No gates to leave open in the stallion pad- 
dock where this “hole in the fence” is 
used. It’s all right for the bull pen, too, 
if built solidly. A. 


Light Weight Farm Engines \\ 


Cushman Engines, recognized everywhere \\ 
as The Original Light Weight Power, give depend- \\ 
able, economical service on every power job on the 
farm. Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 65 pounds 
per horsepower. The Cushman Owner saves valuable 
time, because he can easily move his engine to 
the job, instead of hauling the job to the engine. 


More Power Per Pound 
Cushman Engines weigh only one-third to one- 


= fourth as much as ordinary engines, and they run 

i} much more quietly and steadily. Better design, better 
materials and better workmanship give the Cushman 

S| more power per pound. Equipped with Throttling 
Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley, and 
Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. Send 
for Free Book on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS (520) 
S76N. 21st Street LINCOLN, NEB. 


CUSHMAN 
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Stock Editor’s Mail-Box 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son 

Sold two pigs for the price of one; 

Tom's scrubs. for meat, could not compete 
With his neighbor's purebreds across the street. 


COUNTY sale pavilion, 80 x 140 feet, 

with tile walls and steel-trussed roof, is 

ing built by livestock breeders in Linn 
county, Mo. Good work! 


Purebreds worth $16,000 have been dis- 


tributed among breeders, dairymen and calf 


club members in Ada county, Idaho. 


Milking-machine users, send us your ex- 
perience, either g or bad, with milking- 
machines. Boilitdown. Professional writers 
are not invited; only real users of milking- 
machines. Address the Stock Editor and 
mention this notice. 


The latest thing in livestock shipping asso- 
ciations is a county association in Lee county, 
Ill. The county agent thinks it is better than 
several local associations in the county. A 
manager is hired for the whole county. 
People can ship from any part of the county. 


Start with sheep in the fall—that is the 
best time. Purchase a few grade ewes and 
pasture them on stubble, then mate them 
with a purebred ram. Bred ewes are a good 
buy, but they are generally scarce. A begin- 
ner should start with not more than eight or 
ten ewes. 


Beginning September 27 and lasting till 
October 3, Waterloo, Ia., is the Dairy Cattle 
Congress and International Belgian Horse 
Show. Paste this in your hat. Beginning 
October 4, lasting till October 8, Des Moines, 
Ia., is the National Swine Show. Every 
swine grower should boost this event. 


Imported butter was denied entry to the 
United States last spring because it didn’t 
come up to standard. More butter was 
imported last year than during any year for 
ten years. Most of it came from Canada, 
but some came from Denmark, and even far- 
away New Zealand. 


Three lots of hogs were fed in Missouri— 
one lot of scrubs, one of halfbreeds and one of 
purebreds. After running about seventy days 
the lot of purebreds weighed about 300 
pounds each, the halfbred lot about 235 
pounds each, and the scrubs about 160 
pounds each: These lots all had the same 
care and treatment. 


| The best grain ration in the North Hen- 
nepin Testing Association, Minnesota, was 
devised by Fred Roy, a practical dairyman. 
The ration consists of equal parts of corn-and- 
cob meal, ground oats, bran. Fred feeds one 
pound of this ration for every four pounds of 
milk, and adds a pound of oilmeal a day. The 
tester says this gives better results than any 
ration used in the Association. 


One man in an hour can feed eighty-six 
of steers on Bennett Taylor’s farm near 
La Fayette, Ind. This is due to the arrange- 
ment of the barn. A feedway with concrete 
floor mangers extends the length of the barn, 
in the center. At one end are the silos and 
corn-cribs. Silage and grain are hauled in a 
large feed cart. Roughage is thrown from 
an overhead mow to center of feedway. K. 


This lamb weighed 210 pounds when he was 
eleven months old. I clipped him since this 
picture was taken and he clipped nineteen 
pounds of wool. J.C. Hess. 


L Can you beat this lamb’s record? 


The Teat-cups and 
Udder Pulsator 


The De Laval teat-cups alternately 
draw the milk from the udder and massage 
the teats. This change in action takes place 
45 times a minute and is regulated by the 
Udder Pulsator. 

The Udder Pulsator is an exclusive, 
patented De Laval feature. As shown in 
the illustration, it is located within a few inches 
of the teats, resulting in positive, snappy 
action of the teat-cups. Every cow is milked in 
the same way every day and the result of this 
gentle, regular action is maximum production. 

There is only one moving part in the Udder 
Pulsator—a plain piston—requiring no oiling, 
adjusting or repairing. 

The De Laval teat-cups and Udder Pulsator are a distinct step in advance 
in milker construction, and the success of the De Laval Milker depends to a 
very great extent upon their functions. 

The De Laval Milker many other new and exclusive features that are of inestimable 
value to the careful dairyman and owner of valuable cows. Its action is positive and uniform from 
day to day, and it is faster, more reliable and more sanitary than any other method of milking. 

Wherever cows are milked the world over, the name “De Laval” stands for ql 

ighest value to the user. The fact that it bears the name “De Laval” is a guarantee that it 
ill give the service claimed for it. : 

Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 

Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


16s B 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Money in Turkeys, if You Can Get It 


HE origin of the turkey is theoretical, 
but it is pretty well established that 
it belongs to the Guinea family, and 
that it is an American product—at least 
it was found here by the Spaniards when 
they discovered America. 
Some old-time writers said the bird 
Originated in Tur- 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


raiser in his day. For years Rhode Island 
was famous for the production of this 
favorite holiday bird, but at the time of my 
visit I was told of a great decline in the in- 
dustry, largely due to the scarcity of grass- 


about with their young, are on the constant 
watch. They will send forth an alarm yp 
on the least provocation, but will make ne 
effort to defend their young when the 
enemy appears. The gobblers, however, 
are hard fighters, and should they be near- 
by soon rout the intruder, if they do not 

kill it. At times, 


key, from which 
fact it derived its 
mame; but this has 
not been generally 
accepted, and inas- 
much as it was 
found in a newly 
discovered country 
it is evidence that it 
must be a native of 
that section. This 
theory sounds very 
plausible—that the 
name “turkey” was © 
applied owing to 
the repeated call- 
note of the bird: 
“Turk, turk, turk.” 

Domestication 
Seems to have ac- 


they frequently 
hover the young, 
often taking exclu- 
sive charge of them, 

In their wild state, 
turkeys travel large- 
ly in flocks, and thig 
custom is followed 
to a considerable ex- 
tent by the domes- 
ticated stock. 

The most popular 
birds for market 
culture are the 
Bronze, Narragan- | 
sett, Black and Wild 
species. Mr. Vose 
claimed that the 
Narragansett leads 
as a utility fowl. It 


complished very lit- 
tle in getting the 
wild nature out of 
this bird. Its shyness and timidity cling 
to it, but it is not so much on the alert as 
in the wild state. Possessing a roving dis- 
position, the turkey does not thrive in 
confined quarters. It must have liberty; 
and, when given, the birds will frequently 
travel for miles in search of nuts, grass- 
hoppers, bugs and other food. 


No Grasshoppers, No Turkeys 
Some years ago I visited the late Horace 
Vose, probably the most prominent turkey 


Turkeys generally travel in flocks. The gobblers are noble defenders 


hoppers. For years these insects were so 
plentiful that grain crops especially would 
be destroyed by them. But when the 
turkey crop began to increase, the grass- 
hoppers fell a victim, until finally the 
species practically became extinct. From 
then on it became more difficult to raise 
turkeys in that state, and the growers do 
not believe the situation will be improved 
so long as grasshoppers remain scarce. 
The hen turkeys are of a more gentle na- 
ture than the cock birds and, in wandering 


is especially recom- 
mended for its full 
breast,strong, vigor- 
ous nature, and its compactness of body. 
The Bronze is a close second, followed in 
order by the Black, Wild, White, Slate 
and Buff varieties. 


Turkeys Harder Te Raise than Chickens 


Of all domesticated poultry, turkeys are 
probably the most difficult to rear. From 
the time they are hatched,.up to that 
period of their life when the red shoots 
into the head, they are more or less a 
[Continued on page 87] 


A White Plymouth Rock Hen Lays 315 Eggs 


ENS that produce 300 eggs in their 

first laying year are not plentiful by 
any means. Professor Kirkpatrick, of 
Storrs Experiment Station, Connecticut, 
Says that in the past ten years, during 
which time they have trapnested more than 
1,000 hens annually, only one 300-egg 
hen has been discovered. 

Unless one meets with better success 
than the poultry department at Storrs, the 
man whe is trapping 100 hens a year can 
reasonably expect to get only one 300-egg 
hen in every 100 years. If he has only a 
back-yard flock, say ten hens or so, then 
it would take him 1,000 years to find a 
300-egg hen. This estimate makes no al- 
lowance for better breeding, improved 
methods of management and other un- 
known factors which may presently make 
the 300-egg hen as common as the 200-egg 
hen is today. 

At the Vineland Egg Laying Contest, 
the Holliston Hill Poultry Farm, Mas- 
sachusetts, entered a’ White Plymouth 
Rock hen that laid a total of 301 market- 
able eggs, besides fourteen that were un- 
marketable. Her record by months was: 
November, 26; December, 27; January, 
26; February, 20; March, 28; April, 29; 
May, 30; June, 27; July, 26; August, 22; 
September, 21; October, 19. She went 
into partial molt September 1. Her av- 
erage weight throughout the year ran 
close to seven pounds. This hen, Prolific 


Champion high-record Plymouth Rock 
hen laid 315 eggs in one year 


Queen, has since been purchased by the 
Wilburtha Poultry Farms, Trenton Junc- 
tion, N.J. A letter from M.L. Chapman, 
general manager of the farms, has this to 
say of her: 

“Replying to your letter of May 13 
would say that we have the White Ply- 
mouth Rock hen, Prolific Queen, which is 
credited with laying 301 eggs at the Vine- 
land Egg Laying Contest in her pullet 
year, and 177 eggs in her yearling year. 
As a matter of fact, this hen laid 315 eggs, 
and at one time laid five eggs in two days, 


but she was not credited with all these 
eggs for the reason that some of them were 
below weight and some of them were soft- 
shelled. Her eggs hatched well, which is 
remarkable for such a heavy laying hen; 
and at one time they put ten of her eggs 
in an incubator and hatched ten chicks, 
all of which grew to maturity. 

“We also purchased all of hér sons and 
daughters—in fact, all the White Rocks 
that had good records from Holliston Hill 
Farms. We got Prolific Queen home about 
August 1, and she laid seventeen eggs that 
month, and about the same number in 
September, when she went broody. I 
let her sit on a nest four weeks, after 
which she molted, but she was laying again 
in November and laid about fifteen eggs. 
She didnot lay again until the latter part 
of January. She produced twenty eggs 
in March and twenty-eight eggs in April, 
this year. She is in perfect health and . 
fine condition, and today her eggs are 
hatching fine and we have quite » good 


{ 
| 
— 
 . 
many chicks Irom ner. 
we Prolific Queen is also a good specimen 
pe of the breed. I had her at the Madison 
oss. ae pen and she attracted a good deal of at- 
Pore tention. Her mother laid 274 eggs at 
Tae Storrs, and one of her daughters laid 191 ‘ 
te eggs at Vineland. She is considered the 
ie most remarkable of all the heavy layers, 
ee everything considered. 
j 
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VERY living man and woman with hands 

should own at least one pair of Boss Work 
Gloves. They protect from dirt, dust, grease, 
and many minor injuries. 


In spite of their sturdy, wear-well texture 
and construction Boss Gloves are not clumsy. 
They allow you the free “feel” of your work. 
They are easy to slip on and off, and are com- 
fortable to work in. 


And there is no end to their usefulness. 
And they are so economically priced that every 


The mechanic or teamster at his work, the 
housewife at. hers— men, women, girls, boys, 
every body, every where need Boss Work Gloves, 

Keep a pair handy and slip them on whenever 
you work with your hands— even in doing the 
little odd jobs about the house such as attending 
the furnace, beating the rugs, taking down the 
screens, working in the garden, changing a tire, 
cutting the grass or making ice cream. 

Boss Work Gloves are made with band, ribbed, 
and gauntlet wrists. Sizes for men, women, 
boys and girls in varying weights to suit every 


one can afford them. conceivable requirement. 
THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favorite work THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world’s cham- This Trade-mark identifies 
glove for odd jobs around the house pion heavyweight handwear for genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


and garden, and all light hand-work. 
Made of the best quality, medium 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work that 


requires. a strong, wear - resisting rugged 
love. Made of the very best quality, a: 
avy weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, 
and and mittens 


canton flannel gloves 


ality, 
nnel, 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, Ill. 


rough work. Made of the finest grade eure i every pair buy. 
of extra heavy canton flannel. » 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the super work 
glove. Strong, flexible and built for 


work, Made of the highest 
heaviest weight canton 


te — 
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Seize the hen and dust Instant 

Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top can 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant 

Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 
do the rest. This means 

louse prevention. 


Wy 


the wrong way, with the other 
sift in the Louse Killer. 


= Especially good for lousy colts. 
GUARANTEED. The dealer 


Swill refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


Wf 


Kegs 


Lad 


berland 1 
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eavy 
Free Catal 
3 ee double temperature control, 
ve tion and moisture, There are many reasons 
why th e CANDEE gives the best results and they're all 
IL d and illustrated in the big Free Candee Catal 


Raise Poultry and Rabbits 


RABBIT BOOK, 25c. our Paper 1 year $1.00 
SPECIAL— Book and Pa: 1 year $1.15 
SAMPLE COPY and Book List 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse,N.Y. 
RINGLETS best LEG BANDS, *@xif<.fm 


1 
on it Styies, all’ sizes.” Send jlete assort- 
8) 
LIST rent of SAMPLES. A.C. Sine, QUAKERTO 
Breeding Stoc alog free. Mammoth Hatch- 
ery, Box 206, Glen Ellyn, Il, 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PNOWEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
Bred to Lay S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels at ip 
1,000 each. J. ner Leong, Palmyra, Pa. Box 


15 45 85 1.85 
WN, PA 

23 thoroughbred varieties. Cat- 

Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 

White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J 
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This Hen Lays Two Eggs a Day 


A white Orpington tries for a record 


universities, colleges and experiment 
stations, the University of Idaho 
trots out a White Orpington pullet that 
laid two eggs a day on six different days— 
fifty-two eggs in for- 
She 


Ne to be outdone by the other state 


unabated to the day when the eggs were 

selected and placed in the incubator. 
Right here is another fact to remember: 
Farmers’ hens require just as much care 
and attention to produce hatchable eggs 
as do the hens of 


missed laying onl 
three days, and in ~ 
dition to the six days 
when two eggs were 
laid, she has laid 
double-yolked eggs on 
two other days. 

This pullet, Ida U, 
by name, is a very 
good specimen of the 
breed, and is used by 
the professors when 
demonstrating to the 
classes. Until Feb- 
ruary 17 she was in 
a pen with other pul- 
lets, and no record 


= 


poultrymen who go 
into incubation for a 
business. Biddie, op- 
erating “in the raw,”* 
so to speak, did well 
enough for the an- 
cients, but not for 
1920: Even so, the 
ancients must have 
had but feeble re- 
sults in incubation to 
have caused them to 
break forth in such a 
lamentation against 
counting. 

It is a part of the 
policy of the progres- 
cee sive poultryman to 


was kept of her per- 
formance. Then she 
was separated from 
the flock and trap- 
nested, with the result as mentioned above. 
When two eggs were laid in one day, one 


egg invariably had a soft shell, although 


perfect in every other particular. 

Prof. S. P. Smyth, of the Poultry Depart- 
ment of the University, is of the opinion 
that this pullet is one of the few that have 
two oviducts that are functioning. While 
all young chicks have two oviducts, when 
maturity is reached usually only one ovi- 


duct develops and functions. Professor ~ 


Smyth, under date of May 4, sends The 
Farm Journal the following additional 
information: 

“The latest information I can give on 
this hen is that during the month of April 
she laid thirty-five eggs. She missed only 
two days during the month and laid two 
eggs on sewen different days. We consider 
this hen quite phenomenal in her produc- 
tion, as she has missed very few days since 
we began our record (February 17), and 
although one of the eggs and sometimes 
both of them are soft shelled on the days 
when she lays two, her a of good 
marketable eggs has mn out of the 
ordinary.” 

Two Eggs a Habit 


Ella Fields Schwerdt writes The Farm 
Journal that there is a lady living in 
Griffin, Ind., who has a hen that lays two 
cage one day and one the next. This is a 

it with her. The single egg has a 
double yolk. 

The hen is the property of Mrs. H. A. 
Kokomoor, wife of the local physician, and 
is a cross between Buff Orpington and 
Rhode Island Red. These eggs are of 
large size and good color. 


Counting Unhatched Chickens 


There is an ancient saying regarding chick- 
ens,” which is not to count them before 
they are hatched. I suggest that this be 
taken with a pinch of salt. Possibly the 
ancients relied entirely upon the policy 
of “watchful waiting.” ow watching or 
waiting never produced a chicken, there- 
fore counting them before hatching was 
rather out of the question. 

The up-to-date poultrymen can and do 
count chickens before they are hatched: 
long order lists and large-sized incubators 

rove this fact, and I feel inclined to be- 
ieve their policy is that of preparedness. 

Barring accidents, the up and coming 
hatcher can figure out the chicks to almost 
a certainty—the fertility and vitality of 
eggs under his preparedness 
po cy, which began to operate when his 
ing pen was picked out, and continued 


“Ida U” laid thirty-five eggs during 
the month of April 


look ahead. That 
he may know the 
amount of business 
to accept with safety, 
he must anticipate hatches. He knows 
what can be done, and he also knows 
what loss he must expect; consequently, 
he is safe in counting his chickens before 
hatched. Marion Walker. 


Poultry News and Views 


I’m not a little orphan, sir, 
But I am just as sad, 
A-peakin’ and a-pinin’ for 
The love I never had. 
One touch of human sympathy 
Would melt my poultry natur’ ; 
But I refrain from hope so vain, 
For ma’s an incubator! 


When first I burst my parent shell— 
How hideous the dream— 

No “‘cluck, cluck,"’ fond love to tell, 
No sound, alas, but steam! 

I felt in vain for sheltering wings 
Within that broiling crater; 

And then, in sooth, the horrid truth— 
Ma was an incubator! 

Author Unknown. 


Three hundred and thirty-five eggs in 
March, and 402 eggs in April, were secured 
from nineteen Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
owned by Mrs. J. S. Brown, New Jersey. 


Whether a hen sets on a nest or sits on it 
is not certain, in grammar, since the point is 
disputed; but it is quite certain that you do 
— “sit’’ a hen on her nest—you “‘set’’ her 

ere. 


The best layers usually roost on the front 
perches. The reason seems to be that they 
stay up to scratch and hunt for food as long 
as there is light. The layers are the ones 
first off the roost in the morning, and busy 
at scratching. . Mrs. C. L. Grover. 


Clipping the wing and tail feathers of 
young chicks that grow this plumage nie 
will prevent droopiness. The plumage sho d 
never be pulled, as there is danger of injur- 
ing the sockets where the feathers grow. A 
new feather will grow to each socket, but it. 
will generally be without color. W. W. Kulp. 


When the litter in the house was clean, & 
poultryman with 440 hens found the egg 
production to be 212.aday. He left the same 
[Continued on page 87] 


Policeman Bird: ‘‘What! Some 
one’s home broken into!” 
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were hatched in Candee Incubators. 
ee f course, they came from nigh-qrode eges. But 
the fact that they were to life in Candee 
Dies 07 Incubators proves that the chicks MUST get the 
re Pe right start in life in the Candee Machine, or they 
3 jon thet is more tha OF 
lem cele and text book to most productive poultry raising. Write 
for your free copy today. 
eee Candee Incubator & Brooder Co. 
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Rabbits for Meat, Goats for Milk 


By ADELE A. DAVIS, Wyoming 


Bunny as a meat animal second to none’ 


WO worth-while small animals, not ap- 

preciated in this country as they de- 
serve, are the rabbit and the goat. 

A few years ago I decided that there 
was money in rabbits. I studied the dif- 
ferent breeds, and finally chose the New 
Zealand Reds. I liked their quiet dis- 
position, their rapid growth, fine-grained 
meat and plump carcasses. I liked their 
ability to thrive in small confines. The 
lazy disposition of the New Zealands 
causes food to be changed into flesh, in- 
stead of energy. I breed for quick growth, 
and size rather than rich colors, although 


* a rabbit with a rich, red coat is certainly 


a beautiful sight. I save only the very 
choicest of the litters for breeding, using 
the others for meat. 

At six weeks of age my young rabbits 
‘average between two and three pounds in 
weight. As the family is small we oc- 
easionally kill a four weeks’ bunny, and 
even at that age they make nice fries. 

The skin of a grown rabbit, properly 
stretched and prime, was worth ‘from fifty 
cents to $1 last winter. The young breed- 
ers, from three to six months old bring 
from $2 to $4 each. It seldom pays to 
leave more than five or six in a litter. 
limit breeding to five litters a year. They 
will breed more often than that, but it 
does not pay to let them do so. 


Goats Are Good Milkers 


I have a mixture of goats, but they are all 
from fair to excellent milkers. I am milk- 
ing a young Saanen-Toggenburg now. She 
is my poorest milker, and gives about five 
pints a day. Her milk is very rich; it 
yields about one-fourth of a pint of good 
thick separated cream. 

My best milker is Nubian-Saanen, and 
gives a little better than four quarts a day 
when fresh. Of course, there are a few 
goats milking more than’ five quarts, and 
a very few have had test records of nine 
quarts in twenty-four hours, The record 
goats are notfor sale, and the “five quar- 
ters’ are far beyond the reach of my pocket- 
book, unless I should happen to raise one. 

The nannies are easily handled, become 
very gentle and affectionate with kind 
treatment, and are always clean. I do 
not have to go around with a pail of water 
and a cloth to wash the manure off their 
udders before the morning milking; no 
hunting them over a 160-acre field at night, 
either. They have the run of the ranch, 
but are never out of hearing distance; so 


when milking time comes, I step to the . 


porch door and call Nan or Babe, or the 


- particular goat I happen to want, ‘and u 


she comes on the gallop. I let her i in, mil 
her, turn her out, then call another ong in. 


Nanny supplies good rich milk that 
is safe to use 
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healthful, even warmth 
throughout the whole house 
all winter long. It’s so sim- 
ple and inexpensive to have 
those comforts with an 
International Onepipe, that 
once you have it, you’ll won- 
der why you didn’t put one 


H 


tl When and Wherelt’s Wanted 
7 ERTAINLY, it’s a great 


home 


in sooner. 


The scientific, correct design of 


Hil 


this Onepipe assures great yearly 
fuel economy. Our three-quart- 
ers of a century experience in 
building boilers and furnaces 
sold under the trade name 
INTERNATIONAL, which are rec- 
ognized as of the highest grade, 
is ample evidence of the high 
character of design and workman- 
- ship in the International Onepipe. 


Send for International Chart and 
Question Blank. When filled out 
and returned, our experienced en- 
gineers are enabled to give you 
valuable heating advice which is 
unbiased, because we make ail 
types of heating apparatus. Free 
with our catalog. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 


EAT 


comfort to have 


Makers of Boilers, Furnaces 
and Onepipe Heaters 


8-28 Garfield St. 


i 


He 
E 


Iry lt 30 Day. 
No Money 


K irstin Puller 


do the hardest work easier and quicker, 
>. retura et our don’t risk 


you 


Operates on wonderful 


One man 


, ciple. 
Just a few pounds o1 on Fie handle means tons on the 
machine high and 


One Man Alone ) 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 


ful speedy, and efficier:! Stump Puller, we 


try it on your own give it 
very severe og let it prove that it 

If satisfied, keep Puller. 
@ penny. Four easy ways ars 
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Use! New Free Book 
s clean, # of Kirstin Stump 
Send for most valuable Stump Puller Book ever published — pictures, Atlanta, Ga. 
é 335 E. prices, terms—and our Special Agent’s Proposition ali FREE. Write P — 
Morrison St.. - Que-men stzle of HORSE, POWER, oll ice, 2-year guarentre Ore. 
Luck Portland,Ore. and tretent! Low prices now. Write for FREE BOOK, ste., TODAYS 
2 &. 3. KIRSTIN CO.; 1976 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich. 
The way to comfort and economy is through our advertising Whatever 
= | moot described to help you have that “Good Living and 
Fi + § 10%’ the Editors are talking about. Read our advertising pages, and get in § 
Comfor touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience.  & 
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$20.00 


Serious Coal Shivtage May Mean Even 
$30 a Cord in Some Sections. 


fuel shortage ever known. Fuel 
dealers report that the average 
urchaser has not stored any coal for 
ie winter season. The bigger in- 
Gustries are running on a hand to 
mouth basis which means that the 
first cold weather will bring a de- 
mand for coal with bins empty and 
little coal to be had. The freight car 
shortage will make this situation 
even worse. There will be a repeti- 
tion of last winter’s condition, only 
much worse because of occurring 
earlier in the season. 


shortage ever knows. Fuel 


Relief from this fuel shortage can- 


mot be expected from the areas of 
coal production. The mines have a 
definite capacity and their produc- 
tion cannot be increased this winter 
to make up the increased demand. 
Even if the mines could increase their 
production, the railroads would not be 
able to distribute the coal. The only 
solution is the use of wood in larger 
quantities than ever before. 


A few years ago wood sold for 
$3.50 a cord. The average price has 
been $13 to $14 a cord during the past 
summer. $20 and $30 a cord for wood 
at the places of greatest demand is 

ractically a certainty this winter. 
; mn the serious sho e arrives 
and it is absolutely impossible to get 

there is really no limit to the 
price that will be paid for cord wood. 


These conditions are not fully 
i by the general public 
right now. We believe the 
farmers and woodsmen appreciate the 
Serious condition the country is fac- 
ing and how dependent we are on 
elays his plans of supplying 
for needed fuel will splendid 


There are very few farms in this 
country that do not have some timber 
to cut, and a great majority of farms 
have a considerable amount of dead 
‘wood lying around which can be cut 
up into stove lengths and sold at a 
mighty good profit. 

There never has been a time in the 
past and very possibly will not be in 
the future when cord wood will bring 
the price that it will this winter. Now 
is the time for the timber owner to 
cut as much wood as possible. Hard 
work—you'll say. 


Yes, it used to be, but with the 
OTTAWA One-Man power sawing 
outfit you can saw as much wood as 

u desire, with ease. No more back- 

reaking work that has made hand 
Sawing the hardest job on the farm. 


With the OTTAWA any man can 
make good money. Their new 1921 


model Log Saw is the lightest rig on 
the market and is said to be the fast- 
est cutting drag or log saw in the 
world. It makes an average of 310 
sawing cuts each minute. The saw 
blade is not left to swish in the air 


fit is moved from cut to cut along the log. 


as the machine is moved from cut to 
cut, but a dependable clutch has been 
perfected whereby one man can start 
and stop the saw blade as desired. 
This is a very desirable feature and 
usefulness 


adds greatly to the of the 


machine. 


That the OTTAWA Log Saw is a 
big money making machine is proved 
beyond a doubt by the thousands of 
reports received from their cus- 
tomers. Just a few are listed here, 
but are typical of the thousands re- 


He Gets $10.00 a Day Sawe- 
ing Wood. 


Have kad my OTTAWA Log Saw 
in the woods with the outfit, 
who claim to have a 4H. P. motor, 
also, and my OTTAWA pulls where 
the fails. He only gets $8.00 


a day and I get $10.00 a day and 
have more wo 
(Signed) 
Georgia. 


rk than I can handle. 


W. Wynne, Empire, 


Frank Arbuckle, R.F.D. 2, Elizabethtown, 
Indiana, and his Log Saw. This picture 
gives an idea of the size of logs it will 
cut—big ones, little ones, it’s all the same, 


“Saw illustrated and described on 


Paid for Log Saw in 12 Days. 


In 12 days’ sawing I had cut 
enough to pay for my OTTAWA Log 
Saw. I cut rough, hard splitting logs 
into stove wood lengths, Logs ranged 
in size from 8 inches to 4 feet, 6 
inches. All done with one man easily, 
(Signed) F. C. Love, DeKalb, Illinois, 


$34.90 Profit From 
Log 


I ran my OTTAWA saw one day 
and made $34.90 sawing stave bolts. 


‘I am very pleased with it. (Signed) 


W. W. Emerson, Hodges, Ala. 
Tree Saw Cuts 50 Stumps a 
Day— 


Saves Crop. 


In April I sawed the stumps off 
20 acres of new ground with my OT- 
TAWA Tree Saw. This 1} was 
sown to rye and it would have been 
impossible to cut the rye with @ 
binder on account of the stumps. 


It was e to cut off 50 stumps 
every day. e would go through a 
3-foot stump in 10 minutes and we 
cut every one level with the ground. 
(Signed) C. H. Shell, Rome City, Ind. 


The OTTAWA Log Saw not only 
cuts down trees and saws up logs but 
you can put on the buzz saw in a jiffy 
and buzz up branches or es as rap- 
idly as you want to. olks every- 
where say the OTTAWA is a wonder, 
and its record certainly proves all that 
is said for it. And that isn’t all, be 
cause the famous OTTAWA motor 
pulls over 4 H-P and develops mor¢ 
than enough power to run your crear 
separator, feed grinder, churn, wash- 
ing machine, etc. <A pulley for belt 
work is furnished. On thousands of 
farms the OTTAWA is kept busy all 
the time because it never gets tired, 
never kicks and never wants a vaca- 
tion. 

You will find the OTTAWA - 
next page. A complete FREE BOOK 
giving full information will be sent 


tfit. The then 
power outfi ts 

make will add to 
family and increase your bank 
ance, 


| 
| 
el tag This One-Man Power Outfit cuts down 
Dewees, trees and saws up logs faster than ten men | 
ean could. Picture shows how easily the out- 
| 
AS 
a profits that are his by right and 
» a | which every thinking person will not 
deny him. 
4 down and logs to saw, upon fréceipt 
of the coupon printed at the bottom 
| of the opposite page. If you want to 
« help your friends and neighbors this 
to prevent suffering in the towns and 
without delay. The profits you can 
realize in a few days of easy work 
a 
| 
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and Make Big 
with the OTTAWA 
> D Money Log Saw—sawing for 
neighbors or selling wood in nearby towns. {€) 
— cut Cuts any size log into any len Cuts. 
ting mine props, railroad ties, fence posts, 
's ranged (ie (f-§ shingle timber, stave bolts and ice. Hundreds of men have made from 
- feet, 6 Ses (CE $300 to $500 a month with the OTTAWA. Easily moved by one man from log 
in easily. tolog and from cut to cuton the log. Less than five seconds to set from one cut 
, 41nots, to another. One man does the work of ten men. We are facing the great- 
i est fuel shortage ever known; wood will be high in price. Get an OTTAWA 
From how and it will soon pay for itself and then goon making money for you. 
OTTAWA [OG SAW 
ve bolts. 
(Signed) 


Cuts Down Trees— Saws Logs by Power 


, The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA is really a sawing machine. Cuts 
so much faster than Drag or Log Saws as they are built today. Saw is started and stopped b 

clutch lever; engine continues to run. Makes 310 saw cuts aminate. Engine pulls over 4 H-P. 
Weighs less than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. Balanced crank eliminates vibration, increases 
power and saves l. Direct gear drive to saw; no chains to tighten; no keys; no set 
screws. 4 Cycle, Frost Proof Engine. Built in Magneto and Automatic Governor with 
Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A great work saver and money maker, 

The OTTAWA You can get 
Pulis Over 4 H-P. over nr, | Cash or Easy Terms eet 
and is the most powerful Log Saw on the market. Plenty | now and rege for itself while you useit. You have 
your choice cash or easy payment terms— a small 


buzz saw, etc. Starts without no batteries amount down and easy payments that any one can 
needed. “ pay. Write now. 


30 Days?’ Triad | Special Offer 


nearly 20 years we have been selling direct from factory to users, 
= thousands and of dollars. 


saving To enable as 
OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY | 


998 Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
themselves 
of Low Sau, Ottawa Tree Saw, Ottawa we ore. 


a Special Offer for 


Quick Shipments 
—Use coupon 
low. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. a 
998 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
Send:.e your Free Book and Big Special Offer on 
under no obligation. i} 
Send your name and address on 

coupon so that you will receive rit] 

offer Toa” tawa Log 


thousands o 
for their log saws 


mpea | ull 

a Move 

pf 
Ind. (SGA... 

all that Ottawa Fence, _Y yy 
jusy all 50 = We = 


“Wasn’t 


— 


“I received your ‘More Eggs’ 
Tonic and started giving it to my hens. 
I wasn’t getting an egg, now I am get- 
ting 10 aday.”’ So writes Mrs. Ernest 
Cambell of Mineral, Va. Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs.”’ Re- 
sults will amaze and delight you. 


Hens Lay 
While Moulting 


During moulting your hens will need 
“More Eggs” to get them over the moult quickly 
and easily, to revitalize their organs and put 
them in fine laying condition. Just read the 
letters below telling how users actually got eggs 
during moulting! You, too, can make your hens 
moult fast, get eggs sooner and more eggs all 
fall and winter. This scientific tonic has been 
tried, tested and proven by over 400,000 chicken 
raisers. Try Reefer’s “More Eggs’’ on my iron 
clad money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


FREE 


ih 


| 
{ 


if ~~ wish to try this 
send $1.00 today to E. 
6656 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
Riis special free package $1.00 offer. Mr. Reefer 
will send you two *“*More E 
the extra package being free. 

@hants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., arantees if you 
are not nn | satisfied, your dollar will be re- 
turned at any ne, within 30 days— on request. 
No risk to you. Write today for this special free offer. 


Read These Letters Showing 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


Makes Hens Moult Fast 
I would not be without “‘ More Eggs’’ if it cost $10 a 
om . It has hurried the moult for me and all my 
ens are now laying their full amet. 
JOE MARTIN, West Plains, Mo. 
“ Finishes Moult—Lays Quick” 
used E. J. Reefer’s ‘‘ More Eggs’’ Tonic and I know 
it did my old hens good, for as they got through moulting 
they laying. Please rush me a supply. 


ours respectfully, 
E. G. Meca , Williamsburg, Pa. 


First Time Hens Laid During Moult 
I have used your ‘‘More Eggs” ‘Tonic since last fall 
and can aprely say it has amply paid me. I have had 
ehickens for 7 years and this is the first time they 
have ever laid through their mouiting season. 
MRS. C. LUGINBUHL, Norwood, Ohio. 


Send Coupon! 


Just fill in and mail coupon today and 
enclose only $1.00. You will be sent, at 
once, two $1.00 packages of “MORE 

iGGS.” the extra package being 
FREE. Don't wait—take advantage 
of this free offer TODAY! Reap the 
BIG profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
for you. Have plenty of eggs to sell 
When the price is highest. Send TO- 
DAY—NOW! 


$1 Package FREE 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5656 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


t your offer. Send me the two $1.00 
kages of Reefer’s *‘More ** for which I enclose $1.00, 


extra package being free. You agree to refund me $1.06 
at te ithin 30 days, if both of th do not 
7 


+ of fruit that is faced on both ends. 
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Boxed Apples and Fancy Prices 


Most of the western apples are packed in boxes 


in brass to pack extra-fine apples for 
anything but the boxed-apple trade,” 
an apple buyer said to me a short time ago. 


aE would be just like setting diamonds 


We western growers agree. The box _ 


po has become so firmly established in 
daho, Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia that to do away with it would 
be to upset the whole apple-growing in- 
dustry of the Northwest 

There are several good reasons for pack- 
ing first-class apples in boxes instead of 
barrels. The fruit brings better prices; a 
box is enough smaller than a barrel that 
families which can not use a barrel will 
buy a box; there is a lower percentage of 
bruised fruit in boxes; a decaying apple in 
a box will not cause other apples to rot as 
readily as in a barrel, if apples are wrapped 
with paper; boxes are more easily handled 
than loath, and can be stored more easily; 
the box is the best export package. 

The box encourages an honest pack; a 
great deal of faith is needed to buy a barrel 
A box, 
if it is not honestly packed, will show the 
evidence of dishonesty. Many growers 
state on the box the number of apples con- 
tained in it, which is partial proof against 
dishonesty. 


Packing Begins with Picking 


Putting apples into a box is not packing. 
A poor box pack is as bad as a poor bar- 
rel pack, and a great deal worse than a 
good barrel pack. A-poor box pack will 
react against the grower. 

Packing really begins with picking; the 
fruit must be carefully removed from the 
trees; it can be moved to the packing shed 
in a number of ways—on a sled, flat wagon 
or motor-truck. 

Sorting and grading are the first steps 
at the packing house. The grading is best 
done by mechanical graders, and the sort- 
ing is done as the apples are carried to or 
through the grader. The sorters pick out 
bruised or blemished apples; the grader 
grades for size, dropping all apples of one 
size in the same bin. If apples are graded 
for color, this must be done by hand. If 
there are not enough apples to make a 
mechanical grader possible, grading for 
size must be done by hand. This can be 
done by putting the fruit on a packing 
table with burlap top, and picking out 
enough apples of the same size for a box. 
Many growers pack from the grader com- 
partments, when a grader is used. 


Now As to Packing 


Four styles of packs are in use, as shown— 
straight, offset, diagonal and riff-faff. 
The offset pack is not much used. With 
the diagonal pack, it is possible to get 
more apples of the 


most important style of pack is the diag- 
onal, so named because the rows of ap- 
les do not run straight across the box, 
ut go at an angle. The diagonal packs 
are called 2-2 and 3-2. 

To make a diagonal 3-2 pack, proceed 
as in Fig. 1. Fig. 3 shows how the first 
and second layers will look. 

If the apples are too large for a 3-2 pack, 
use the 2-2 diagonal pack shown in Hig 2 

At first sight the offset pack in Fig. 4 is 
the same as a diagonal pack, but the dif- 
ference is this: The first three apples are 
placed close to each other and the second 
three are placed close, apple No. 6 drop- 
ping into the space near No. 3. Fig. 5 
shows the riff-raff pack, and Fig. 6 the 
straight pack. 


Points of Good Box Pack 


The style is second to packing, no matter 
which style. Be sure to remember these 
essentials: Firmness, regularity, correct 
bulge, smoothness and finish. 

A bulge of an inch or an inch and one- 
half in the center is essential to a good 
pack. To get this, place the first and last 
row of apples in the last tier on end. They 
will not extend so far above the box as the 
apples in the center. The end apples 
sour be about a half-inch higher than the 

Ox. 

Wrap the fruit? Yesand no. Western 
growers say, ‘Yes’; but Eastern growers 
say, “No.” Wrapped fruit generally sells 
for a little more. Each apple is wrapped 
with regular wrapping paper. Wrapping 
prevents bruising, keeps fruit longer, dis- 
ease does not spread, and temperature 
changes do nét cause so much trouble. 

A skilled packer can pack wra 
fruit more rapidly than unwrap ruit. 
He picks up an apple with the right hand 
while he picks up the paper with the left. 
The apple is placed in the center of the 
paper in the left hand, the wrap is quickly 
made and the apple is placed in the box 
with the bunch of paper down, apple on the 
side. Some packers pack 100 boxes a day. 

Nailing presses are used for nailing the 
boxes. On the end of each box mark or 
stamp the number of apples, the grade, the 
variety, the grower’s name and the packer’s 
name or number. 

p There are two sizes of boxes—the stand- 
ard, measuring 101% x 111 x 18 inches in- 
side; the special, 10 x 11 x 20 inches. G. 


To Prevent Rot of Peaches 


The rotting of peaches and plums as they 
begin to ripen is caused oe a fungous 
disease known as brown rot. Spraying 
helps to control this disease; but it is also 

necessary to gather 


up rotten fruits and 


same size into a box 
of a given size. An- 
other disadvantage 
of the offset pack is 
that unless the ap- 
are very care- 
ully graded as to 
size there will not be 
aneat pack. For that 
reason new growers 
are often asked to use 


destroy them; other- 
wise, sOme may 
shrivel up or become 
mummied. In this 
condition they tend 
to cling to the trees 
indefinitely, even 
during the entire win- 
ter period. Both of 
these fruits and oth- 


their offset pack. 
The straight pack 


ers, which fall to the 
ground and are then 


is not so good as the 
diagonal, because the 
apples rest on top 
of each other and are 
bruised. This pack 
is often used for 
show fruit that is not 
wrapped in paper. 
The riff-raff 
not widely used, ex- 4 


~ 


tramped, spread the 
disease the following 
season. 
All mummied fruits 
fallen leaves and 
twigs should be re- 
moved from the 
vicinity of the trees 
and destroyed. While 
this may be done 


later, there is no 


cept for flat or ir- 
regular apples. The 


time like thé present. 
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\ to the Sweeney School of Auto, 
eg \\\ \ Tractor and Aviation Mechanics if you 
Machinery \\ 


machine ex- 
pert is the boss 
of creation today 

whether in the city or 

on the farm. This Million 

Dollar School trains you to 

not only run and repair 

automobiles—not only to 

repair tires—not 

only mana, rages an 

a cies BUT IT TRAIN S YOU 

O BE AN EXPERT POWER 

FARMER. On our great Tractor 

Farm you learn by actually handling 

over 18 different makes of tractors. 

You learn about all stationary engines 

and wiring. You learn the principles of 

lightin oe How to fix up any motor 
or truck. Whatever you or your neighbors 
use in the way of mills, tractors, motor 
driven binders, in general all the machinery 


really wish to be a trained Expert and to 
work on the most modern machinery. 


cannot be obtained anywhere else; just 
The Sweeney System as Sweeney’s Equipment is unsur- 
passed. Learn how to repair or make any piéce of machinery by doing 
the work with your own hands under the personal instruction 
of experts. Train hand and eye and brain together __ until you 
do the job right. This is the 
celebrated Sweeney System that 
has turned out over 35,000 gradu- 
ates and which wasapproved by the 
United States Government in send- 
ing me 5,000 men to train for army 
mechanical service. The idea that 
has built a Million Dollar Trade 
School and made thousands of men 
@ success in life. 


SWEENEY SCHOOL 
Over 187 acres shop and 
operating space. 
Over One Million 
Dollars invested. 


Equipment alone worth 
over $350,000 of which 


on the farm is simple and easy to the ,000 machine sh nd elle 
Sweeney Trained Man. Learning power The Million Dollar 
farming is a short cut to more money—to just been purchased. Sweeney School . 


less labor—to big production—to 
jobs at large wages. SWEENEY wi 

train you in 8 weeks so that you wont 
have to leave the farm unless you want to. 


Pick Your Job 
Farm Mechanics. .....$100 to $200 per month 


Over 1,200 students and 
35,000 graduates. 

250 instructors and em- 

ployees; ror pay roll 


The Million Dollar Sweeney School 
is preparing men to earn from $150 
to $400 a month in the Automo- 
bile and Tractor business. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate what 


Motor Experts.....sccccccescccess $125 and up here is i hi derful busi- 
Tire $125 and up t is in t wos to 
Vents $100and up Be Alive to the Times ness ior you. owe } your- 
Welding The biggest opportunity of the, self to find out what the 
_ Ee REE perhour day is in the line of m 
Truck Drivers. ...........00se08: $35 per week farming. All that holds us back Sweeney School can do for 
Taxicab Drivers................+ $25 per week from tremendous production and you. No previous experi- 
Trouble Shooters..............+.-: $3 per hour tremendous wealth is the of men eed Wie are 
$3,500 per year competent to handle machinery. This ence n ed if you 
Tractor Engineers...........++++-: $8 per day lack answers the big problem of the mechanically inclined 
Garage Manager............+++++ $3000 a year farmer to keep his sons on the land, For the Sweeney Sys- 
the young man can now in a short time tem t Pr 
If You Are Discontented fit himself to earn $100 to $200 a monthas a rains 
.,. farm mechanic. To the young manI say: If you you in 
thst wales, are mechanically inclined why leave the farm? Simply eight’ 
your work, ‘Buf you you ind i conditions, LEARN “THE JOB by" tee eight 


write me toda 7 jut if not, don’t | bother pe famous Sweeney System. 

ou don’t n . You don’t n ucation, business for instance. B 

ou use no’ e whole bu 

I made. sucvess out of a deaf and dumb man, Dow wake 


But unless you are willing to get grease and gr ft Missouri alone bought $25,000 
on your hands you can’t learn here. For this is worth Of tires THE 
the school of practical experience. Pa INGS GOOD. Bean 


Is 

ju, room waiti ou. Only white 

acce PAC 

GRIP AND LET’S GO. 
Earnestly yours, 


EMORY J. SWEENEY; 
President | 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
824 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
Send me free your 72-page catalog and Sweeney 
School N nd tell f the ities 

Bhool News tall te of the 


Name 


Address 


CHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 0 
824 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 
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Free Plans 


We shall be glad 
to send free to 
anyone a set of 


_meet every de- 
mand on the farm 


the plans for the Z 
GENERATION of experience 
below. It is withroofing bearing the Carey 


roofed with 


name, has led farmers in all parts 
Carey Asfalt- 


of the country to rely on Roll Roof-— 


slate pneee- ings, Asfaltslate Shingles and Re- 
If you areinterested pair Materials bearing the Carey 
in roofings, wall- label. 


board, shingles, 
roofing paints, 
sheathing papers or 
felts, please mention 
the fact when you 
write. 


Carey Roofings are easy to lay and 
inexpensive enough to keep down the 
cost of outbuildings. 


4 
Yet they are so scientifically built of 
such enduring materials, that they form 
ideal protection for the finest houses and 
the best barns. 


Carey Roofings lasting into the second 
and third decade are becoming a com- 
mon sight wherever you go. See your 
dealer or write us for particulars. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
518-538 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


No More Digging Peach-Borers 
Do the work with gas! : | 


say the 
word is a mouthful—has been found 
effective in controlling peach-tree borers, 
say the experts in the Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Washington. 

Several gases have been tried out during 
the five years that the Bureau has been 
working on this problem, but the one 
mentioned is the only one that has given 
any measure of success. One drawback to 
the use of any gas for borers is that if the 
gas is strong enough to be fully efficient 
in killing the borer, it is also likely to 
injure the tree. 

Carbon disulphide was tried. Under 

roper conditions this would do the work, 
but in the trials it was impossible to stand- 
ardize its use so that it would be safe to 
the tree and effective on the borers. 

Carbon tetrachloride was tried; the re- 
sults were similar tq those from the use of 
carbon disulphide, but a large dosage was 
required. 

Hydrocyanic-acid gas (death to bed- ~ 
bugs) proved too dangerous. The gas is 
so soluble that it was impossible to stand- 
ardize its use. 

P-dichlorobenzene proved quite effective - 
over a wide range of varying conditions in 
orchards, and seems to be safe for trees 
six years old, or more. 

To make an application of p-dichloro- 
benzene, the erust about the collar of the 
tree is broken. Part of the gummy mass is 
removed. The lower soil is disturbed as 
little as possible, and the required dose is 
distributed about the trunk in a band one 
or two inches in width. Two or three 
shovels of earth are then placed over the 
material. The earth is slightly mounded 
and compacted with a shovel. 

About September 10 is the best time to 
apply this material; that is, in the latitude 
of Washington and Virginia. The theo- 
retical time of application, based on the 


insect’s life history, would about 
September 1 in the North generally; in the 
Ozarks, September 25; in rgia and the 


cotton belt, October 10. : 

For trees from six to fifteen years old, 
of aver size, the dose is from one to 
one and three-fourths ounces, depending on 
the size of the tree. For larger, older trees, 
a larger dose may be necessary. From four 
to six weeks after an application, the base 
of the trees should be uncovered, left open 
for a few days, then covered again. 

The tests showed ninety-four per cent 
control of the borers. P-dichlorobenzene 
kills them—and it ought to with such a 
name! 


To prevent splitting, a crotch was grafted 
two small branches together 
when the tree was young. The limbs grew 
together, as shown below. After the union 
was complete, the end of one branch was 
removed with a saw. R. 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city construction. 
etal work. Look for the Keystone ad 


sheet m 
old by leading dealers. Keystone Copper Stee! is also superior 
fing Tin Piates. Send for “‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
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September Garden Stunts 


IG sweet potatoes as soon as frost kills 
the vines, and store them in a dry place. 


Madonna lily bulbs may be planted this 
month. Most other bulbs sh not be put 
into the ground until October. 


Before frost, make cuttings of heliotrope, 
verbenas and other tender plants which you 
will want for setting out early next spring. 


Store your vegetables right. Send to your 
experiment station or your extension director 
for a free bulletin on storage of vegetables. 


All refuse of crops that are through fruit- 
ing should be burned as soon as dry enough. 
Cabbage stumps, cucumbers, melons, toma- 
toes and the like should not be left to decay. 


| Most varieties of Cos lettuce require tying 
to bleach thoroughly. Use raffia or soft twine 
for tying, and tie as near the top of the head 
as possible. Endive may be tied up or bleached 
between boards. 


September planting: The only planting 
for fall crops that can be done early in this 
month in the Northern states is a late planting ‘ 
of radishes and turnips.. In states where kill- 
ing frost is not general until October, there 
may be sowings of spinach, beets and lettuce. 
Fgyptian onion sets can be planted for use 
next spring. 


Black heart of potatoes is due to storage 
at too high temperatures, or to lack of proper 
ventilation. If the potatoes are heated merely 


- to 98° F. for one day, this blackening of the 


center will result. There is small possibility 
of this occurring in a farmhouse cellar unless 
the potato storage place is not protected from 
the heat of the furnace. Much lower tem- 
peratures will produce the same effect if 
there is no ventilation. 


Take up the bulbs of tuberose, elephant’s- 
ear and Maderia vine and store them when 
frost touches the plants. When dahlias and 
cannas are frost-bitten, cut off the tops, leav- 
ing about six inches of the stems. Remove 
the roots in a clump with dirt attached. Spread 
roots out in the sun to dry, then store in a 
dry, well-ventilated cellar, on the floor or on 
shelves. Keep the varieties labeled. 


Chilled potatoes—potatoes that have been 
exposed to a temperature below 30° F. for at 
least nine hours—show a more or less well- 
defined network of black threads, usually in 
the outer parts of the flesh. Although chilled 
or even frozen potatoes do not have their eyes 
killed, and will usually grow, they make poor 
seed potatoes, usually producing weak plants. 
Place a dependable thermometer in the stor- 
age cellar, and do everything you can to keep 
it from going below 32° F. If you can keep 
it up to 36° F., so much the better. 


Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon bisulphide. To treat 
these put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 
which can be covered tightly. Put into a 
glass about one teaspoonful of carbon bisul- 
phide for each ten gallons of space in the en- 
closure, and place the glass in with the beans. 

llow them to remain in the fumes of the 
carbon bisulphide over night, then take them 
out and place in dry storage quarters. Do 
not take lamps or lighted matches near the 
material, and do not breathe the fumes. 


Tomatoes for early winter: Green toma- 
toes on the vines can be ripened slowly in- 
doors for later use. Before they are injured 
by frost the vines should be pulled up by the 
roots, but they must be handled with care 
to avoid breaking the stems or the fruit 
stalks. Lay the plants on paper spread upon 
the floor of an unheated attic room. If an 
attic room is not available, the plants can be 
kept in the cellar. Bring the larger ones into 
& warmer place to mature first. All the good- 
sized tomatoes will ripen. F. H. Sweet. 


The fall hotbed will supply the table with 
few fresh vegetables during the late fall and 


early winter. Select the warmest and sun- 


niest spot in the garden, where water never 
stands, and put the hotbed there. Dig a pit 
from fifteen to eighteen inches deep, six feet 
wide, and as long as the hotbed is to be. Let 
the pit extend east and west. Build a frame 
around the pit, preferably of two-inch boards 


south wall eight inches above the margin of 
the pit. Bank of the excavated soil 
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Farm service puts tires to the test—for 
the car or light truck on the farm meets 
all sorts of road conditions. 


The splendid records established by the 
Ajax Road King on the farm, are proof 
of its ability to meet the test. 


It is a tire with stamina—with the all 
round strength for all round service. 
Its heavy tread is braced and re-inforced 
by Ajax “Shoulders of Strength.” Its 
side walls are extra heavy so ruts won’t 
wear them down. 


- Bay the Ajax Road King — Ajax Cord — 
Ajax Tubes —Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) 
Tire Accessories from the nearest Ajax 


dealer. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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pocketbook. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


Service Stations 
Everywhere 


~ Measure by Your Purse 


If you are like most of us, you are apt 
these days to measure things by your 


fore, to expect more than the ordinary 
service from an Exide Battery. Great in- 
dustries of all kinds, central power stations, 
the Bell Telephone System, Marconi Wire- 
less, the navies of various nations put their 
faith in the lasting power of Exide Batteries. 


Call at the nearest Exide Station and con- 
vince yourself that the dollar or two more 
that Exide quality costs in the beginning 
means many dollars saved in long life and 
freedom from repairs. 


you have, you can count on the un- 
prejudiced, expert attention of the 
nearest Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 


Special Canadian Representati 
Engineering Co., Limited., Toronto and Montreal 
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And you have a right, there- 


No matter what make of battery 


Philadelphia 


ves: Chas. E. Goad 


“Oldest and — manutacturers in the world 
of: storage batteries for every purpose 


$10.000.00 


BACKS THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 


Portable S AW 


Wood 


is easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 


Protect Your Implements 


crops, hay, machinery, motor car, etc., 
from effects of changing weather with 


Amsailco Canvas Covers 


(Plain and Waterproofed) 
Made of the best material and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money refunded. 
Freight prepaid to any place in U.S. A. 
Send specifications and we will quote prices. 
AMERICAN SAILMAKING CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 49-51 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S, A. 


Zook Portable 
Frame 
. cheapest saw made to which 
ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
Mr 3 if = factory. Write for catalog. 
D HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box Belleville, Pa. 
Barn Paint 
$1.32 Per 
GALLON 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU. 
SAVE MONEY ON ALL PAINTS. 


QUALITY AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. | & 


FRANKLIN COLOR WORKS, Dept. F, FRANKLIN, IND. 
a Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 


You can be- 
come happy 
and indepen- 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


dent farming in Virginia. You can grow protitebly : 


alfalfa and all grasses, corn, fruits, grains, 

and dairy cattle. Virginia boasts the finest apple 
owing section in the world. Prices very reason- 
able, but advancing. We welcome you. Write 
now for illustrated hand book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 


The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin received this month is 
Special Bulletin 98, “‘ Vinegar,” issued by 
the Michigan Experiment Station, East 
Lansing, Mich. The bulletin is available 
to Our Folks in Michigan, if they will write 
their Experiment Station. For those in 
other states who make vinegar, we condense 
the bulletin: 


INEGAR may be made from practi- 

cally all fruits, from most berries, from 
cereals, from sugars, sirups, vegetables, 
and from sweet whey. 

Apples are most commonly used for 
farm vinegar making. The use of a sac- 
charimeter is advised in testing the juice 
of apples to see whether the vinegar will 
be marketable. Use only apples whose 
juice tests ten per cent by the saccharim- 
eter. A saccharimeter can be purdhased 
from any chemical house or drug-stere. 

Use only clean, sound fruit. Use a elean 
press, catch and store the in thor- 
oughly clean containers. The best con- 
tainers are-barrels that have been tightly 
bunged. Molasses, oil or old vinegar bar- 
rels should not be used until cleaned and 
scalded; this applies to all barrels. Never 
put the juice into a metal vessel. 

Fill the barrel two-thirds full and put it 
on its side, bung-hole up and open. Tack 
a thin cloth over the bung-hole to keep out 
dust and flies. For better ventilation, put 
a hole in each end of the barrel above the 
surface of the liquid. A good way to fix 
the barrel is shown below. 

Temperature should be between 56° and 
75° F. for fermentation to take place. The 
first stage of the fermentation will start 
naturally, but it can be controlled best if 
a pure culture of selected yeast is added as 
a starter. In Michigan, the Experiment 
Station Laboratory furnishes such cultures 
for twenty-five cents each. 

A sample of the liquid shows that the 
amount of sugar (according to saccharim- 
eter test) is less than at first, and when 
gas bubbles quit forming, draw off the 
liquid from the sediment and put into a 
clean barrel, fixed up as shown below. O, 
O are openings covered with cloth; F, fun- 
nel, and t, glass tube ; these are used for 


‘introducing vinegar without disturbing 


the surface of liquid, L. Eis glass tube to 
show level of liquid, and also for drawing 
off vinegar. 

After pouring the fermented juice into 
the barrel, start the vinegar fermentation 
by adding some good strong cider con- 
taining mother, or better still by putting 
in a pure culture of vinegar bacteria. The 
Experiment Station in Michigan furnishes 
these along with the yeast cultures, both 
for twenty-five cents. Those in other 
states should write to their own experiment 
stations for pure cultures. 

Within a week, if pure cultures are used 
for starters, the vinegar will be ready for 
use. To stop further fermentation, store 
the vinegar in a clean cask; fill the cask full 
and bung it up tight. Store in a cool cellar. 

The most important thing, if you want 
good vinegar, is to use pure cultures of 

east and vinegar bacteria for starters. 

ut never put vinegar bacteria, vinegar or 
mother into fresh fruit juice; wait until 
the yeast has done its work. 5 


Barrel for vinegar; description above 
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Every Man’s Business 


man’s first and most 
important business. It should be es- 
tablished and run as a business. It should 
be protected against py 

he death of the head of a amily should 
no more bring about its impairment or 
dissolution than does the death of the head 
of a bank, a store, or a railroad. 

Why, then, should not the business 
called a family be protected against the 
earning capacity of the bread-winner? 
Why is it not fully as reasonable to protect 
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the family asto back up every foreign bill 
of exchange With a marine insurance cer- 
tificate? 

The voyage in the first instance is cer- 
tainly Bes. 5 onger, surrounded with much 
greater hazards, and in the case of ship- 
wreck the consequences are definitely 
more serious. 

Why should not the value of one’s life 
be capitalized and protected when we are 
so careful about insuring our buildings and 
tangible goods. Certainly the value of the 
life is far the most important in the great 
majority of instances? Don’t you thin so? 
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Is it not foolish for a man to put capital 
into himself and to build up his earnin; 
capacity, gradually from year to year, an 
then suddenly have all this value snuffed 
out? 

Such values should be capitalized, and 
from the standpoint of the family such 
capitalization becomes a sacred duty. Dr, 
Talmage once said in referring to @ 

rson who had this matter explained to 

im, and who nevertheless refuses to 
adequately capitalize his earning capacity 
for the benefit of dependents: “He does 
not die, he absconds.”’ 


“FARM ENGINES 


Throttling Governor Gives Steady Speed 


Every “Z” Engine is equipped with a sensitive throttling 
pono Regulates the pine of fuel and air admitted to cylinder — 


maintains uniform speed—summer or winter, regardless of work being done. 


Throttling governor enables the “Z” to run on kerosene 
as well as gasoline — saves you money. 

Governor is a complete, high grade assembly unit — not a makeshift de- 
vice. Its case-hardened contact parts resist wear. 

The throttling governor has mighty sapeetant SS duties: Helps maintain 


uniform cylinder temperature—gives of power that saves wear and 
tear on belts and the driven machinery. 


Other “Z” features are: Bosch magneto, more than rated power, parts 
interchangeable; clean cut design; long life. 
He will show you 


Go to your naaety dealer today and see the “Z.” 
why you should have one, 


MORSE CO. 


CHICAGO 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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M* experience as a farmer-student re- 
calls the many days of pleasant toil, 
for it was indeed a matter of work with me 


. if I eared to go on with school. During the 
first year I in a shop and barely 
earned enough to pay my semester 


tuition, so I realized that something else 
would have to be done. And it was then 
that-it occurred to me that I could farm 
way through. 

my was one of the townspeople, and if I 
could only raise good fresh vegetables, 
housewives who knew me would give me 
the preference over strange vendors who 
came from the city with truck that was 
nobody knew how old. I at once plotted 
and planned a course of action. A nearby 
neighbor who owned a field was n into 
confidence and he readily to allow 
me the use of his land the following spring 
at a consideration of $10, to be paid at the 
end of the season. 

For seed, I used the small packages 
which a Congressman mailed to my father. 
For once, “free seeds” did a good turn. 
Every foot of that acre and a half was 
turned over with a shovel and harrowed 
with a rake. Talk about work! Well, it was 
slayery, but the muscles I. got out of it 
di me double for what effort I ee 
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besides the money earned, and I put on a 
cont of tam that was envied by man. 
By springtime I was ready for drilling 


and sowing. I had only the knowledge 
that was afforded by the simple instruc- 
tions on the ci yey packets of seeds. 
Since I had only an acre and a half of 
poet, it was necessary to raise several 

t crops in a single year. At first 
it seemed ‘impossible, but after a little 
while an idea came—an idea so simple and 
effective that it has been adopted since by 
many Connecticut farmers. 

Here is ae I settled the matter of 
acreage. , 1 sowed early June peas. 
Just after they’ sprouted from the ground, 
I set lettuce plants between the three-foot 
rows. By the time the peas were six le oa 
high, my lettuce was harvested and sold, 
and by the latter part of June, after the 
peas became ripe and were sold, I planted 


— arden cro 
not eiiied 1 a horse and wagon, so 
with = little trouble I constructed a 
large enough wagonette which I drew each 
morning loaded with fresh vegetables. 
The scheme was a success. meaay 
—— well of my enterprise, and all the 
in town gave me their — 
ein Some y me a few 
cents more than the market quotation of 
truck, beeause they knew mine was picked 
every morning and was not handled. 


TryT his Harness! 


sally 


n Your Te; aint 


Within a — of four months I netted 


FREE 


_Let mesend you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own expense. Look 


atit. Examine it. Put it on your team and use it for a month at my risk. Give it 
any and every cmgiey can think of. If you are not convinced that it is the hand- 
somest, strongest and best harness you ever saw or tried, pack it up and send it back. 


No Patching—No Mending--No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harness straps. Rings and dees wear strapsintwo. Examine your own har- 
places where 


ness and op tee You'll find more than 100 
you'll soon have to repairit. The Walsh 
The Walsh is a proven success. 


the straps, thas no loops or billets = 
leather or —no holes to to 


wearing it; places 


will save that trouble expense. 


weaken the straps. 


Costs Less than Other Harness— 


The Walsh costs less than any other 
harness of the same grade materials, yet it out- 
wears two sets of the 
and saves you cost of repairs. 
Sold on Easy Terms 
Write today for free wlustrated 
prices. easy payment terms and fi 
darticulars of my 30-day trial offer 
James M. Walsh, Pres., 
WALSH HARNESS co. 


Dept. 554 Milwaukee, Wis. fit} 
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CONTRACTORS MIXERS 


AT ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES 


Steel Armored Oak 
ms and massive 
semi-Stee!l Gears 


PRICED HIGH 
SPEED MIXERS IN 
THE WORLD 


SAVE YOU 20 
f mixers at correspondingiy low prices. 
Write or wire 
CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Keokuk, towa 


silos, barns, floors, 
tanks, manure pits, ice houses, etc. 


Agents: $10 a a Day 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 


Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 
: Expansion elimi- 
nates Bruise— 

=8 Rim Cat ear enables us to sell 
=) our tires under a 


110,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
= a resentative in each community. 

rite for booklet fully describing this new 
and explaining our amazing 
ductory offer to owner agents. ¢ 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
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mobile tires in the world._ 


$400: T alse in height and strength; 
and during the winter, while other fellows 
were putting all their outside school hours 
into gold-sought-for labor, I was con- 
centrating on my lessons and working in 
my laboratory. You see the result. J 
worked myself through on the farm, and 
now I am able to tell you about it. 

Every lad should try to go to 
There are any number of ways to work 7 
For some of you, it will be farming your . 
way through—not for all of you, of course. 
But there is a way for every one who ig 
not afraid of work. 


Evening in the Southwest 
By LYDIA M. DUNHAM O’NEIL 


Over the mesa the sun slips down, 
In a crimson blaze of splendor; 

In the western sky there’s a shining track 
Of amber radiance tender. 

There’s a clatter of hoofs at the home- 


corral; 
There’s the tinkling note of a milch-cow’s 


bell; 
There’s the far-off croon of a chaparral, 
And a mocking-bird’s echoing vesper. 


Deepens the dusk in the pinion-glade, 
And high on the mesas solemn; 

The blinking stars come trooping out, 
A bright, qriumphant column. 

— s a coyote’s shrill-toned hunting- 


And the breath of a night-wind drifting by 
To kiss the moonflowers where they lie 

In the light of great, white Hesper. 
New Mexico. 


Save Your Canceled Checks 


By E. V. LAUGHLIN, Iowa 


A number of years ago I had a settlement 
with a merchant with whom I had kept a 
running account for several years. Some- 
times I paid the merchant by check; at 
other times I directed that my purchases 
be charged. Finally there came the time 
when I decided to close the account and 
start anew on a cash basis. The merchant 
gave me an itemized statement. This I 
compared with my canceled checks. 

I found every item correct but one—a_ 
charge of $10 that had clearly been paid 
by check. I showed the item to the 
merchant. He located the purchase easily 


‘and called my attention to the fact that it 


had been marked “Charged.” However, 
my check bearing his indorsement was in- 
disputable evidence that he had received 
the money. He credited me with an ad- 
ditional $10. 

Ihave found it a wise practise to retain 
my canceled checks for several years. No- 
body can tell in advance just when a check 
may be required as evidence. It is the 
safest means of guarding against paying 
an aceount the second time. My wife is 
as careful as I am in keeping her checks. 
Recently she escaped the second paying 
of an interest char a Soret she had the 
canceled check to 

Always date your accurately. 
Without the ae the check as a receipt is 
only half good. It is a good plan to note 
somewhere upon the check the purpose 
for which it was given. 


| 
Farming Through College 
By ALFRED E. ROSS 
| 
: 
: 
made 
[trans] 
7 BARREL TYPE | 
Be: 
easier than hand mixing. 
| 
380-5 Book Fr mitfit. | 
= 
DARE ne butter needed. Everything in Filling. Yih, 
Just add water, then bake. Simple—isn't it? 3 
) 
Work Spare Time or Full Time be”) 
sentatives in every section country in- 
Over 300 guaranteed Food Products 
and Household necessities that are in 
demand in every home. Build up a big, 
Bans, able business of your own, getting a big of , : (EW 
customers and repeat orders every week. No experience 
necessary. No capital needed. We supply everything. Write 
eter teday and get started at once. Big money for you. S 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0. 2719 Bide, 0 Steady: work | 
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Legal Questions Answered 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


bor can not compel another to destroy noxious 
weeds on the latter’s land; and while statu 
have been passed in a number of states re- 

iring the destruction of certain kinds of 
weeds, there is no statute in Pennsylvania 
requiring the destruction of honeysuckle. 
Construction of Standard Form of Will: In 
the standard Farm Journal will published 
in the June issue, the testator makes a 
devise in article two to his widow “so long 
as she shall remain my widow,” and later 
makes a gift over upon her remarriage. 
Are not these two provisions in conflict? 
Wouldn’t she still be the testator’s widow 
after her remarriage? 

Towa. Subscriber. 

No. . Webster defines a widow as “‘A woman 
who has lost her husband by death and has 
not married again.”” Upon her second mar- 
riage she ceases to be a widow and becomes a 
married woman. 
Validity of Wills Made in England and 
New Jersey: Is a will drawn up, and 


to all wills, including those 
written entirely in the handwriting of the 
testator. 
Restrictions in Deed: A deed from A to 
B contains provisions to the effect that B 
must not build within twenty feet of the 
sidewalk; must not build a single house to 
cost less than $3,000, nor a double house 
to cost less than $5,000; must not keep a 
saloon, or hotel, or m on the 
premises; and must not store or keep any 
explosive or inflammable liquid thereon. 
Are these provisions valid? 
Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


borhood. It may be added, however, that 
suit to enforce such restrictions may 
brought only by the grantor or his 
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cant reach 
your Farm but city 
Sas conveniences can 


NION Carbide brings to the farm every light- 
ing comfort and cooking convenience enjoyed 
by people living in cities. You certainly owe 

it to yourseif and to your family to take advantage of 
to make your home more com- 
ortable. 


Think what a clean, cool kitchen means to the women folk 
in the hot summer months. Carbide gas will give her as 
modern a cooking fuel as her city sister uses. It saves time 
and labor—leaves her free for other household or social duties. 

Think of having artificial sunlight flooding your barns and 
out buildings during the early morning and evenings. You 
can do it with Union Carbide. 

Write for interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


] Carbide gas is made automatically— 
requires only carbide and water. 


DNearest light to sunlight. 

BNo expert attention needed. 

4A year’s supply of Union Carbide 

in one trip from town. 

GBuras clean without soot or odor. 

‘Cooking flame the hottest known. 

——— property value more than 
cost. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 
CARBIDE and CARBON BUILDING 
Peoples Gas Building 30 East 42nd Street Kohl Butlding 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco |) 


1 QNeeds attention but a few times 
nothing operate when nat 


CARBID 


‘ Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 


warehouses conveniently locoted throughout the country. 
U-12 
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out honeysuckle along his side of a parti- \ 

tion fence as I have cleaned it out on my — 

No. In the absence of statute, one neigh- Pid AN 

ber > 

ining track 

signed and witnessed in isngiand v in 

America? Does the law of New Jersey re- _ 

quire witnesses to a will written entirely i = 

aa by the testator? - W.S., New Jersey. _ 
i The place at which a will is executed has no - 

effect whatever on its validity. This is de- _ 

termined, in the case of personal property, eS 

by the law of the place in which the testator _ 

has his permanent home at the time of his in 

death; and in the case of real property, by _ 

the law of the place in which the land is = 

a situated. The law of New Jersey requires ia 
a 

All of the above provisions may properly "3 

be inserted in a deed and may be enforced. oe 

eonveyance residence property in 

cities, the object usually being to preserve | |] [Revives very tittle room. 

the uniform residence character of a neigh- 

sentative or by some person who holds = 

property under a similar deed from the same | 

grantor covering property in the same | 

allotment. 

Father and Minor Son: May 

into a legal ‘ = jer the : of sun-like and 

A and Son?” What legal formality is : and tate evening chores. _ 
Saves all the daily labor of refilling 

have the same right as the father? ciconing lamps. 

Carbide artificial farm Saves carryimg wood kitchen 

Such a ip could but ing and pau 

night to withdraw from it at any time, and to ee 

escape personal lability for the debts of the — 

& mere oral agreement, but it is much i Ze 

~wewbetter for all concerned to reduce the agree- i 

disagreements 
| 

5 any agreement to the contrary, but as be- _ 
tween themselves, each may be given just 

su — 

inquiries will be amswered in the 

each in its turn, if of interest to the general _ 

Department,” this office. : 
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In June, there was a terrific snow-storm in the u  uaper Yellowstone National Park. To open the roads, boiler iron was fastened to a seventy-five 
horse-power caterpillar tractor, the tractor did the rest. A supply wagon is here ‘shown following the tractor 


Even the calves go up in the air. Here we 

have an $8,000 prize calf carried by an air- 

plane — Austin, Minn., to Wisconsin. 
See the goggles on\Mr. Calf? 


Some writers would label this “* Chick- 
ens” and let it go at that. We are 
— It is Miss Mary 


Silver Coed lish bird 


Look Pleasant 


An animal always takes a good pic- 
ture because it forgets to pose and 
never tries to look peetty. ry taking 
your favorite horse when he is inter- 
ested in some special way, and note 
his expression wiien you have 
plate or film printed. e next time 
ou are photographed remember to 
aon pleasant and natural. Cameras 
all over the United States snapped to 
get these pictures. Do you like them? 
All pictures on this page copyrighted 
Underwood & 


We love a good horse. Here is “ Man o ee 


said to be the best three-year-old in the wo 


Anna Cornwall, with 
this colossal head of 


Lincoln, recently 


Grey Barnard. Miss 
Cornwall is 
in her hands the 
mask of Lincoln 


Nothing aves a ter thrill to young or old than a big 
circus parade. ere we have twenty-two enormous ele- 

phants out for a walk through Boston town. How would 
you like to pay their board bill these days of H. C. L.? 


| 

3 

Se acter _city, ys orse, or rather thinks the horse. Look at hi 

expression! ‘The ‘lady is Hel 
Weoming.” This is is of Wroming, known as “ Miss 

ing gaye invitations to otel in, New York, Miss Wyom- 

many to attend the Cheyenne “ Rou 


ty-five 


air- 
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Leader and 
Repeater Shells 


HE underlying reason for 

Winchester popularity 

among duck shooters is the 
Winchester perfect shot pattern, 
with which they can regularly bring 
down their birds neatly killed, 
close to the blind. 


As a practical! shotgun user, it 
will occur to you that there must 
be a special reason for this Win- 
chester accomplishment. There is. 


Every step in Winchester gun 
boring and chambering is taken 
with one purpose always upper- 
most. The same with every detail 
of Winchester shot making, shell 


making, priming, loading, wad-. 


ding and crimping. This one pur- 
pose is to insure every user of 
Winchester Shotguns and Shells 
uniform spread of his shot pattern, 
together with quick combustion 
and high velocity. 


The Winchester perfect pattern 
is achieved through uniformity, 
through great care in maintaining 
perfect balance throughout all de- 
tails of gun and shell making. 


WINCHESTER. 


1920 


The pattern shown above was 
made at 35 yards, with 114 ounces 
of standard No. 5 shot; 30-inch 
circle; mallard duck drawn actual 
size. It was shot with a Winchester 
Model 12 Repeating Shotgun of 
standard grade, and an ordinary 
Winchester Repeater Shell. 


Shoot a Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating: Shotgun. 
Or if you prefer, a Model 97 with 
outside hammer. 


Be sure you get Winchester 
Shells—Leader or Repeater smoke- 
less, Nublack or New Rival black 
powder. Like all Winchester prod- 
ucts, they are balanced in quality. 
Of course they are completely water- 
proof, properly made, primed, 
loaded, wadded and crimped. The 
only claim we make for them is 
the service you get from them. 


Go to your local hardware or 
sporting goods store for your gun 
and shells. And if at any time 
you wish information about them, 
or on any shooting subject—we 
invite you to write us. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


GET WHAT YOU HIT 
WITH THE PERFECT PATTERN 
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expensive “extras.’’ 


in our mills. 


pre-war costs— 
for us. 


Gothic Roof Construction 
A Gordon-Van Tine 
Achievement 

Gordon-Van Tine Gothic Roof 
Construction is the greatest im- 
provement in barn designing dur- 
ing the last 30 years. Gives twice 
the loft space — free of all obstruc- 
tion—yet takes less lumber! Easier 
and cheaper to build. No sawing! 
Rafters are built up by our own 
exclusive process. Put together in 
about one-fourth usual time even 
by inexper bor. Fully 
described in free book. 


ESTABLISHED 16668 


Build Now at Safe Cost 


Buy at wholesale. Get better barns for less money. Our 
barn experts plan the interiors as you want them, free. Every 
barn tested by actual building. Ventilation and arrangements 
are right. We manufacture and sell direct to you— through 
catalog only. Safe arrival of materials is our responsibility. 
Guaranteed prices cover everything complete as specified. No 
Prompt, complete shipment anywhere. 


Reach You All Ready to Go Up 


You and your hired man can build. All figuring, sawing, 
beveling, fitting of heavy timbers—the hardest part—done 
Rafters, purlins, braces, studding, etc., all cut 
ready to nail. Plans furnished free. 

lans. Thousands of farmers put up these barns themselves. 
ig savings on labor. Quickest construction. Highest grade 
materials guaranteed or your money back. 


Our Prices Make Your Investment Safe 


_ Gordon-Van Tine prices, based on immense volume, direct-to-you sell- 
ing, make building now SAFE. You pa 
plus one small profit. Our big mills an f 
help bring prices down. Over 200,000 satisfied customers 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
* Davenport, Iowa 


Or Mail Coupon! 


No. 443. Mostmodern } 
ony design made. Gothic A 
roof according to exclusive ag 
Gordon- Vine Tine construc 
tion. Saves mat 1 


Materials marked like 


only actual cost of production, 
modern machines — working at 


Send for Book of Farm 
Buildings FREE 
Contains 654 kinds and sizes of 
farm buildings. Pictures and de- 
«scribes barns for dairying, mixed 
farming,catile feeding, horse barns; 
with Gothic, gable and gam- 
brel roofs. Shows dairy annex, 
lean-to, round or barrel barns, base- 
ment and driveway barns; colony 
and individual hog houses, gran- 
aries, corn cribs, poultry houses, 
implement sheds, etc. Gives guar- 
an’ prices on all. Use coupon 
today for free book! 


Southern Sales Office at Hattiesburg, Miss. Devenport, lows 
Address Department Al2 at mill Hattiesburg, M a You) 
nearest you (address Dept. alzet 
Write! Please send me FREE boone. 
rite checked below. 


Gordon-Van 


Van Tine Company 


rdon-Van Tine Homes 
Gorden Van Tine Building Material Cataloe 


Barn No. 437. Perf, 
ic Roof Type. = 


No. 438. Very i 
. Made in 


eee 


to put up. Unobstructed hay 

any neighborhood in which | .4 

441, Low Cost. Gam. 
popular. 

and convenience. iis 
Ne. 494-5, Hog House, com- 

: bined with Commissary. Makes 
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Country Bay and 


information for Our Young 


Folks 


Fifty-Nine Bird Nests to the Acre 


Ss ‘ This remarkable place has the densest bird population in the world, and is located in Montgomery county, ten miles from 


Farm Journal to tell the members of The 

Liberty Bell Bird Club what inducements I 
offered to our feathered friends in order to 
attract them to my country home at “Wild 
Acres,’’ Maryland, in such numbers that this 
100-acre farm now enjoys the distinction of 
having the densest bird population in the 


[ HAVE been invited by the Editor of The 


It is a privilege to tell the readers of The 


that the success which I, an amateur in bird 
lore, achieved at this country place, just ten 
miles from the National Capital, will awaken 
a similar interest among members of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club; for what has been 
done at ‘Wild Acres’’ can be duplicated in 
some degree at any country home, or even 
in the yards of town houses. 

When Mrs. Grosvenor and I, with our six 
children, bought ‘‘Wild Acres’’ in the winter 
of 1913, no member of our household could 
name more than three birds—the crow, the 
robin and the turkey-buzzard. We had, 
however, become deeply interested in birds 
through our friendship for Frank Chapman 
and other bird lovers. We decided to see 
what we could do to induce birds to make our 
home theirs. 

Our place consisted of a typical old farm- 
house, surrounded by an old apple and pear 
orchard, with vegetable garden and hedges, 
and open fields. Surrounding the fields, which 
comprised a tract of fifty acres, was a tract 
of fifty additional acres in woods, with a 
beautiful stream, and several springs scat- 
tered around. 

In our campaign to make ‘Wild Acres” 

pular with the feathered wild folk, our 

rst move was to eliminate, as far as possible, 
that pestiferous meddler, the English sparrow. 
The warfare against these numerous maraud- 
ers began in the spring of 1913, and has con- 
tinued without cessation for six years. Every 
member of our household, except the baby, 
realizes that these pests must be viewed in 
the light of outlaws; otherwise, our true 
friends—the flickers, the bluebirds, the 
, the wrens, and all the other members 

of the feathered tribe, will desert us. 

When we took possession of “‘Wild Acres,”’ 
the English sparrows were in complete con- 
trol; but we pursued them relentlessly with 
shot-guns and traps, and they were soon on 
the wing. Although they frequently reap- 
pear, they are canny little creatures, and the 
hewcomers soon learn ‘that ‘‘Wild Acres”’ is 
not a healthy spot for them. 

Our next care was to eliminate cats. Some 
-of our friends told us that we must choose 

n having cats, and having mice and rats; 
but we solved this difficulty by employing an 
expert trapper, Professor Heller—the man 
who. accompanied Colonel Roosevelt to 

ca, and was a member of the National 
J phic Society’s South American expedi- 
tion, headed by Prof. Hiram Bingham. 
fit the time that Professor Heller came to 

Wild Acres,’’ the farmhouse, the barn, and 

ken houses were overrun with rodents; 
but he soon revealed to us the secret of eurb- 
ing their depredations. He told us that mice 
and rats have special runways from their 

, and seldom take the shortest route. 
They follow the walls and run between bags 
and boxes, hence traps should be set in these 
runways. For bait, Professor Heller used 
peanut-butter instead of cheese, and we were 
soon free of mice and rats, despite the fact 

t no cat was tolerated on the place. 

e did everything we could for the comfort 

of our birds; for instance, we put on twigs 
e pieces of piers in which our butter 
came wrapped, and we left mud in convenient 
“paper for ir negts; in fact, they 

used all kinds of scraps. Imagine the de- 
ha the family when, on examining one 


one of the children’s hair-ribbons, and also 
® piece of an old dress of the baby! 

We had read a great deak about how tame 

become when are protected, but 


Farm Journal of my experience, and I hope- 


catbird’s nests in the autumn, we found - 


By GILBERT GROSVENOR 


Note the busy little wren on the perch 
were constantly amazed at the quickness 
with which they perceived the care taken of 
them. Perhaps the most remarkable nest 


was that of a pheebe, which was built under 
the cornice of the piazza, within reach of my 


hand. We had a little school in the morning 
at the house, and ten children were con- 
tinually running up and down the piazza, 
shouting at the top of their voices; but the 

heebe went on building her nest, then 
hatched her eggs and fed her young without 


Washington, D. C., at ‘‘Wild Acres,” the country home of Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society 


fear, though she could see every ene and 
every one could see her. 

I was also surprised to find hew friendly 
birds, even of the same species, can became. 
For instance, we had fourteen pairs of wrens 
on a single acre, some of the nestg being not 
more than fifteen feet apart. We-also had 
robins nesting only twelve yards apart. The 
bluebirds, on the other hand, do not like each 
other, and would not tolerate anether pair of 
bluebirds nearer than 100 yards 


The first year we had no fli ers, but there 
was @ pair nesting in an old a tree on our 
neighbor’s property. During winter the 


tree was blown down, and eur eldest son 
obtained permission to get it. He eut out 
the portion of the tree whieh eemtained the 
nest, cleaned out the hole, and then hung the 
nest securely in 4 dying cherry @ee. The 
nest was not more than ten yards from the 
oan, but was occupied im 1914 amd again in 

We soon learned that birds like the martins 
and swallows nest in colonies, and we built 
a series of apartment houses fer them. In 
a short time these apartments resembled 
Washington in war time, for available 
ineh of space was occupied, the rent 
which we, as apartment-house es col- 
lected was most profitable, toe. teok the 
form of destruction of thousands ef i ; 
which otherwise would hawe damaged our 
growing crops.. These birds were also ex- 
cellent policemen for our po yard, for 
we often observed the tiny chasing 
away hawks and crows. 

The martins are extremely birds about 


their homes. They insist on roomy 
quarters and a wide sweep of wew, prefér- 
ably the middle of a field, from the 
woods—where owls and hawks bark. Most 


bird lovers make the mistake ef placing 
martin boxes in a confined or shut-in locality, 
whereas, the birds need plenty @f room to 
swoop and glide to their door-steps, 

One of the most interesting expexiences we 
had with our bird friends was in nature 
of a tournament, which we staged by placing 
a stuffed owl on a fence a few yards from the 
house, late one spring afternean. 

No sooner had the ‘wise old bird” been 
hoisted than a great disturbamee arose among 
all our feathered population. The wrens and 
the robins first made their appearanee, scold- 
ing and screaming, and they were followed 
quickly by an orchard-oriole whe alse seemed 
greatly disturbed. Then the king-birds be- 
gan to hover and whirl ever the owl, and 
finally a pair of mocking-birds arrived. 

The mocking-birds were braver than the 
rest, and actually swooped right down upon 
theenemy and pecked it in thehead. They flew 
against it with such force and fury that they 
actually knocked the twe-foet monster from 
its perch. We set it up again, and again the 

irds attacked, and this continued time after 
time; so that now when eur friends from the 
city pay us a visit, we always stage a battle 
between the owl effigy and the redoubtable 
mocking-birds. 

When we first took possession of “Wild 
Acres,”” we had no intention of “going out 
after a record” for bind but by 
the spring of 1915 our efforts had proved 80 
successful in making the estate a sanctuary 
for our feathered friends that it attracted the 
attention of Dr. Henry W. Henshaw, the 
Chief of the United States ee Survey, 
Department of Agriculture. e delegated 
Dr. Wells W. Cooke to yisit our place and 
make a census of the birds li 
or two adjacent to the house. 1 
proved that we had the densest bird popula- 
tion in the world. The record up t that time 
had been held by a family in Chevy ©hase, 
Md., on whose balfaere thirteen paits of 


birds had nested. 
The coneus at “Wild Aeres!’ that 
ing on an acre ous Jouse and 


the table on page 
This census doee not sopresent, by apy 


[Continved on page 76} 
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up -to- date farm 
has a cream separato : 


ery farm ought to have 
a Simplex Ironer. It, too, 
saves Labor, Time and 


ROGRESSIVE farmers realize that 
an investment in practical, modern 
appliances which eliminate the hard . 
work of keeping house pays as well as 
improved machinery for raising and 

harvesting the crops. 


\ 

Your wife deserves to have a Simplex 
Ironer. No woman should do by hand 
what a machine can do better—particu- 
larly when it comes to ironing, the most 
wearisome and time consuming of ‘all 
household tasks. Contentment and a 
new happiness naturally accompany 
the. possession of a Simplex. 


With the Simplex Ironer an ordinary 
family ironing can be finished in an 
hour, at the cost of only a few cents. It 
is possible to sit down and iron at the 
Simplex, because of the wonderful 
automatic feedboard control. Mechani- 
cally perfect. 


Easy Payments—Send jor Bookiets 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
516-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: New York City 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco 
Factories at Algonguin, ii. 


Operated by Power or Hand. ae We also make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for 
Heated by Gasoline, Gas or Flectricity daundries, howls institutions and factories 


Makes for a Contented Wife and Happy Farm Home ’ 
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nt for 


the mechanically inclined. But it is not © 


The Household 


The Homes ofa Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Investing in Home Fires—sy 


war song, “Keep the Home Fires 

Burning,” must have been the 
memories it recalled. A great preacher 
traced the subject of home fires back histor- 
jeally to the days of the vestal virgins of 
Rome, but I am sure that the majority of 
us thought of the fires of our childhood 
homes, especially if that home had an open 
fireplace. Such a fireplace with the ac- 
companying chestnuts, apples, pop-corn 
and sweet cider has been a potent factor 
in the spiritual life of the world. It has 
played a large part in creating and main- 
taining the home spirit. 

It may be that in cities and towns, civic 
and community centers can take the place 
of the home; but it is not true of life in the 
country. So, if by too close application to 
work there is a breaking down in the 
family life of the country, there can be no 


QO: reason for the popularity of the 


2 compensating factor, and the loss is severe. 


We are living in an age which eulogizes 
efficiency. We are buying tractors, ma- 
chinery and still more machinery for the 
farm. We are likely to forget that there 
ean be no industrial or agricultural ef- 
ficiency unless the heart is in the work. 
The farmer who invests in things which 
keep his family of boys and girls happy 
and contented is making the investment 
that pays the biggest returns. 

It is as well to look after the interests of 
the children, to see that they go to bed at 
night believing in the home, as it is to see 
thaf the stock is well cared for. When 
parents find that their home has become 
the amusement center of the several fami- 
lies in the community, they may be con- 
gratulated. When they find that the chil- 
dren eat and hurry away, something is 


“wrong with the home fires. 


Fuel conditions do not make it possible: 
to bring back the open fireplace, but it is 
possible to put modern substitutes in the 
home. There should be opportunity for 
evening games. Carom, checkers, puzzles 
—all these stimulate and keep up interest. 
Constructive toys provide amusement for 


well to stop here. Every home should be 
provided with musical instruments of 
some kind. They provide useful recrea- 
fion and the development of the esthetic 
side of the child. A pool-table is a good 
mMvestment. Billiards and pool require 
more development of skill than do the 
simple games; that is why one doesn’t tire 
of them. 

The proper kind of reading-matter 
should be found in every home. The 
favorite farm paper will be there, of course, 
but other journals should also have a place. 
The right kind of periodicals will admit the 
youth into the great wide world in the best 
and quickest way. They will instruct him 
and help him to plan his future. Remem- 


. The time has passed when these things 
should be spoken of as luxuries. Perhaps 
they are not necessities, but they belong to 
that ever-widening class of investments 


the effect that the reading of “The. 


“A 


Many bungalows afford space for a pleasant room on the second floor. One such 


room has been furnished with old furniture which was freshened up with paint. 
The braided rugs show excellent arrangement of colors and good workmanship 


which make for efficiency. Remember that 
efficiency is largely a mental attitude. 

There is nothing which will prophesy 
the successful future of the farm so much 
as the picture of a happy home. If after 
the hard day’s work you enter a pleasantly 
lighted room, wherein you find a com- 
panionable father, a gentle and sacrificing 
mother, and a group of happy boys and 
girls, engaged in pleasant pastimes, you 
quickly realize that here the home fires 
will be kept burning. 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


“I know from this that others plani for me, 
And what they own, my joy may also be. 
So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine 
Isgrownfor you upon your neighbor's vine?” 


N agricultural fair has come to mean 
mostly an enclosure full of booths and 
side-shows with their barkers, fakers with 
patent medicines, the fattest woman, the 
fattest pig, and a race-course. The public 


Of all twelve months throughout 
the year, 
From January to December, 


4} The primest month of all sg 
There are flowers enough in the 
But none with the purple, red and 

| That dye the flowersof Septernber. | 

showering down 


twelve 
Isthemerry monthot September! } 
summertime, | 
More flowers than! can remember; 
+ When apples so red hang overhead, § 

And nuts, ripe brown, come 
| In the bountiful daysof September. | 


wants to be amused and so spends its 
money. Of more use to the community 


would be a real farm fair where there would - 


be a one-day exhibit of stock, produce, 
domestic and culinary products, which 
could be judged by those competent to 
pass judgment and capable of giving i 
structive talks to the assembly. 


A recent publication of the United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C,, 
on “Prevention of Disease and Care of the 
Sick,” by W. G. Stimpson, M. D., should 
be in the hands of every mother engaged 
in the work of keeping her family in good 


_ health. This bulletin. gives a very clear 


statement of the practical means by whieh 
families may avoid needless illness, It 
should prove particularly valuable t 
mothers in rural districts. One chapter 
deals with the prevention of the spread af 
contagious diseases, and the care of 

atients suffering from them. Great care 
fe necéssary, with contagious disease in 
the house, to prevent its spread to every 
member of the family. To many mothers, 
such painstaking care will seem hard, per- 
haps, and even unnecessary. Yet such 
diseases—measles, scarlet fever, whooping- 


cough, and other common ilnesses of 


childhood—often have disastrous after- 
effects that result in permanent ill-health. 
Until every mother is willing to aid the 
health authorities in earrying out the 
necessary quarantine, our country must 
bear. the drain of these epidemics of con- 
tagious disease which now sweep through 
almost every community in the United 
States-at some season of the year, leaving 
behind them a trail of death and ill-health. 
The health of the child is the power of the 
nation. The most important work mothers 
can do is to rear strong men and women to 
carry on the work of the future, And the 
world will need strong men and wemen in 
the years to come as it never did before. 
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| Aunt Harriet Solves Many Problems 


§ it correct for a girl to thank astranger 
for holding a door’ open for her? When 
should she thank 


the person who over- 
takes her along the road and invites her to 


ride in his au , on entering the car 

or leaving it? If she has companions, do 

all express thanks? Doubtful. 
It is correct to ” for 


“Thank you, any 
service nc onal Tf the habit is cultivated in 
early life, there w it be no uncertainty or 
doubt as to its tse. Thank the person who 
invites you to ride, and thank him again on 
leaving the car. Every one invited to ride 
should express thanks. 


A man whom I like, has told me 

that he loves me but continues his atten 

What shall I do? 
Brown Eyes. 


Refuse to take him seriously until he asks 
to be his wife. The man who speaks of 
ve without asking that momentous question 
is guilty of flirtation, which some one defined 
as “attention without intention.” The 
way to meet declarations of love from such a 
person is to laugh at them as if the man were 
“joking.” If he is really in earnest, he will 
endeavor to convince you of the fact. 


How should a soft boiled egg be eaten in 
company? Dakota's Daughter. 

The English declare that an egg tastes best 
when eaten from the shell. To do this they 
break the shell at one end, stand the egg in 
an egg-cup, add ing, then eat the con- 
tents with a spoon. Americans break the 
shell across the center and transfer the con- 
tents by means of a teaspoon, into an egg-cup, 
a teacup, a small glass, lemonade cup or 
small saucer.. After adding salt and pepper 
the egg is eaten with a spoon. I woul - 
vise you to practise this in order to do it with 
ease. In fact the only way in which one can 
acquire t table manners is to eat 
always as if in company. 


Please suggest games or contests for a 
thimble party, and oblige Farmer's Wife. 
Arrange tables for a ssive sewing 
party, and at the first table see who can sew 
on the most buttons in time allotted; at the 
second table see who can sew on the most 
lace; at the third table, players strive to make 
the best buttonhole; fourth table, best patch- 
work square; fifth, neatest hem on a are 
of cheese-cloth. Provide each guest with a 
small basket containing needle, thread, 
scissors and any other articles to be used. 


You could also arrange on a table a number 
of articles used in sewing; the more the better. 
Place a cover over the things, removing the 
cover for a moment to allow your guests to 
look at the collection, then cover it over again. 
Provide them with paper and pencils and ask 
them to write down the names of the things 


which they saw. The person remembering 
the largest number of artic receive 
a prize. 


Provide strips of paper on which are writ- 
ten the following requests: uggest ap- 
propriate clothing material for aon for 
gardeners, for loud dressers, for fishermen, for 
shoemakers, for millionaires, for m 
for barbers, for resentful persons, for devout 
persons, for residents of Trenton. The an- 
swers are serge, lawn, crash, net, lace, hay 


of gold, kid,, huair-cloth, piqué, nun's veili 
Jersey cloth. Serve sandwiches, tea pw 


and “‘lace cookies,”’ for which you will find a 
recipe on page 41 of the August number. 
Please describe an inexpensive awe y that 
will be different from those which we have 
had. Sophomore. 
An advertisement) party can be made, in- 
teresting and productive of much fun, espe- 
cially if the guests dress to represent advertise- 


ments. Cleansing powders, beverages, in- 
fant’s foods, overalls—all suggest suitable 


costumes. 

For the first game, cut from a lot of old 
and papers belo 
to 


nging- 
Use only the 


illustrations, as the reading matter would 
show what the pictures represented and so 
the point. Number. these and 
them on'a sheet, hung against the wall. 
istribute sheets of paper and ard wy to the 
guests, and ack thera to make round of the 
picture gallery and name the pictures accord~ 
to num It is astonishing how few 


familiar pictures are really fixed 
firmly enough in the mind to suggest the 


“<2 


ira 

sadly let the be handed = 

Ano game 


vertising Romance.” this 
of paper on are written the 
apes well n advertisers. Each guest 
expected to write a story, weaving the 
ads" together in any way he fancies. At 
the end of ten minutes the stories are fr: 

aloud and voted upon. 

this distribute numbered lists of f the a= 
of well-known advertisements, and ask the 
guests to write the name of the advertised 
to We 


are advertised by our loving frrene are 
examples of well-known slogans. pared 
these games with others which people 
moving about; for, after all, such games are 


‘ best for a mixed company. "To complete the 


scheme, place on the dining-room walls ad- 
vertisements of the foods you serve, 


Kindly reprint the directions for treati 
sunburn, and blackheads an 
oblige an Old Subscriber. 


For sunburn try applications of glycerine 
and lemon juice, equal parts; or bathe the 
face several times a day with ‘buttermilk; or 
use this lotion: Ammonium » one 
dram; distilled water, four ounces. 

These same remedies will do for freckles, 
if they are of the milder kind, due to ex- 
posure. It is almost impossible to get rid 
of constitutional freckles, for while the skin 
must be removed, in order to remove the 
freckles, it is quite obvious that when en 
new skin forms the freckles will rea 
Those eg are desperate ma. mer try the f 
ing: small bottle each of pure era 
— with a small camel’s-hair apply 

hydrozone to each freckle. 
a if too strong. Let . Then rub the 
surfaces with glycozone. o this morning 
and evening until the freckles have disap- 

t ter, 
or an indefinite time. The hydrozone will 
itch for awhile, and care must be taken to 
use a brush with no metal about it. 

For pimples blackheads the treat- 
ment is as follows: The face should be 
cleansed with cold cream each night and this 
lotion applied: Precipitate of sulphur, one 

; spirits of one dram; 

, one ; rose water, four ounces. 
= morning bathe the face in hot water and 
use the lotion. It may also be used several 
times a day. Once a week, erably at 
night, steam the face for ten minutes, 
dry, then press out the blackheads with au 
instrument which comes for that 
and massage with this es Lanoline, one 
and a quarter ounces; almond oil, one and a 
quarter ounces; sulphur precipitate, one and 
a quarter ounces; oxide of zinc,"five 
and violet extract, one dram. "When the 
pimples form a yellow head, after the steam- 
ing, puncture with a sterilized needle Saal 
press out the eontents with the instrument 
used for blackheads. Cleanse the openings 
with peroxide of hydrogen, then massage 
with the cream. After carefully removing 
all the cream, bathe first in hot water, then 
cold. Do this several times, and into the 
last cold water put a drop or two of benzoin, 
or rub the face with ice, which acts as at 
astringent contracting the enlarged pores. 

Soap, water and fresh air are excellent aids 
to a Koay: complexion. Frequent baths, 

bbing the body well with hot water and 

| help the thousands of tiny pores 
rg ny so that the impurities can be cart- 
ried off. The habits should be regular. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables, with entire 
or graham bread, fresh roasted and 
meats, are recommended. Avvid pasty. 
cakes, radia candies and all fried f 
Sleep with your windows wide open, and have 
some outdoor exercise every day. _ 
nightly face washing is a good help, as it re- 
moves all foreign matter from the face and 
opens the pores. Use hot water with a pinch 
of borax, and 2a good soap. Scrub. the face. 
well, rinse with warm water, then with cold, 
add to the last rinse water a few drops of 
violet water, or simple tincture of benzoim- 


OF ins 

of Mellin’s Food, together with bali 
WW 
our book, “The Care and 

Be ©Mellin’s Food Company 

Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. € 

eguere. On castore—rollitanywhere. ah 

eater sttachment for kerosene, 

soleneorsgnas. Water heats quickly, 

970 Rewe Bldg. Ci : 

OF 
‘ 
AvyT Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
if ! and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
fit the largest number of le will be given 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. here. For prompt reply, send stamped. | 
128 State St, Manes, lod addressed envelope Aunt Harriet, a 
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HIS New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Now Ready. 
And one copy is yours entirely free—just for the asking. 
.This Book contains 510 pages of lower prices. And just 

to see the new prices—just to know at what prices you 


_CAN buy—this alone makes this Book necessary to you. 


The latest New York-Styles are shown—authoritative 


“NATIONAL” Styles in Women’s Coats and Hats, Suits . 


and Dresses and Shoes—everything a woman wears—at the 
new prices. 


There are Men’s Suits and Overcoats, staple Suits and 
stylish Suits and Work Clothes, Shirts, Shoes, Underwear, 
Hats, everything a man wears—at the new, after-the-war 
lower prices. 


There are Girls’ Dresses and Boys’ Suits—everything for 
a child from infancy to maturity—everything at the new 
ices. 


We want you to write for your copy of this Book, because 
‘we want every reader of “Farm Journal’ to see the 
new styles, to know the new prices and to know the 
NATIONAL” Policy of doing business. 


First: Everything Goeznntord satisfactory to you or 

your money k. 

Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed price— 
we always offer a saving or your money back. 


Write today for your free copy of the New  510-page 
“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. If you live in one 
of the States shown on this map, write to Kansas City, Missouri. 

you live in any other State, write to New York City. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


296 West 24th St., New York City 


SEPTEMBER, 1920 


write to the New York Home of the “NATIONAL,” 


Our New 
Kansas City House 


"Ee? serve quicker our customers living near Kansas City 


we have built in Kansas City a new $2,200,000 home 
for the “NATIONAL.” 


You who live in the States shown on the Map below can 
now order from Kansas City and get your goods quicker. 
You will get the same goods asin New York, the same 
styles, at exactly the same prices—only quicker. 

And for every reader of “Farm Journal” living in 
the States shown on this map, for every reader, we have 
one “NATIONAL” Style Book ready to send you-—free. 
This is the same Style Book for both our New York house 
and Kansas City house, filled with exactly the same styles 
at exactly the same prices. 


If you live in one of the States shown on this map, write 
to our new Kansas City home; if you live in any other State, 


But write now—today, to make sure of your copy of the 
new 510-page “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book, 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5429 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


Do You Live in One of These States? 


Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 


Then write for your Style Book to Kansas City, Missouri. 


Our new Kansas’ City House is 1,350 miles nearer you than 
New York House. $6 write to our new Kansas City House. — One copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Style Book is held for you there—waiting to 
sent to you free. 
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Drink It When 
Coffee Bothers You - 


AFFEE is a_ mealtime 
drink made of roasted 
grains. and fruits. Its 
flaver is so surprisingly de- 
licious that many people 
like it as well as coffee. But 
it hasn’t coffee’s after-cffect— 
contains no stimulant. For 
6c. to cover cost of postage 
and packing, we'll send you 
generous sample any- 
where in the United States. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajaharie, New York 


Foods of Finest Flavor 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS ( Write for Free Sam- 
{ le Catalog of 100 new 

esigns and colorings. 

Roll why Why use Paint when 98c 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, 


Big 75- Style Book 
FREE. newest styles 


designed for mothers- 


ists. Money back ifnotsat- 
isfied. Write =arey to Dept. Fi 


FOR SALE. so Clover Honey, crop of 1920. 
shir Carefully packed and 
chipped, Sample 15 cents. Price. 


FACEY, Preston, Minn, 


used by dressmakers. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Patterns for Early Fall and Winter 


results are to be obtained. Allowance 
must be made for matching the plaids, 
therefore such material does not cut to 
a ae with that which is plain. 
the plaids are formed by both fight 
and dark bars of color, the material has an 
“up” and “down” and the dark bar should 
= bottom, otherwise the material 

~ down. Cut the breadths 
plaids will match. If the ma- 
it difficult to match 
te bar at e line of the seam and 
own the edge along this line on one 
necessary. y the io ge on the fiat 
edge of the next breadth and sew it down 
with aslip-stitch, matching the bars exactly. 
Remove the bastings, turn the material 
over so that the b ths are in the usual 
ition for sewing and stitch up the seam 

in the usual way. 

Coat No. 3318 and skirt No. 3315 make 
an attractive suit for misses and small 
women. The suit illustrated was made of 
blue serge embroi with black silk. 

A pleasing style for serge, taffeta, cré 
or satin is shown in No. 3107. The 
decoration consist of embroidery, 
braiding or beads, 

Ladies’ dress No. 3341 was made of 


. Coats for Misses and Small Women. 8 sizes: 

32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
. Ladies’ Skirt, 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36 inches waist measure. 


46 inches bust measure. 

. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, 32, 34; me- 
dium, 36, 38; large, 40, 42; extra large, 
44, 46 inches bust 


measure. 
3331. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


plain and figured silk, but might have the 

waist and entire skirt of one material, 

using ne material for the yest 
co 

Boon percale apron shown in No. 3324 

oo yoke which is very 
chemise No. 3045 ean A 
a sae longeloth or wash silk and 
trimmed with hand embroidery and lage, 
or would do nicely for the popular efo. 
cheted yokes. 

An pg gy pretty dress for girls ig 
shown in No. 3314. The style is excellent 
for wool, silk and medium-weight cottons, 
and is shown prettily trimmed with braid, 

Girls’ dresses No. 3328 and No. 333] 
can be made of plain material as well as 
_ and are excellent models for growing 
girls. 

A simple and easily made dress for 
smaller girls is shown in No. 3323, to be 
made of percale, chambray, gingham, seer- 
sucker or light-weight woolens. 

Little girls’ dress No. 3340 is daintily 
made of voile, dotted Swiss, dimity or 
batiste. Val edging and insertion form 4 
suitable 

Mothers will like the play suit shown in 
No. 3337, consisting of apron and bloom. 
ers. The pattern provides for both long 
and short sleeves and is to be developed in 
gingham, chambray, seersucker or ripplette, 


3323. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 
3045S. Envelope Chemise. 4 sizes: 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

small, 82, 34; 
medium, 36, 38; large, 40, 42; extra large 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3107. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 33, 40, &# 
‘ inches bust measure, - 

3328. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes; 8, 10, 12, 14 

3337. Child’s Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 

3340. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years.” 

3314. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


RG Farm Journal Patterns 


maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents ese! 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Fall and Winter Catalem 
containing 560 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitebes 
Our booklet, “ Dressmaking Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, to any address, 25 cent 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila, Pa. Ad#s 


8 years. 
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- Some Rules for Shoppers 


How to buy and what to buy 


OMEN have found that high prices, 


the difficulty in poe samples 
and the suspension of return privileges 
combine to make shopping a more serious 
problem than it was six or eight years ago, 
and the woman who makes but infrequent 
yisits to the shops is likely to become be- 
wildered and may fail to make a satisfac- 
tory choice. 

The shopping list should be made out 
with care; sizes and numbers of garments 
and amount of materials needed should be 
carefully noted. Things of similar nature 
should be grouped together, jotted 


down at random. 


buying hats and outer garments. per- 
ae keving good taste and judgment is the 
ideal companion for such an expedition, 
but if one does not possess so desirable a 
friend, any one capable of holding your 
purse and other belongings will do. The 
woman who is concerned as to her pocket- 
beok or hand-bag can not give her un- 
divided attention tothe selection of a suit 
or wrap, and if she is unconcerned about 
them she may find to her dismay that her 
belongings have disappeared while she 
was in the throes of “trying on.”’ 

It takes time to select a hat, for the hat 
is a frame for the face, and should be 
chosen with that thought in mind. Freak- 
ish styles, glaring colors and trimmings 
that bob around or dangle down, are 
always unpleasantly noticeable and soon 
become tiresome. Study the effect of the 
hat from the sides and from the back; the 
hat which suits your —_ will fit in with 
your features and the s of your head 
so that it seems a part of you, softening 
the lines of the face. The hat which is 
truly becoming makes a woman appear 
better looking than she really is. 

The woman who is no longer young has 
the greatest difficulty in finding a suitable 
hat. Turbans are usually becoming to a 
small face and some women look well in a 
soft, sailor hat, with the-brim bent into ir-. 
regular lines. ‘The most universally be- 
coming hat is of moderate size with rolled 
brim, the brim slightly higher on the left 
side than on the right. These are standard 
shapes, varying but little from year to 
year, so that a conservative woman can 
always find something approaching the 
style she has found becoming. 

In choosing a coat or suit, avoid gar- 
ments having much trimming; the inex- 
eed shopper does not realize that 

money goes for decoration rather than 
quality, cut and finish. A garment which 
has been made of good material, and which 


- i§ conservative in cut and color wil] look 


well as long as it holds together and will 
probably continue in style for years. 
Young and slender women are more 
easily fitted than those who are older or 
heavily built. The latter type should 
study the effect of the garments which she 
tries on, rejecting those which exaggerate 
her breadth or curtail her height. 
Semi-loose effects are best for stout 
figures, as they hide rather than reveal the 
extra weight. This is especially true when 
lines, produced by seams or pleats, 
are carried own from the shoulders. Coats 
are cut in so many ways at present that it 
is difficult to specify, but a few general 
rules can always be followed and the care- 
.woman will soon understand the lines 
which improve her figure. 
uespeople are, of course, desirous of 
making sales-and are often overpersuasive; 
the woman who knows her bad points 
98 well as she knows her good points, and 


will regret later and which, under present 
Conditions, it is almost 


* turn to the dealer. 
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object of this advertisement is to have you 


220. ALL. WOOL VRLOUR 
GENUINE PUR COLLAR.» 


Se 


send for your Free copy 


HAMILTON CATALOG 


( For 
Fall 
1920 


HAMILTON’S PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


FOR FALL AND WINTER ! 


The Garments We Are Showing in Our Catalog Bear Such Radical 


Reductions that it Seems Almost Like the Old Days Again! 


Direct From The Manufacturer — 
Means you pay little more than whole- 
sale prices. That’s why Hamilton cus- 
tomers have always bought for less. 
Now with these further radical. reduc- 
tions our already low prices have been 
greatly reduced. 


Bay From Actual. Photographs — 
No guesswork in buying a Hamilton 
garment. You make your selection 
from photographs of living models, 


showing just how each garment looks - 


when worn. See these 300 new fash- 
ions in our Fall Catalog. . 


DRESSES . SUITS . COATS . MILLINERY . SWEATERS . FURS . WAISTS . SKIRTS . SHOES 


The Newest Fifth Avenue Styles — 
Not ordinary “mail-order” garments. 
Smartly dressed New York women buy 
them every day in our five-story Fifth 
Avenue building. New, chic, distinctive 
styles—at a price that brings them 
within easy reach of everyone. 


Oar More Than Liberal Guarantee — 


You cannot lose by buying from us. If 
a garment is unsatisfactory in any way, 
returnit atourexpense. We guarantee 
every thing—even the fit. Your money 
refunded without question. A trial costs 
nothing—postage is prepaid ! ‘ 


$ 25 


Mail Order TQ 307 FIFTH AVE. 
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snt this an attractive — 


breakfast comer ? 


Recipes Asked For 


MATO and raisin conserve: To make, 
use one-half peck of yellow toma’ 
one-half pound of sugar, one pound 
seediess raisins and one _— Slice the 
orange, remove the seeds, then run skin 
and pulp through the food-chopper. Put. 


The inviting a erie all the ingredients together into a sauce- 
of this alcove off the kitch- and until is 
en of a modern home is | \ith parafi oe y seal 


emphasized by the Blabon 
Art Floor of Linoleum. Its 
bright cheerful pattern 
(No. 175 inlaid) goes clear 
through to the burlap back 
and will remain as beauti- 
ful through long years of 
service as it was the day 
the floor was laid. 


Equal, perhaps, in appeal is its 
sanitary surface which needs but 
alight going over regularly with 
a damp cloth or mop to keep it 
spotlessly clean and fresh-looking. 


Blabon Floors make housework 
easier; and as they are adapted 
to the color harmonies of every 
room in the home these two rea- 
sons alone should make a staunch 
devotee of every thrifty house- 
wife. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. Write for 
iustrated booklet. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Flogr-cov- 
erings (ineluding ) made upon a felt 
paper base are not li and to de- 
sertbe, advertise or sell them as linoleum 
is a violation of the law. Felt paper 


floor-coveri have a black interior 
the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Philadelphia 
Established 60 years 


NEEDLEWORK 


$2000.00 in CASH PRIZES Offered for 
Ctochet, Tatting, Knitting and Embroidery 


} 


Peanuts can be easily roasted in the 
oven of an ordinary cook-stove or range, 


the onl uipment necessary being a 
shallow pan 3 which the nuts are ek 
placed. ae at a low 
temperature, as the peanuts are very easily 
burned. From thirty to ie 
are generally requi to complete the 
roasting of peanuts, provided the tem- 
perature is maintained at a sufficiently low 
point. The peanuts should be stirred oe- 
casienely in order to obtain uniform re- 
sults. not stirred, or if the oven is teo 
hot, the oil in the nuts will burn, and they . 
will have a di flavor. 

For dill pickles, use cucumbers six or 
more inches in length. Wash and wipe 
them dry. Add two pounds of coarse salt 
to three gallons of water, boil and skim, 
replacing the water that ev tes 50 as - 
to keep the same quantity. Pack the cu- 
cumbers in a big stone jar, placing a 
pepper-pod, a big bunch of dill seed-stalks 
and grape leaves on top of each layer until | 
the cucumbers are all used. Add a root of 
horseradish, then spread more dill and a 
layer of cabbage leaves over the top. ‘Pour 
on the brine. Cover with a plate weighted 
down with a heavy stone and leave for 
two or three weeks while fermentation 
takes place. At the end of that time the 
pickles are ready to use and should be 
tr t, with a fine amber color and 
pleasant subacid taste. 

Green tomato mince-meat is made thus: 
Wash, trim, cut into pieces and run 
through the vegetable w of a food- 
chopper, fourteen rag peck) of 
green tomatoes. the 
tomatoes in an enamel preservi et 
cover with cold water, bring to ma ie 
allow them to boil five minutes. Let the 
tomatoes drain until most of the liquid 
has drained from them. When well 
drained, add three pounds of chopped 
raisins, five pounds of chopped tart ap- 
ples, four pounds of brown sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one tabi 
each of ground cloves and grated nutmeg, 
one pound of chopped suet, and two cup 
fuls of mild boiled cider. Simmer forty 
five minutes, then place in sterilized jars 
and seal. This amount makés about tem 
quarts of mince-meat. A glass or two of 
tart but well-sweetened jelly improves the 
flavor of the mince-meat, and it should 
be added to the other ingredients while 


they are coo 
(by ): Cu 


Cucumber pickles request 
cumbers for pickles should be two or three 
ipches leng and should be cut from the 
vines with sharp scissors, allowing about 
one-half inch of the stem to remain on each 
cucumber. Cover the cucumbers with 
boiling hot brine, allowing a cupful_of 
coarse salt to each peck of cucumbers. Let 


: _ THE STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 


the fourth ‘day, drain off the brine and 


water. Let stand twenty-four hours, thea 


drain and pack the cucumbers in 
Sou. among them whole cloves 


ice, stick cinnamon and mustard seed 

Please mail to following address free copy “Star Needlework Journal” contain- one or two handfuls of the mixed. spies 
particulars 1920-21 Needlework Contest asper ad.in Farm Journal..... one or two small red peppers to e@ 

sufficient hot vinegar to cover the @& 


stand for a day, drain off, and repeat this 
twice, using new brine each time. Allow 
twenty-four hours. between changes. Om 


cumbers and when cold add a layer of 
Address ° gee horseradish leaves. Put the lids in pi 
: -and stand the jars in a cool place. Keep 


pickles well covered with vinegar. 
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New Colors for Old Clothes 
Home dyeing is economical — 


OME renovatien of clothing is becom- 
ing an art, and is not confined to 
cleansing, repairing and remodeling. Faded 
but otherwise geod materials are dyed; 
others which would give better service if 
€ in color also find their way into 
ever possessi 
their possibilities. A little labor and a 
ef dye will bring forth a service- 
able combination ef materials that will 
meet the season’s needs. 
A few generations ago, home dyeing in- 
eluded the preparation of dyes as well as 
the oneies of the cloth, but the work has 


mercial dyes. 
variet; of ant are so easily 


cess is assured. Next in importance to 
preparing the material for the dye-bath, 
is the choice of the dye, for one must 
choose the dye according to the kind of 
fabric to be treated—cetton dye for cotton 
and linen materials, wool dye for wool and 


silk. 
A dye intended for cotton should be used 


’ for materials combining cotton with silk 


or wool and the cloth or garment should be 
left in the dye long enough for the wool or 
silk to take on the desired shade. When 
wool material is stitched with cotton, cot- 
ton dye should be used unless it is possible 
to remove the stitching, in which case, of. 
course, wool dyé’can be used. 

The color of the dye is also important, 
for it must in a Sony be darker than the 
original color. ost any color will dye 
black, and all colors except orange, yellow 
or brown will dye a very dark blue. Good 
results are obtained by dyeing in a darker 
shade of the same color, unless the garment 
has been faded by the sun, when what are 
called ‘“‘sunburned” streaks may show. 

Materials which are to be dyed must be 
absolutely clean, for dye will not cover 
dust or grease spots. Wash linen and 
cotton garments in a weak solution of 
soda-water—a handful of the washing- 
soda to four gallons of water will. do. Use 
soap flakes or a decoction of soapbark for 
t oro y rinsed and, if possible, pu 
Radney into the dye-bath. But if 
the process extends over another day and. 
the materials have dried, it will be neces- 


. Sary to wet them again. 


It is difficult to dye a heavy suit or coat 
at home because the garment which is to 
be colored must be immersed in the dye 
at all times during the process, and few 
are equip with suf- 

ciently large for purpose. Heavy 
garments which will not need remodeling 
should be sent to a professional dyer, who 
is also better able to give the garment the 

pressing which is so important. 

_ The wash-boiler, the vessel usuall 
available for home dyeing, will hold chil- 
dren’s garments or garments made of 
linen, light-weight silk, wool or-cotton, so 
the amateur need not hesitate to attempt 
to color such garments at home. In every 
case it will be found that better results are 
obtained when hems or folds are ripped 
open and interlinings removed. Belts or 
girdles should be removed, as they do not 
color so well when attached, and the 
mterfere with the careful pressing which 


must follow the dye-bath. 
Only such silks as can be pressed with a 
flat-iron can be successfully dyed at home. 


Shantung, China, foulard, twilled silks and 

some-satins come under this head. — The 
essional dyer runs the lengths of silk 
een hot cylinders in order to give the 

finish. 

_ Having chosen ad repare it accord- 

mg to the directions Gren on the package 


and test with a sample before ; 
the bulk of the When 


Pieces are to be dved, they must be put in 


ions and consider |. 


Think of Washing by Power 
~—Out of Doors 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is portable! It 
will do your washing anywhere and save you the dreaded 
rub-rub-rub. 


On blazing hot summer days you move it out in the 
cool shade of a tree or on the porch where delightful 
breezes blow. In winter you move it wherever it is most . 
convenient—into the. shed—the warm cellar—or the 
kitchen. 


Handles biggest washings with ease. Will not harm 
most delicate things. It’s a wonder. Comes equipped 
with reversible, adjustable, three-way power wringer. 


Costs little. Does a big wash on a few pennies’ worth _ 
of gasoline. 


Go see the local Maytag dealer. Write for free copy 
- of our “Household Manual.”’ 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 
' Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 


Branches at Philadelphia, 
City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada and The 
Maytag Company of Engjand, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


-Motor Washer 
With Bailt-In Gasoline Engine pre: 
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simultaneously or they will vary in shade. 
The material be wet, but neither 
wrinkled nor twisted, or the color will take 
in Two — the 
should be provided with 

in the boiling dye, for request aod a 
in ng dye, for frequent of | 
the position of the material allows the 
to penetrate and gives better results. 

The dye-bath should continue until very 
little if any of the color remains im the 
water. The material should then be lifted 
out by means of the sticks, dropped into a 
tub of clear, cold water and rinsed until it 
no longer colors the water. 

Delicate fabrics should be squeezed as 
Since hanging up a 

t may cause it to streak while 
1s to shake the 
sun or wind until some of the nelaiae 
It should then be carefully 


——:. hung upon the line, the position should be 
— to and garments 
into 
Will the Hous Who Ad- 
° ° ore the garment or material is quite 
Macola” Pleace Read this Mes 
oS ittle dye, the color of the dress, is 
to the rinse water. Tan dye will restore’ 
sage and Begin to Save Money the color of tan stockings which fade {nto 
. suc. es nbleac our 
f made into pisy dresses or rompers for the 
or cr waists c ve 
carefully her food expense, and bec turongh frequent 
see where she can get something ; ing, but we may not know that the best 
oo than she is now using—for results are obtained by using a dye which * 
mney. sweaters 
“#4ore m seven on aa knitted garments can be easily dyed. The 
mo ev wit 0 color n: not cause dismay, for the wool 
— 5 works up into a softness of shade which is 
AZOLA is more economical to use , most attractive. Indeed, it has lately 
than butter and lard. It is 100% pure been found that these i arities m 
vegetable oil—contains no moisture. - q shade are responsible for the exquisite 
When deep frying with Mazola the food of ad te 
is never heavy and soggy. There is no loss fe d in tied 
— we of Galk from F R E E securely, washed and rinsed. It should 
‘ then be untied, and tied again at intervals 
Mazola can be used over and over in, Sixty-four page around the hank, securely enough to 
even after frying fish and onions. beautifully illus- _ it handling without coming apart, 
om it Will he trated Corn Prod- t loose enough to allow the dye to 
for use again. ucts Cook Book. penetrate to each strand in the hank. 
Write today. Corn} Carpets can be dyed upon the floor, 
OR salads Mazola is equal to 
half the price. oe Sse hot water. Apply hot ith a scrub- 
161, New York. t a 
Your grocer sells Mazola in pint, quart, : : bing-brush while the c: —_ is wet. 
gallon cans Dp An old book of household recipes gives 
the following directions for dyeing fur: 


a “Take lye that will bear up an egg. To 
one gallon of lye add two » eonien of soft 


’ water; heat in an iron kettle. Take one 
ounce of acetate of lead, one ounce of 
hate iron, seven litharge; 

pulverize the ingredients an issolye one 
, _ata time in the lye. When the fluid is blood 
> warm, put in the furs for a few moments 


only, then air therh and dip into strong vine- 
gar, then slick them off and hangup todry.” 
To dye fur by means of a commercial 


GAVE A46PIECE | | ave, the pelt. should be stretched and 


HANDSOME DINNER SET is then 


: NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. a Be 
\ pplied hot, by means of a stiff 
) SELL ONLY. 23, BOXES OF SOAP; | | careful to have the dye penetrate through 


= \ with box, to epeh par. to the skin. Tf, after the fur has dried, it 
ing Powder, Dotth Bottle Perfume, Box has not acquired the desired shade, repeat 
‘owder, 6’'Teaspoons, Pair of Shears and Packa Gussman 
of Needies lenspoone, Pair of 8 decorated the application. E. J. 
set is Yours. Many other equally attractive 
offers and hundreds of useful Premiums or 
Commission for 


We also giv cent Prerfiiams and for 
a e magnifi a 

Special =. Present of a High-Grade Dish Pan. 
Pan and 3 qt. Pudding Pan without cost or extra work if you send your order 
Wei vai You advance no money, We trust ou. to risk. 

rite today for onr Big FREE Agents 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. Est. 1897. 741 W. Pearl St. CHICIMNATI, 0. 


To Thriftville 
Comfort } 
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touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 
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In the Doctor’s Letter-Box 
'_ By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


UBSCRIBER, Colo.: For continual roar- 
Gling in the ear have your nose, throat 
and ears examined. Several things may 
cause this disagreeable condition. 


Mrs. M. M., For any painless 
or not, consult a local surgeon. It may or 
may not be malignant and upon this entirely 
depends the prognosis. 

Mountaineer, Ore.: The first-named prep- 
aration is a starch digesting ferment which 
takes its name from a Japanese chemist named 
“Takamine.” The second is the trade name 
of so-called iodized calcium. 

B. B. K., Kans.: A birthmark on the fore- 
head or on any Lv of the body, if not too ex- 
tensive or too deep, can be removed by ap- 
plications of the high frequency electric cur- 
rents; but this should be applied only by an 
expert. : 


A. K., Ill.: I do not know of any special 
book on neuralgia. The trouble proceeds 
from some condition in your body, and until 
you ean find what that is, all you can do is 
to use local applications for pain and 
a general tonic and a laxative, if needed. ~ 


C.V. E., N. Y. City: For loss of muscular 
power followed by continuous pain in back 
and legs with contracture of the muscles I 
should suspect spinal disease. As you live 
in the Mecca of first-class specialists I can 
not attempt to give advice, except to consult 
a nerve specialist. 


_ Miss M. A., Ia.: Red spots on the nose 
which come and disappear are not uncommon. 
Refrain from rich or irritating foods, keep the 
bowels regular, bathe the nose with hot, soft 
water at night, holding the hot cloth over the 
nose for several minutes in order to steam it, 
and apply cold cream or some simple ointment. 


G. K., O.: Pin-worms are generally re- 
moved by the persistent use of enemas of a 
as rmagerg of common salt in water, or 
an infusion of quassia chips. In the mean- 
time an occasional dose of a vermifuge 
in the shape of lozenges will help to rid you of 
the trouble. It is sometimes difficult to effect 
cure. 


H. M., Pa.: I know nothing of the remed 
referred to, er of any other remedy whi 
would be safe to use im all kinds of eye 
troubles. If skilled oculists can not relieve 
be: ene. Way: the 

ed nostrums do, and that is that your 
trouble is imaginary and exists more in your 
mind than in your eyes. 

A. J.D.,Md.: Your doctor is right in ad- 
ow Bee use of a silver preparation for 
cared the mouth. Use a selution 
cont thirty of silver nitrate with 
one ounce of dis water; apply to the 


Miss G.B., Nebr.: Pain or distress in the 
moan uloer or cancer, but this 
is not y to occur at the age of twen 
five, The pain may be caused by some 

the A 


anee digestive 
might be helped by tablets in and 
compound, Kilgore’s 
‘ake two tablets after meal. If this 
not relicve, consult physician. 


two er three powders 
each of this drug, and 
der mixed with sugar. 


earky 
the 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


“"y4g) —no less proud than your 


“WY husbandiswhenheshowshis 
modern farming machinery, 


“Wear-Ever’” ‘utensils, the modern equipment 
for the modern kitchen, save time and work and, 
because of their silver-like beauty, help make the 
kitchen the attractive room it should be. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece 
from thick, hard sheet aluminum without joints or 
seams in which particles of food can lodge. Cam 
not chip, flake or peel—are pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out SS 


ei 


with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Laak fei the ‘* Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


Write for booklet, “From Mine to Market.” Tells the interesting storyof 
aluminum from the mine to the ““Wear-Ever” utensil. Addzess Dept. 55 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. New Kensington, Pa. 


>. In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont, 


SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 
With every roast 
Cabos Sak, 


~ 


woven 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. N-36—36 Lafiin St., C 


MONEY, 
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Every Stove 
Must First 

Come From 
the Factory 


N° matter where you buy your stove, 
some One must get it from the factory. 
And no one can quote it at a lower price than 
the manufacturer. Why not get it from the 

factory yourself and save money? : 


Write and Find Out 
What You Can Save 


by dealing direct with Kalamazoo. You've 
heard of “A Kalamazoo Direct to You.” But - 
do you know how much you can save with 
‘Kalamazoo prices? Get our catalog and find 
out. Everyone knows Kalamazoo quality. 
“No better stoves and ranges made,’’ say a 
million users. Pick out the stove or range 
you want and let us send it to you on our 
home trial gten with money-back guaranty. 
We pay freight and 
make quick shipment. 


Mail a Postal Today 


Also get our money-saving offer on furnaces, oil heaters, 
indoor closets, paints, roofing, washing es, sewing 
machines, cream separators, fireless = 

um ware, carpet sweepers, Congoleum 
floor covering, and other household articles. 
Cash or easy payments. 


Ask for Catalog Neo. 105 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A KAalamazed 


Trade Mark. 
-Registered 


uick 
Shipment 


Direct to You’ 


AVacuum Washer 


-For wren or 

bluebird. State 

for which bird 

wanted when or- 

dering. No bet- 

ter house can be 
t. 


Price, $1.75 


No. t2 
Ween ot Bluebird Plus Parcel Post Cost. 


27 Bird Pictures 1: full colors. 


each on a stiff 
Set of 27, 60 cents, 


Wack Tob 


Ask your dealer or write 


BURLINGAME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Jevtioand 401 Sunset Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
} 
Geed Friends 
eiways speak was of each Therefore,, Sales Agents 


Pn Country Boy and Cid 


Bluebirds three hail 
in one season 


Fifty-Nine Bird Nests 
{Continued from page 66} 


means, the total list of birds which make 
their spring aud summer home at “Wild 
Acres.” We have identified the following 
varieties in the 100 acres of field and wo 
Flicker, robin, catbird, bluebird, orchane 
house-wren, purple martin, summer 
warbler, brown-thrasher, chipping-sparrew, 
pheebe, barn-swallow, opper-sparrow, 
whippoorwill, towhee, indigo-bunting, 
and-white warbler, song-sparrow, m 
lark, chat, Maryland yellowthroat, field- 
sparrow, cardinal, red-eyed vireo, ov: 
wood-thrush, scarlet tanager, Acadian 
catcher, great-crested flycatcher, mourning 
dove, king-bird, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood-pewee, bob-white, chickadee, titmotiie, 
white-breasted nuthateh, Carolina wie 
mocking-bird, geldfinch, erow, bluejay, 
dewny woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, 
barred-owl, sparrow-hawk, 
shouldered hawk, redstart, rt, yellow 
vireo, cedar-bird, v: Louisiana 
water-thrush, aud ru 


Pairs of Birds Nesting 


1 House-wren ......8 


1 Robin..... 


— 
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We Pay Freight 

Orchard-oridle .... 2 Martins..........8 
P t This H. U N Catbird.:........ 2 

u ouse p Ow Sefig-sparrow..... 1 English sparrows., 9 
ippi 9 
Chipping-sparrow . 2 
Total, 

| 
The home of a sparrow-hawk; 

— of our valuable visitors 7 
id 
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Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
Great Se en with the diamond stylus— 
and your cheice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear it in your own home before you dec’ _. 
Only $1.00 down. today for our N 


Book and pictures, free. 
K BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 2506 Edison Bik, Chicago | 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club | 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
8, enclose ten cents, send it to 4 
and your name will be enrolled ond 
the club button and twenty-page guide 
sent you. If a two-color Certificate of 
Membership is desired, send twenty-five 
cents additional. No further member- 
ship expense of any kind. Ask the school- 
teacher to organize a bird club. 884,517 
have signed this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


How Many Birds on Your Farm? 


E were greatly pleased with the reports 

receiv in answer to our April an- 
nouncement, _As awards for good reports, 
/bird pictures were sent to the following: Carl 
G. Hartig, Minn.; Pi Wendall Pyle, Pa.; 
Monroe A. Shaffer, N; Y.; Clifton. Duncan, 
Va.; Margelia Phillips, N. Y.; Elmer J. 
Cailleux, [ll.;~- Eunice N. Shreve, Iowa; 
Theodore M. Schuster, Minn.; Esther Nelson, 
Ill.; Helen A. Briggs, Mich. 

The awards were sent to seven states. The 
greatest number of species was 125 on a 130 
acre farm in Minnespta. On a sixty-five acre 
farm in Pennsylvania, ninety species were 
reported. Thanks to all, and we hope that 
next yearanany more will join in this work. 


The 1920 Wideawake Fair 


Every year our Wideawakes are putting 
more vigor into the Wideawake Fair move- 
ment and last year many excellent fairs were 
held. These arouse interest in farming and 
help to put the Wideawakes on the map. 

Now, brothers, get busy at once. This is 
the first and last call for the fair. To have a 
Wideawake Fair, first choose a good place to 
have it, either at the home of a Wideawake, in 
the schoolhouse, or at some central place, and 
on a day when the greatest number can at- 
tend. Then invite all the Wideawakes in 
your community to send to it their hn 
dozen ears of corn, largest pumpkins, choices 
vegetables and fruit, various specimens of 
handicraft, such as bird-houses, kites, chests, 
ete. Also ask the girls to send exhibits of 
canning, sewing, etc. Ask some wide-awake 
man whc has the interest of the Brotherhood 
at heart to help you work up the fair, and 
who will judge the exhibits and award the 
‘ribbons or prizes. We want these Wide- 
awake Fairs to be annual events and gala 
days in your communities. We will send a 
one-dollar bill to the Wideawake sending in 
the best report, and an additional dollar for 
the best photograph. 


The Wideawakes 


. Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your nate will be 
and the button and folder will be 
sent you free, There are no dues, no fines, 
tl assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 88,310; 528 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate prin in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 


000000 


Sor farm boys everywhere. 


[se “] saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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GREAT 
NEWS! 


IRENE CASTLE! 


Actually Designs for Our 


Rush a postal for PHILIPSBORN'S 280. 
Fong’ and absolutely RO. ROCK ‘Caste Crea | 
PRICES. It's FREE 


00 


% extra quality Silk, Satin, 
and Silk Georgette com. 
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with 


glass 
sleeve, full of 

ilk Georgette 
Plain satin back and 


Col Na Blue, § 
Gray or Black. 


all delivery 
charges, no 
matter where 
you live. 


Our @ 
Six-Point 
Guarantee 
1. Lowest prices in 
US.A 
2. Prepaid deliv 
is as des 


3 
4. Bank guarantee. 
5. Quality, style and 


We know that our 
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Coste 99.06 up 
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7 = Millinery i! 
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6. You are the sole 
| 
awk; one DEPT. 315 


/ Can you move your finger u 


and down |O-times ina second : 


HE trained pianist can do this. So can the Manualo. It moves 

its little air that o te the keys as fast as any pianist. 

That is one reason why the Manualo enables you to play as beau- 
tifully as a talented performer and gives you the genuine satisfaction 
of playing a musical instrument. 


Baldwin 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


You should know all about these wonderful air fingers and the many 
other exclusive features of Manualodesign. Our books give you complete 
information on player-pianos and pianos. They explain clearly why one 
player-piano is more satisfactory than another—why some pianos retain 
their tone quality while others deteriorate. 


Send for these books and you will know how to select a piano or player-piane 


The Balbwin Piano Company 
Manufecturers of the Manualo, andthe Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton and Howard Pianos. 
Dept. J-5, 
Cinci i Chicago St. Loui 


piano or player-piano before I buy. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. Dept. J-5, (Address nearest city) 
Please send your free books that will tell me how to judge a 


snappy like new in half an hour. 


All fabrice—Cotton, Wool, Silk or Mixed Goods—are dyed by Sunset the 
same shade and depth of color, at the same time, in the same dye bath. 


ALL. SUNSET COLORS ARE FAST. 
From delicate Pink to deep, rich Black. 


\\ ' Sunset dyes all dark, heavy 
S goods, as well as light materials 


Sunset saves clothes—makes soiled, faded 
suits and other garments clean, fresh, 


Heyer’s Prickly-Heat P 3 


Supply 
922 Springer Bidg., 213 8. Clinton St, C: icage, M. 


loss—Cost $6.00 up. Send for 


MFC. CO., 259 S. 4th St., 


PRY YOUR, FRUIT. 


Evaporator. Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 


PHILA. PA. 


Nuts'To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


FT reco is a puzzle dug out of the coun 
records of the year 1912: A reluctant 

» when asked her age, replied?» “My 
mother is 75, my youngest sister is 16, and } 
was born February 29, on a Saturday.” The 
witness insisted that she had told the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so we must figure 
out the date of her birth from the given facts, 


The old riddles of past days are some 
times forgotten. How many of you know 
this good one? Maybe teacher can help yoy, 


What's that which all love more than life, 
Fear more than death or mortal strife?— 
That which contented men desire, 

The poor possess, the rich require, 

The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves? 


Decapitations 
Bebead a girl’s name and leave a_ boy's 


name. 

Behead a kind of gum and leave a girl's 
name. 

Behead « piece of wood and leave part of 
the body. 

Behead what we all wish to have and leave 
what we can't live without. 

Behead a farming tool and leave a small 
house. 

Behead a garment and leave a mass of 
stone. 

Behead an instrument.to tell time and leave’ 
part of a gun. 

Behead a weaver's quill and leave a cok 


lection of water. 
From Shakespeare 


The title of one of 
Shakespeare's plays is 
represented by this / 
rebus sketch. Can you 
decipher it? 

Primitive Weighing 
In the Philippines, itin- 
erant ts weigh 

ir goods upon a primitive device isti 
of a simple balance-bar, suspended by a hook 
in the middle and with hooks at either end 
to hold weights and merchandise. The 
weights comprise four iron rings, which are 
hung at the end of the bar to act as weights 
or counterweights. The weights of the rings 
are standardized, and so assorted that a 
merchant who knows his business can weigh 
in pounds and quarter-pounds any amount 
from a quarter-pound up to ten pounds. It © 
makes an interesting problem to figure out 
what must be the respective weights of those 
four rings. 


A Concealed Dog 
the little objects. - 

Then add and subtract 


as indicated by the 


signs and the result- 

ing letters will spell 

the name of a fat lit- a = ? 
tle dog. 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


Conserving words: The word is Metaphysr 
clan. 

Arabs at dinner: The stranger's payment of 
8 pieces of silver for his 234 loaves of bread, 
established the value of a loaf as 3 coms. 
Therefore, the man who contributed 5 loaves; 
having a value of 15 coins was entitled toa 
rebate of 7 coins, which left 1 coin, the r 
amount for the man who contributed 3 loaves 
Sharpshooter’s puzzle: The numbers on the 
target all being divisible by 6, the total score 
roust be « multiple of 6 as well as 17. S& 
shots—30, 30, 12, 12, 12, 6 is the i 

score to fit conditions, averaging 17 poiniéy) 
to the shot. 
Placing vowels: Idiotic imitations irritate” 
A rebus: Lineage. 
Picture arithmetic: Cab plus Ear ming 
Bear plus Cart minus Car leaves Cat. 
A walking puzzle: In the walking mately 
puzzle it can readily be seen that Denn 
travels at the rate of a mile in seven and one= 
half minutes, while Mike would go at tieg 
rate of a mile in eight minutes. Mike would@ 
four miles, therefore, in thirty-twor 

i 


ng allowed a handicap of two minutes” 
just ties with Dennis, who would do the foun 
miles in thirty minutes. 
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eS Sunset color is gently boiled into every thread and fibre—never iS es 
crocks, fades or washes out. Sunset is clean, safe, cosy 
to use—never injures finest fabrics. iQ we 
your mame and fifteen cents and Si : if 
babies’ chafing. Use after 
shaving. If your 
cannot supply you 
ws, giving his name and ad- 
dress, and inclosing fer full-size box. 
Bas Geo. W. Heyer, Mir., P. 0. Box 1192, Houston, Texas. | EASTERN i 
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e must figure 
e given facts, 


afe some- 


of you know 


ran help you, 


e than life, 
i strife?— 
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ire, 

ift saves, 
es? 


ave boy's 
leave a girl's 
leave part of 
ave and leave 
leave a small 
‘e a mass of 
ime and leave’ 
leave a cok 


be 
thee 
and vine 
tomatoes soak 
Alter which 


reserve Vegetables with Salt 


By LEROY KIMBALL, Kansas 


salted products do not equal 

the fresh vegetables in quality or in 

Wyo y yalue, they add materially to the sup- 
green — throughout the winter. 

is 0 expensive equip- 
= and a relatively small amount of 
ber is needed. The high prices of. tin 
containers needed for canning 

bd to a fair trial of the method, one widely 
resorted to by early settlers as a means of 
holding perishable vegetables for winter 


beans, peppers, green 


gallon of wa 


which are to be salted should 
gathered when in the best condition for 
m viable; ths that is, just before they are 
fully ma Before they wilt, the 
be thoroughly washed 
im cold water and packed in an earthen- 
ware container. en the produce has 
been snugly packed, it should be covered 
with a layer of clean grape, horseradish or 
Swiss chard reche Place over this an in- 
verted plate, weighted down with a stone. 
brine or solution is added to cover 
the weighted contents of the jar. 

For several weeks following the pecking 

of the produce, examination should be 


, made once or twice a week. Should the 


solution covering the 
muddy in color, it may be Pe 
, cooled and replaced. The forma- 

tion of molds on the surface of the solu- 
tion may be with a cov of 

poured on when bubbles 
to. rise to the murfece; thia 
usually occurs from ten days to two weeks 
after the time of packing. The jars of 
should be in a cool, dasketied 


"Sting. ean : Choose fresh tender 
the green-podded varieties. Snip 
off the ends, goer then pack in the jar, 
and eer with the ten per cent salt solu- 
tion. Weight down the contents of the jar 
securely. For use, soak the salted beans 
two to three hours and cook until tender. 
with bacon, salt pork or butter. 
Cauliflower: Select firm, tender heads 
of cauliflower. Separate each into its 
branches, wash thoroughly and 
y a8 possible in the ween aoa ver 
with the salt and vinegar solution. Weight 
the contents of the jar and store in a cool 
For use, rinse the cauliflower in 
cold water, and if too salt to be a ble 
to the taste, soak for a while in cold water, 
and eook until tender. 
Peppers should be green and plump. 
e the stems, k in a container, 
with ihe brine. the 
own under a layer of grape or 
horseradish leaves. For use, soak the 
in cold water for one-half hour. 
for flavoring soups and stews. 
in the container. 
Weights down in A ten per cent salt brine, 
of paraffin about 
owing the packing. Freshen 
tomatoes by soaking in cold water as 
ook use, ef should be firm and 
good quality. ey can be used in 
pickles, salads or relishes. Or 
Tgp he be soaked for two hours in cold 
ex iced, dipped in flour, then fried. 
Tomatoes (ripe): Only medium-ripe to- 
ree from cracks and bruises should 
Remove stems, wash, then pack 
in the jar and weight down in 
solution. Before using 
or two hours in cold water, 
skins slip off readily. 
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BEAT THE COAL SHORTAGE 
The Ottawa Buzz Saw will cut your 
winter’s wood in a few hours, Then 
you can make moncy sawing 
or others. Many say they 
_ make $11 a day and 


more, cutting 
wood for A BOY 
CAN OPERATE. 
Expensive, cumber- 


Saw. all prac- 
tical work any other saw rig can. 
For a small part of the cost of one of 
the high-priced and. obsolete rigs you” can 
now own the Ottawa Buzz Saw. 
Strictly a one-man outfit. Easy to operate, light to to 
move, simple to handle. Powerful 4-cycle = 
farm belt machinery when not sawing. It 
pay for itself in cash in two weeks, just cutting oe 
wood for neighbors. 


30 DAYS TRIAL: 10 YEAR GUARANTEE. 


Let the Ottawa Buzz Saw wa a month -for you 
to prove our claims. Write for Free Book T = 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


per ‘Sling MIRACLE MOTOR GAS 
No more high-priced The remedy has been found. Letters from all 


that wonderful pate’ saves up to 40% of gas- 
If 100 polions of you 1600 miles, 100 
$1.00 w: ) gives gives you 3 2,000 miles. 


ime package of Motor Gas 
to 84 gallons of ‘or $1—3 agailon. Guaran to any motor, 


FREE" Miracle Men Make $125 a Week 


1 


We ere, COUPON 
jee coupon 
Successors to 


Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 
**Hoffman's Seed Wheat’’—11 , reliable—yields well under 


weather diti herev clean—free of hle, garlic, 
trying conditions w’ er sown ee coc ga 


chess, at. and free copy of “‘Hoffman’s Wheat 
Gescriptions of v arieties—get the facts po gor hn culture. Mention The Farm Journal. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


ROSEN RYE 
BUYERS 


Clover Grass 
direct Subject 
laws which protect» you. Money hit 
not satiefi Cut down your deed bills, 
3 buy from us, #avemoney on each or 
Samples & prices FREE. Write today. 
AMERI @TUAL SEED 
43rd & 608, 


QUALITY-BRED SEED WHEAT 


ready for immediate shipment 
WE 
ties for sale are: Gypey Nigger 
Poole, Portage, Tramboll, Khe tudy, Nigger 


if You Look Adseaal You THE OHIO SEED COMPANY, Wapakoneta, Ole 


The Quality Trees and Shrubs secured of us 
are filled with Fruit and) Flowers. Order | GINSENG metroctions 100 


NOW for ed ‘when you 
Get Them. . We IP Sg 

Catalog and Estima Whatever is newest and most aseful is described in 
Farm Journal’s peges, to put you in 


with newest ideas offered for comfort and 


urday." The | QU 
ior home use with salt brine or a NS Wy 
ten per cent salt and vinegar solution. The AN 
brine requires two pounds of salt toa gal- |. 0 ASD 
bn of water, the ten per cent solution is 
made by adding three-fourths of a pound 
salt and one-half pint of vinegar to one \\ 
Be aMiracle Man} 
are’s plays is 
nted by this/ a\ igs 
tech. Can you! Ay 
it? q 
e Weighing 
chants weigh - 
ice 
led by a hook 
at either end 
zs, 
ct as weights 
s of the rings 
orted that a 
ess can weigh 
any amount 1209 Miracle Blidg., Toledo, Ohio = | ee, 
to figure out 
ights of those W | 
UZZLES 
is Metaphysi- $$$ 
f as 3 coms 
enti a FREE— AU ae 
sited 3 loaves. ears’ Experience ¥ by 
Packed into 80 Pages M 0 Ni 
umbers on have condensed 85 
li as 17. Six trait bew to fancy - 
j “it 0 as to command 
ing 17 points” Write tor this Planting 
tions irritates Largest growers of fruit trees in the world” 
|, Box 12 Berlin, Maryland | 
s Ear mine 
es Cat. 
at 
Mike would 
in thirty-two 
id do : 1304 Peters Ave. TROY, OHIO. : _ 
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Belgium, General Pi 
rested, and watched 
est the Avenue crowds 
Everything in this suite is “the 
best.” How natural, therefore, 
that the Shade Rollers and Shade 
Pabrics are of Stewart Hartshorn 
make! For expert buyers know 
that for faultless appearance and 
long dependable service the Harts- 
horn product is unrivaled. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIVTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This S 


Emerson. Take over a year te pay. after 30 days’ trial. Compare 
ite tene for with mere costly instruments. 
Return at eur nse if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beau’ Book FREE 
Shows this and Syurphonola Styles. sold on easy payments. 
S$ R 
dance, popular. clear 
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- Farm Journal Recipes 
* for September 


_ cider and a 


Apple Butter with Grape Juice 
Fa flavor is desired in a but- 
ter ada to each gallon of and 

apples, into sauee and 
wn sugar, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook slowly and stir often 
for two hours, or until of the desired 
i ; then stir in one nful 


hot containers and sterilize. 
Grape Juice Without Sugar 
Wash and pick over sound Tre- 


grapes, 
jecting all that are soft. Put them into 
a stone jar and place it in a boiler 
with cold water nearly to the depth of the 


ar. With a wooden spoon crush them 
thay Sania to pushing 
the top ones to the bottom. the 


grapes about two hours or until they are 
softened, then pour them into a bag and 
drain. Do not press or squeeze, or the juice 
will be cloudy. Have ready perfectly clean 
and sterilized bottles with patent china 
tops; or failing these, have new corks and 
soak them in cold water so they can be 
pressed in tightly. Reheat the juice to 
the boiling point, cook steadily for half 
an hour, skim, turn into the bottles and 
seal ame ger If you prefer the juice 
sweetened, add to each quart & quarter of 
a pound of granulated sugar. 


Sugar-Beet Sirup 
We have had several inquiries asking how 
to aay sugar-beet sirup. Here is the 


When ready to make sirup the topped 
beets are cleaned by soaking a few minutes, 
then serubbed with a coarse, stiff brush. 
The next step is to cut them into slices as 
thin as one-stxteenth of an inch, if possible. 
A butcher-knife may be used, but a cole- 
slaw cutter or some other slicing device 


is more convenient. 

The sliced beets are placed in a tight 
barrel and just enough hot wafer to cover 
them—boiling water, #f possible—is poured 
in at once. The barrel is then covered 
with séveral thicknesses of canvas to hold 
the heat. The sliced beets are allowed to 
soak for about an hour. The barrel is 
agitated from time to time without being 
uncovered to bring out the sugar from the 
beets. The liquid is then drawn off, 

i thr ugh several thicknesses of 


boi be slow, and the will take 
se hours. The may be done 
outdoors, if desired. Be careful not to 


scoreh the sirup. The scum whieh rises 
the liquid is skimmed 

to remove the strong, beet-like flavor. 
The sirup is bottled or canned while hot 
and sealed to prevent molding. It is dark 


in color, but has a pleasant flavor. 


Cider Apple Butter 
Peeled and sliced apples may be cooked 
in the boiled cider to make the butter in 
one operation, or they may be made first 
into ap woag ga is then cooked in 
the cider. With apples of coarse tex- 
ttire the latier method ts no doubt er- 


pples separa 
butter, when cold, will be as thick as good 
apple sauce. The thickness is determined 
at frequent intervals by cooling smalk 


at 


Save 
TRU-VALUE 


THEVALUE Shoes 


perfect fitting snappy style lasts. 


money 
showing our many styles. 


Home of the Shoe Industry. 


for Men direct. 


Shoes are made of 
LUE good leather over 


by sending for catalog 
SHOE COMPANY, Haverhill, Mass. 


New Lamp FREE 


Gives a~ soft 


\ restful to the _ 
eyes; 


g 


New patented twin mantle burner lights 
with Que Meteh easily and quickly. Great- 


| | 
a — 30 Days 
- 
ay | woudl Belgian BMelotte 
of emnamon. Pack the hot butter into e Down! 
~ —THE WALDORF~ASTORIA cause currents 
ee hour own Presidents, the Books FREE! 
la Prince of Wales, the King of “Profi Pedersen 
Stable Dairying, (Runs 90 
catalog n a 3. 
P 15-year guarantes whieh is | chamber is pomp 
The Melotte Separator, B. Babson, U.S. Man 
Dept. 2506, 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, 
In hotel, club, and home, Hartshorn a SAVING 
on your FOOTWEAR 
ar 4 per cent/ common gaso- 
line. _Clean—odorless—economical. 
Can ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
carried anywhere—perfectly Bp 
: safe, even if over. 
ymphonola—rav stron. | other vessel, in which it is boiled slowly | | 
Syr Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, J.ittle Wonder, until 1t has evaporated to the thick- A! 
ness desired. Ii is important that the 
uo, Simply write for AGENTS 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
Theres Money. 
We need now to be 
beand new, Our Stu 
éown. is casy to learn.  All-steel—triplepower. days 
beok, Typewriter on the trectrial. 3-year guarantee 
laine all ite uses. Get this book Write Today for eatalog and 
py sent free upon ite ial low introductory prices. 
with beau- able, DU equally HERCULES CO. 
triaf Oliver. © — 
=_ SAW MILLS, ssc 


Sportions. It usually..takes about equal 
“gmantities of sweet cider and éd and 
diced apples to make. butter of the right 
gonsistency. Two of the -essentials of 


making good apple butter are long, slow 
Stour to six hours) and constant 


stirrme. 

iFeucar is used, it should be added after 
the cooking of cider and apples is two- 
thirds done. About a pound of either white 
or brown sugar is the usual amount to 
each gallon of apple butter, but more or 
less (or not any) may be used, to suit the 
taste. 


Apple butter is spiced according to 
taste, a half teaspoonful each of ground 
¢cinmamon, cloves and being, used 
for eaeh gallon. These are st: into it 
when the cooking is finished. 

While still boiling hot, apple butter 
should be packed into hot sterilized 
glasses, glass jars, or hermetically sealed 
stone jars, wit Sently fitting covers, and 
should be sterilized. 


Apple Butter Without Cider - 


Good apple butter can be made without 
cider. Ada ‘enough water to the ed 
and sliced apples to make a thin apple 
sauce, and let this cook very slowly, or 
simmer, over a low fire for three or four 
hours. Brown sugar can be used, being 
added when the cooking is two-thirds done. 
The sugar which settles at the bottom of 
a barrel of New Orleans molasses is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. A peund toa gallon 
is usually cient, but this amount is a 
matter of taste, as is also the amount of 
cinnamon, allspice and cloves to be added 
when cooking 1s done. 


Apple Butter with Lemons 


Slice four lemons, cover with water and 
let stand over night. Next morni 
poun apples, pared, cored an 
Steet Cook for one hour and add three 
— of sugar. Cook slowly and stir 
wently for one and. one-half hours 
or until of proper thickness. 
a hot into sterilized containers and 
sterilize, or cover with paraffin. 


Lye for Peeling Peaches 


What farm woman hasn’t hoped and prayed 

for the day when peeling peaches without 

stained fingers would be a Yeality? 

, The time has come—instead of the 

mg-knife, use lye. The South Caroli 
ent Station has found this method 

OK. Here are the advantages: 1. The 


ydroxi 

se t) pounds of sodium h ide 
eommonly called lye, or caustic soda, to 
twelve gallons of water. Heat almost to 
the bo point Dip unwashed fruit 
mito it and let remain until: the skin be- 
freely. Following this, wash 
© times in water to remove the loose 
Peeling and lye. Three washings will do it. 
Use a wire dipping crate to place the 
es in the lye and for the washing. 
Instead o ng more lye, Use por- 

eelain or w 


F wis: Not what the best men do, but 
} y are t constitutes their 
benediction to fellow men. 


Aly 


TESTE 


COUNTRY ROAD FABRIC 


Buy Extra Miles 
Racine Country Road Fabric Tires are built 
for severe country-road service. That’s why 


“Country Roads” for Country Miles 
mean greater mileage and real tire economy. 


Racine Tires—Country Road Fabric and Multi- 
Mile Cord—are Extra Tested so that all Racine 
Tires are perfect tires. Racine Absorbing Shock 
Strip is an added insurance of extra miles because 
it welds perfectly the tread and carcass of Racine 
Tires: Be sure the name RACINE RUBBER 
COMPANY is on. every tire you ‘buy. 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
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Rung easily, 
needs a 
ain lined. 
O%'. 
re made of ‘\\ x 
LI 
A 
it. 
o- ler 
al. Gy 
y retains its flavor and firmness. 
2, There is nothing harmful in the finished 
WN) uct. 3. The work is simple, sani _ 
and economical. 4. A bushel of 
Peeled with lye will fill twenty-five quart 
New eans—six cans more than a bushel peeled 
>. Lard with a knife or machine. 5. Ripe, soft a 
fruit can be peeled as readily and as well ie 
ra 48 firm fruit. 6. Small fruit can be peel _ 
crops. 
Lets belo 
aad 
CULES 
p Pulle@ 
le power. : 
ear guarantee. 


Now that Fall is here, faded 
and colorless things show more 
plainly. 


Use Aladdin Soap and give 
new beauties the thi 


can 
made any of the new and fashion- 
able colors with Aladdin Dye Soap. 
Fifteen new and charming colors 
to choose 
i will 
will nox haem 


Economical to use—no waste. 
N iced. Just Goll 
directions 
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Profit the Cure for Unrest 


(Continued from page 8] 


and the uneertainty of that profit, 
y on account of the fact that farming 
is usually a one-man itiom with no 
ity for the exercise 
ius, promotions, ete.; and profits are 
to a i low figure. 
Usually, suc farmers have made 
decent wages, imterest on the money in- 
vested, and a fairly comfortable living. 
When one dies, he leaves behind him 100 
acres or a half-section of good land, a good 
reputation, and the esteem of his neigh- 
bors; but that is worth much. The men 
who have become millionaiyes on the farm 
are exceedingly rare. one such have 
come to my notice, and if they exist, their 
wealth is undoubtedly due to increase in 
the value of well-bought land rather than 
to the profits of the farming business. 
but they have been uncertain. There are 
two things which make this true. One is 
the uncertainty of the weatler and the 
other the uncertainty of the market. The 
first is bemg brought more and more under 
control as the technique of farming im- 
proves and becomes more artificial, so 
that im the most. advanced farming regions, 
like the Elinois corn belt, the fluctuation 
in the yield of staple crops declines. Thus, 
in a seven-year period, the corn yield of 
Tilineis varied only between 31.6 bushels 
and forty bushels an acre. This source of 
uncertainty will decline in the future. 
The uncertainty of the market situation 
depends a on that of natural condi- 
tions. good whieh brings a 
large yield usually brings a decline in 
price, which often is so large that the total 
value of the crop is less than that of smaller 


crops and the profit is entirely wiped out. | 


The fluctuations of the market are partly 
organised 


due, also, to the poorly eondi- 
tion of marketmg machinery. 
Farm Homes Have City Conveniences 


the country, is going to operate b 

te managers and sell the a 
ucts through its own sales agencies in all 
the chief markets of the country. 


and its 


You know that shoes are going u 

also you know that when thourcadnal 
pairs of shoes at 

think of it, $4.89. for a dress This 
dition with pair of 
sell a pair of these work | 
A pri 


before the war. Imagine 
a total 


actua. 
less than the value 
of the dressshoes 4 
you will have #& 
two pairs of 


of 
@ be sure to mention the sizé required 


When orderin: 
on each pair of shoes, 


WOLPER’ 


Dep&134 1201-12008 


Van Buren St 


THE SERVICE 
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ve tip, no. 
ping. two full soles, best 
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LOOK BEST——WEAR LONGEST 
The SERVICE SHOE Co., Drawer 1118, Worcester, Of 
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package. 10c at All Dealers. 
A third cause of unrest was the lack of | | Send Ne Money, Just Send Your Ordet 
modern convemences mestic an end pay yo and the 
the social amenities which the towns oat ng Fil the hows wi 
enjoy. The case of the farmer who meved | | beck inctoding postage if yo are not fully 
ate to town in order that his children might | | We 
See be edueated, that the family may attend 
eburch, and that have modern 
fe conveniences about the home, is too well ES, CHICaco 
known to need further comment. 
Corporate Farming Offers a Career 
“Colors az it Cleans But conditions are improving, rapidly. | | 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO, Take, for instance, the question of a career. 
Chicage Paste | Compare the condition with 
of the 008,008,000 This U.S. Army Style, Muness 
which was organized last: fall. con- 
A b cern is purchasing orchards in all s of shoes are built 
18, fire in OF solid 
your stov | ever difficulties this concern may have to and sro 
‘Sis face, the problem of getting well-trained ond sorvice. 
| and experienced men to work for it is not Uppers of prime chrome 
You a valve farm to get an or go to | 
THE OLIVER -GAS BURNER e city to work, would be very likely to 
Does coal and wood.—Cheaper. welcome a chance to go with this big con- Good 
cern to setve as manager for one of their 
hopping coal ar weed. fruit farms, as an accountant, soils expert, 
Saves hours work. your stove bake better, sales the like. ? Beea 
cleaner, quicker. im use over 10 - manager, OF tne use 
year stone, simply Ero it offers “opportunity for advancement.” 
Likes tte oma gas from coal- That one hackneyed phrase sums up the proof). 
ait Geeroccnc) ot emaltenst. Gives whole matter. We G 
. tana’ laher, whether Corporate farming is ew in 
Doser beck this country, and no one would be justi- 
Gist Write for FREE literature fied at present in looking forward to any 
great general development for it; but it, || we satisfactory welt. 
/ at least, steyests things which need to be || Pay 
accomp , and may be accomplished Postage ¥i0.00 shoes at 
in other ways. It the } | Send Money $6 75 Pa 
a —________—__—_________—— | lack of organization and the scale | | today for 96.75. State Size, s 
a cap ing with the on. 
Loan & Trust Bldg, Washington, The matter of larger and more staple J 
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az 


Bhoul 


special poultry 


profits, also, is receiving attention. All this 
talk which you hear ‘about cost accounting 
and closer supervision, better utilization 
of the soil, improved methods, and so on, 
all of it indicates an attempt to hammer 


country are going to stay in the farmi 
business, some way has got to be found 


tions are bravely tackling this problem. 
The third line of procedure, aimed to 


_ remove the third cause of rural discontent, 


is the installation of modern conveniences 
on farms and the development of rural 
community life through schools, churches 
and social centers. es of 
rural communities for social intercourse, 
ent and self-improvement is a 
familiar feature of rural improvement 
So, likewise, are the devices 


electric lighting water-systems, heat- | 


ing-systems, and what-not, in the farm- 
. These things, where successfully 
developed, should do much to allay dis- 
isfaction and stop the exudus of the 
people from the farms. 

These three thin me sort of or- 
ganization, stabilizing and _increasin 
prefits, and improving the conditions an 
surroundings of farm life—are certainly 
some of the things essential to allaying 
the agricultural unrest. 


Biddy, Sole Source of Income 


{Continued from page 8] 


fourth up, having from 700 to 900 hens, 
is the first 


one to reach a decent labor in- 
come, $779. Above that point the busi- 
ness seems to be a very satisfactory one 
for those adapted to it. 

It does not follow from this that a be- 
finner should start with 700 hens. He 
might lose less the first year or two with a 
smaller number. But as soon as he has 
learned the game he should run his flock 
up to 1,000 hens or more as rapidly as he 
can. He may go just as far above this as 
his ability can carry him. 

When the farms are grouped on egg 
production, the lowest. group consisting 
of those with hens producing sixty eggs a 
year or less, and running ep by twenty- 
egg intervals to the last group, with hens 
averaging 148 eggs a , the labor in- 
comes are minus $176, minus $67, plus 
$312, plus $775, plus $1,173 and _ plus 
$1,823. The labor income of $775 belongs 
to the group — from 100 to 120 

a hen each year. 
e may therefore conclude that under 
the conditions existing on these farms a 
well-kept flock of 700 or more hens, pro- 
Gicing nine dozen or more eggs apiece, 
form the basis of a satisfactory 
business. 

While this article deals mainly with 
1 farms, it contains sug- 
gestions that ought to be worth while to 
every farmer who keeps even a small flock 

this. It shou especially help- 
ful to those of Our Folks who are so 
situated that poultry keeping is one of 

ir best enterprises, and who would like 
to build up this side of their farm business. 


. 
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When you brush teeth in this way 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Dental science has produced a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Millions of 
people have already adopted it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. 

In effective ways it combats the film 
on teeth. And it deals with this tooth 
wrecker as was never done before. 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most 
tooth troubles are caused by film. The 
film at first is viscous. You can feel it 
now. But it clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people have es- 
caped these film-caused troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end this 
film. So millions who brush teeth 
daily find they still discolor and decay. 


A multiple attack 


' Now new ways have been found to 
fight film. Careful tests have. proved 
them. High dental authorities ap- 
prdéve them. 


They are all combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets every 
modern requirement. And this new 
tooth paste is fast coming into world- 
wide use. 


You'll know in a week 


Some results of Pepsodent appear — 
tapidly. Within one week the good | 
effects will be amazing to you. sp eg 

One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- - 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth’ acids. 

Two factors directly attack the — 
films. One of them keeps the teeth so. 


? 


highly polished that film cannot easily © 


PAT. OFF, 


REG. US 


The New-Day Dentifrice © 

A scientific film combatant com- 

bined with two other modern requi- 

sites. Now advised by leading den- 

tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes: 


cling. In all these ways it brings and 
maintains whiter, safer teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

Compare the results with your old 
methods. Then let those evident re- 
sults tell you what is best. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 807, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tos 
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Some Interesting 
Facts For You 


. O you know that real radium in the sub- 
stance on the hands and dial of an Ingersoll 
Radiolite makes this watch “‘glow the time’’ in 
the dark? Do you know that radium is the 
most valuable mineral in the world—that a piece as es, 
small as the head of a pin is easily worth $2,000. te 


brightly in the dark for 
years and years (read notes 
at right). 


Radium is found in carno- 
tite ore which is mined in 
Comes out 1'4 tons 


of Radium Barium 
Every one should own an 


Ingersoll Radiolite. Go to 
any store that sells Ingersoll 
watches and ask the dealer to 
let you see how Radioclite 
works. Tell him you want 
to see it tell time in the 


It requires, in fact, 250 
tons of carnotite to yield 
a single gram of the radium 
element used on the dials 
of Ingersoll Radiolites. 
This radium is compounded 
with twelve othersubstances. 
Onthefiguresandhandsofan dark. And remember, an 
Ingersoll Radiolite the com- Ingersoll Radiolite sells for 
bined substance will glow _ as little as $3.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 


out 2 grams 
Radium Barium 


1 gram of zinc sulphide is 
mixed with 1/10,000 gram of 
Radiam eiement. This paints 
35 to 40 Ingersoll Radiolites. 


the most delicate operations 
known to 
science 


These three processes 
yield only 1 gram of 
Radium element. 


land 4 Touring Car, fully equipped, to some one who 
m4 answers my Ad. and is the most successful in carrying out 
4 my simple instructions [In this contest I will also give 
7 a $650.00 1920 Model Ford Touring Car fully equipped 
with Eleetric Lights and Self-Starter and thousands of 
7 dollars in Cash Rewards, Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond 
¢4av, Rings, Phonographs, etc., etc., and in case of a tie I will 
duplicate the prize tied for, 


GET 1,000 VOTES 

In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how 
you®an find. Some are looking right at you, some varnd 
— sidewise. You will find them e down and every way. 
= Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail to me with 

your name and address. [f you find as many as five of 
j = the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 
4 votes to your credit and send you full The two 

fa leaders will get these cars. Why not you? Write today SURE. 
: Dept. 79, Spencer, Indiana. 


Mer., 


. worked hard all 


The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


7" our government would print and er. 
culate paper money in ten, twenty-five 
and fifty-cent denominations, they would 
be very handy pieces of money to mail for 
small orders. Am I right? 

Missouri. J. PLB. 


Farmers Left in the Lurch 


A great many farmers here are selling or 
renting their farms and going to the eity 
where they can make more money. Every: 
thing is going up but farm produce, which 
is very discouraging to the farmers. 
Michigan. S. H, 


Men or Guinea Pigs ? 


your Journal for many years, I have 
yudged you to be a humane man. | oa 
to have been mistaken, however, as I see 
you are running an advertisement. for 
to raise guinea pigs for the vivis 
section laboratories. 
If you would only stop a moment and 
think what a horrible fate is awaiting 
these dear little animals, I am sure 
would abandon the advertisement. How 
can any person with a spark of humanity 
in his heart countenance the heartless 
work practised in these laboratories? I 
hope you will try to see this in the same 
light as I do. Samuel Garner. 


Remedy for Present Ills 


I am giving up farming as an occupation, 
Under New England conditions there # 
not a decent living in it. Industrial, state 
and federal authorities are all directly and 
indirectly conspiring to prevent the farm 
folks from earning a living wage. 

I am now forty-eight years old and have 
my life. I can operate any 
machine in a cotton mill, from a picker to 
aloom. Have had seven years’ experience 
in a banking institution, ten years in busi- 
ness, and fifteen years on a farm. From 
my varied experience, I must say that New 
ee ag farmers are not getting a square 


Our governing authorities, without 
spending an extra dollar, could easily be 
relief to the soil tillers if they only wis 
to do so. Many federal and state funds 


are squandered to little purpose on agtr 
cultural colleges, farm aus, county 
agents, etc. 


Now, what the farmer wants is very 
simple. It is only the application of the 
golden rule in his behalf. To be mor 
explicit, I will say that what the farmers 
desire, as a class, is the same remuneration 
for their labor that is being paid to the 
various other classes of workers, such # 
the mason, the carpenter, the shoemaket, 
the miner, the railroad man, the mill-hand, 
etc. As a class, farmers are as laws 
abiding and as intelligent and deservini 
as any other class of workers. No one 
contest that their occupation is the oldest 
and most necessary in the world. Also, 06 
other line of work: requires more a> 
prenticeship. 

A remedy is at hand to alter gradually 
present. ills. Here it is: When our gov 
erning bodies, state and federal, are called 
upon either to investigate, regulate, OF 
fix the prices at which farm products are 
to be sold, they should use the golden rule} 
and allow farmers to earn as much @ 
the average earned by other classes 
workers; that, of itself, would settle the 


farm problem. Farmers ask for nothing 
else. If such conditions prevailed, 1 beg 
lieve more boys 
England farms, 

Massachusetts. 


would stay on our News 
Joseph W. Trinque. 
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The Care of Traps 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


HOULD traps be boiled, and if so in 
S what? Should they be oiled? Is rust 
hermful? These and many other similar 
questions confront the trapper. Even old 
hands at the game differ on these points. 

A man who never boils new traps us- 
ually explains his position by saying that 
new steel in itself has no odor; there is no 
scent until the trap is used. 

We-have good reason to believe that 
steel and iron do have an odor; the fact 
that we can not detect it proves nothing, 
except that our smelling sense is weak 
compared to that of wild animals. But 
even granting that they do not, there is 
another reason for boiling the new trap— 
to get rid of the varnish and oil with which 
some traps are coated. Many a new trap, 

rfect in make and action, fails to attract 
7 that one reason—that it still carries the 
odor, no matter how faint, of varnish or oil. 

“But,” a say, “I must oil my traps; 
if not at the beginning, surely later, after 
long use and exposure to the weather.” 
Once in a long while, yes. The oiling 
business is overdone; I prefer a rusty-trap 
to one loaded up with kerosene. The 
former may at least get a chance at the 
animal, but not the latter; you may think 
you have killed the coal-oil smell by airing 
and rubbing, but the keen nosed fur-bearer 
knows better. Oil the traps when the 
joints really require it, but use some 
as nearly odorless as you can 
Never use a strong smelling substance like 


kerosene. 

Aside from the matter of odor, a trap 
freshly oiled or greased does not have so 
as when dry; and this a 

ently ight matter may make just the 

ifference between a catch and an escape 

if you have caught some “No. 3 animal,” 
an otter for instance, in a No. 2 trap. 

I am not advocating rust, but I think it 
is less objectionable than a repellent smell 
of oil. rusty surface is far more per- 
sistent in retaining odors than a smooth 


one. While gloves should always be used 
in making -land sets, they become 

_ doubly essential if your trap is coated with 
rust, 


Traps are generally covered, but it is 
desirable to dull their brightness anyway. 
A trap may become exposed after you leave 
it; the wind, a heavy snowfall, or an un- 
expected thaw, the passing of some an- 
imal or person—many things may displace 
your set; and if bright steel is exposed 
that trap will do no business. 

Many kinds of boiling preparations 
have been used for the coloring, and for 
destruction of the steel odor, but I doubt 
there being anything better than the old 
reliable solution of evergreen boughs. 
This gives the steel a blue-black finish, 
and repeating the boiling occasionally re- 
tains the darkness and helps to keep off 
rust. Oak or willow bark is good; also, 
walnut hulls. 

‘The weather is hard on traps, but they 
will; with care, last surprisingly long. 
Placing a small bag of salt under the still- 
water trap will prevent freezing. 

, The wise trapper gets his paraphernalia 
in condition before the season opens. 

that the traps spring readily; put in a tiny 
bit of oil if necessary, though a “too fast” 
action is net desirable. Be sure to adjust 
the trigger, if required to make the pan 
sit level, and see if you chains, pins, etc., 
are all in working order. 

Carry your traps in a basket or sack. 
The fewer times you have to handle them 
the better. 


_ All considered, there is no better pre- 


liminary preparation of a trap than to 


submerge it for twenty-four hours or longer 
mM a running stream. This, if anything, 
will make it odorless. Of course, exposure to 
cold air is in itself a odor killer, and 

be effective when dealing with no more 
Persistent scent than that of human hands. 


Give Her a White Enameled Kitchen 
Why not glorify Mother’s kitchen with enamel? 
Let her eyes rest happily on the snowy gleam of 
furniture and woodwork finished in the rich, sub- 
stantial, durable Lucaseal Enamel, the choice of the 
homes of refinement and wealth. 

Lucas betokens quality plus. The seleétion of only 
the choicest paint materials, the acme of cdre, 
thoroughness in manufaéture, and the subjeétion of 
all Lucas produéts to long, rigorous, praétical tests, 
bring you the inevitable results of superior paint 
produéts—the perfected quality of seventy-one years 
of good paint-making. 


For just the information you require, write us for “SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR HOME DECORATION.” Address Dept. 81. 


Parposely Made for Every Purpose 


Paints 


Varnishes — Stains — Enamels 


‘than 12 days digging 


|S hours blasting does more 


nin 


Consider the experience of J. E. Downard, Fort 
McCoy, Florida, who tried both methods: 
five hours than he could dig and burn in twelve days.” a 
Our book, “Better Farming with Atlas Farm _ 
’ Powder” tells everything one should know in order 
to use Atlas Farm Powder for — blasting, tree 
planting, ditching, ete. Write today for a free copy. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division FJ 13, Philadelphia, Penna, 
Dealers everywhere Magazine near you 


| Always say: “1 saw it in The Farm Journal” | 
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Children are sent to school and college that on may be 

trained in mind and body to meet successfully, the competi- 

tion and responsibilities of their own productive age. Equip 
children with 


wi 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness and fluent 
expression, all of which contribute greatly to a successful career. 


Business men and women, the world over, have found its _— 
absolute ity an indispensable part of their 


Three types: Regular. Safety and Self Filling. $2.50 and up at Best Dealers. 
L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston 


cTOR B 


MILLION 


From the Farms, the factories, satetans repair and service stations the call 
is coming for men faster than we can supply them. The use of ten million or more 
automobiles, trucks and tractors in America and the production of three million more 
each year has created a tremendous demand for men and made thousands of openings 


WHAT Wetmack MEN WANTED 


WHAT 
$1500 to $5000 
incomes to $10,000 .,..: 


and tract 
WE TEACH from A to Z._ 
thorough and com 
trices, starting, eding 

repairing, ineludi tteries, ete give 

actual factory ceo everywhere in the automotive eur 

are offering some salaries and q 

ment to Detroit trained men. In Ske to > this 
there is a wide-open 0; portunity to start a garage 
of your own. Very little i is required but you 
must know your business. Train in 10 to 12 weeks at 
the M.S.A.S. Previous experience not necessary. 
Investigate now. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


MICHIGAN fare SCHOOL 
Auto Buliding, 667-°%-91 Woodward Ave., 


experience in assembli 
ing, bearing raging. valve 
are also ta! Learn 
in 
Detreit and go back on the Farm. 
success. 


© FACT turers endorse 
in outlining our Course and give our students the fullest 
co-operation possible. They have placed their machines in 
our school for students’ instruction. They are constantly 
calling on us for graduates because they know the type of 
men we turn out. 


Big 124-page illustratedeatalog. Tells FREE. N 
cessful graduates and positions open, etc. H | Tire Revsiringss 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
Progressive Automobile Schoo! in America 


3129 huto Bidg. Bidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Farm With Your Ford 


as resented and 


Write 
GENEVA TRACTOR CO., 


Dept. J, Geneva, O. 


All About the Poets 


By DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


CE SCOLLARD, of New York, 
a poet who has written many lovely 
| lines writes of the children as he sees them; 


The Children 


I have seen the children dancing to the grind- 
ing hurdy-gurdy, 
At the opening of the alleys on the pave. 
ment of the street, 
With their lips a-light with laughter, and 
their nimble feet and sturdy, 
And their supple to the 
_music’s rhythmic be: 


I have seen the children playing in the 
meadows’ dawning dapples, 
With their dandelion garlands and their 
woven daisy chains; 
I have seen the children romping down the 
aisles of harvest apples, - 
When the torch of autumn kindles all the 
maples in the lane. 


I have seen the children trooping, be the 
round of school was over, 
By the trodden snowy pathways ‘i the 
summit of the hill; 
I have seen them darting downward, each 
a merry-throated rover, 
To the sheet of ice that glistened on the 
pond.below the mill. 


Oh, the children, with their gladness, oh, 
the children, buoyant-hearted, 
How they fill the world with glory, with 
their truant ways and wild! 
Back again in hours of wonder, back again 
days departed, 
Clear a voice cries out within me, and I 
would I were a child! 


Everybody who likes to hear a. brass 
band—and who doesn’t?—-will be tempted 
to move his feet about a little on reading 
“Musie,” by Judd Mortimer Lewis. Mr, 
Lewis is the Poet Laureate of Texas, 

Music 
It’s the compah, oompah, oompah, of the music 
That a band’s a-playin’ somewhere down 
the street, 
That’s a-doin’ rag-time stunts along my 
heart-strings, 

That’s a-pullin’ an’ a-haulin’ at my feet; 
I'd like ter jest head up an’ foller after, 

A-takin’ of their dust an’ steppin’ high, 
An’ never look to this way nor to that way 

A¢ all the folks a-watchin’ us go by. 


It’s the oompah, oompah, oompah, of the musi, 
The flyin’ flags an’ blarin’ of the band, - 
That makes my mind go oompah, oompah, 

oompah, 
That keeps my feet a-jiggin’ where I stand; 
That makes my mind go swiftly harkin’ 
backward 
To grind-organs and to bands I used 
know; 
Back to a village street they used to play ia} 
Back to the daisied fields of long ago. 


It’s the oompah, oompah, oompah, of the musi¢ 

That makes me prick my eais an’ lift my 

feet; : 
It’s the liftin’, liltin’ rapture of the music 
That takes me back to other times 3 
sweet; 
I hope that when I’m called to go up yonder, 
And the garment of my soul, this worthless 
clay, 
Is bound for its last restin’ place, the musi¢ 

Will go blarin’ oompah, oompah, all the 

way! 

Many scrap-books all over the country 
treasure a brief poem, “My Creed,” BF 
Howard Arnold Walter, whe wrote it 
asa prayer forthe New Year, and seal 
it from Japan, to his mother in Ameritag 

{Continued on page 94] 
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Money in Turkeys 
{Continued from page 48] 


and must receive special attention. After 
that they are probably the most rugged 
of all fowls. 

The turkey chick has a very small crop 


and should be fed every two hours for the 


first week. For the first three or four 


days hard-boiled eggs, mixed with bread- . 


crumbs or coarse oatmeal, can be given; 
put after that period the egg part may be 
dropped from the diet, although it gen- 
erally is advisable to continue feeding it 
for a week, at least. Onions are highly 
relished and they are very good for the 

ults. The onions should be chopped up 
fine and kept constantly before the poults. 
Meat*is another essential, as well as green 
food, of which tender lettuce is best. 


Mate One Gobbler with Ten Hens 


A gobbler may be mated to ten hens. 
ets in their first year should be mated 
to a male in its second year, while hens 
even a year old are best mated to a vig- 
orous cockerel. The turkey cock reaches 
maturity after the molt in its third year, and 
from then on is not reliable as a stock bird. 
The hen prefers choosing her own nest- 
ing place, and usually where she lays her 
first egg she will drop all succeeding ones. 
After laying from fifteen to twenty eggs 
she generally becomes broody. 

Inbreeding ‘must be avoided. Nothi 
will claim more weak and ill-condition 
stock than close relationship, and the off- 
spring naturally become prey to disease. 

There must be strict cleanliness—clean 
roosting places, clean feed, and pure, clean 
drinking water. The Ph eg must be kept 
out of the rain; a sudden shower is gen- 
erally fatal to them. * 


Poultry News and Views 
[Continued from page 50] 


litter in the house until it became befouled, 
and gradually his egg crop went down toeighty 
eggs a day. He then put in clean litter and 
changed it frequently, and in two weeks 
time the egg yield went up to more than 200 
a day. Mary Duncan. 


A good disinfectant and vermin extermi- 
nator is the waste oil from automobiles that is 
usually thrown away at garages. It can be 
diluted with kerosene, and its effectiveness 
is increased by mixing a small quantity of 
sulphur in it. This oil can be secured free of 
cost at some public garages. It can also be 
used successfully in preventing toe-pecking 
by'little chicks. When a toe has been pecked, 
simply dip it in the oil, and the other chicks 
will cease to bother it after one or two ap- 
plications. A. Collins. 


Hens worry. Some folks laughed at me 
when I told them so. It is a fact, neverthe- 
By watching my hens when I shut 
them up im close Co gg yee after they had 
been in the open field, I saw that they spent 
most of their time running up and down the 
yard, hunting for a place to get out. They 
surely were not happy. When I counted my 
eggs, there were few to count; worrying 
caused a shrinkage. But when I gave the 
hens a yard so large that they scarcely mi 
the free range, they stopped worrying and 
did their old-time stunt of laying freely. The 
proof of the pudding is being able to count 
the eggs. Farmer Vincent. 


An inexpensive duck-house, that any one 
can make, is shown below. Ail that the ducks 
need at night is a dry shelter; ‘and a house of 
this kind, — bedded with straw, will 
gre comfort and protection to the stock. 
ince ducks do not roost on perches, as do 
shickens, there is no need of having high 
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Learn how to cut fuel bills 4 to 144—and have 
your entire home warm and cozy in coldest 
weather—by attending ‘‘CaloriC National Pre- 


pareyFor Winter Week” exhibits. 


Beginning Saturday, September 11th, and con- 
tinuing eight days, special ‘‘Prepare For Winter’’ 
exhibits will: be made by thousands of CaloriG 
dealers in all parts of the United States. 
the CaloriC dealer’s store in Pe community— 


“Heating Headquarters’’—an 


CaloriC burns less fuel and heats more uniformly. | : 


Visit 
learn WHY the 


The CaloriC is made by largest manufacturers of Bs 


warm-air furnaces in world. Sold under Money-back 


Guarantee to heat your home to 70° in coldest ' 2 


FURNACE 


— eto CO: 


weather. Costs less oe 
than stoves necessary 
to heat same space. ” 
For old or new build- { 

ings. Usually installed 

inaday. Burns any 
fuel. Safe, clean, con- = 
venient. No plumb- 
ing, no pipes to freeze, ‘s 
no expensive installa- 
tions. Over 100,000 
users, many in every | s 
state—in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today ee 
for CaloriC Book — 
or see nearest dealer. a: 


COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
106 Woodrow St., 
Cincinna 


THE MONITOR STOVE 
ti, Ohio 


WAL'PIPELESS! FURMACE T 
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FURNACE 
every == = 
HOME 


"Since I got my Pipeless Furnace from 
you the neighbors have been coming in ¢ 
every night,”” says a Kalamazoo cus- et 


tomer. “They say they want to see ——— 

how it works, but I know they are 

coming in to get warm. Temperature outside 27 degrees below, 
but it’s like a summer party in our house all the time.” 


Heat Your Heme From the Basement 


Heat more of your house with the same 
fire by putting the heater in the basement. 
Let the | heat come up through a warm air 


register in the living room floor. Enjoy 
house comfort with a complete 


warm air heating plant that actually 


Costs Less than a 
Good Stove 


Because you get it “direct to you” from 
manufacturers at the ory wholesale 
price. Freight prepaid by us. Send for 
our new big catalog and find out how 
little this pipeless furnace costs. 


Here's the answer to heating prob- 
lem this winter. You'll save money. But 
what’s more you'll keep warm. 
Our catalog tells abo 


Mail a Postal Today - 


Also get our money-saving offer on stoves, 
ranges, indoor closets, cream 
a paint, roofing, washing ma- 


ss goleum floor covering, and 
her household articles. Also on our 
line Quick ship- 
freight. Cash or easy 
days’ trial. Write today. 
ag for Catalog No. 928 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. | 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 2 


A 


Direct to 


INSTANT-GAS if 


Makes Gas in Any Stove 


or woo8 vequivad. 


mpeg and stop wi 


weet, high or low 


another turn of your wrist. 


What Is a Farm Bureau? 
[Continued from page 7] 


states, any failure of federal, state and 
county means 

rance of the county agent. ‘Therefore, 
it has become a question of great impor. 
tance as to how the farm bureau can under. 
take to solve the economic problems of the 
farmers, while its budget is based on 
taxes paid by all the people, in 
local dealers, corporations, consumers, et¢, 


Shall Bureaus Do Cooperative Buying? 


‘One answer is for the farm bureau to stick 


to educational work. If by “educational” 
is meant only we. ut increase production, 
no one seems to ect to paying taxes for 
such purpose. The capitalist and the 
laborer both seem to see in bigger farm 
crops merely the lowering in prices. Many 
farmers, however, feel that their real need 
is for commercial help, such Bey pein 
markets, better tr 

prices. They say that 
ucation’’ enough—meaning Y that they have 
had enough prodding about bigger crops 
without assurance of bigger incomes. 

A large number of farm bureau lehders 
do not accept any narrow definition of 
“education.’” They say that education 
can mean the instruction, through demon- 
strations, not only in production, conser. , 
vation, utilization and better living, but 
also in organization and marketing, as long 

as such demonstrations are for the publi¢ 

For instance, if the public is in the long 
run the sufferer, because of wastes and de- 
leys and inefficiency in getting fertilizer 
from the factory to the farm, the farm 
bureau is rendering a public service and 
doing real educational work if it actually 
pools the fertilizer orders of the farmers 
and buys car-loadsfrom the manufacturers, 

out t they are paying taxes ~ 
to fees es hand that is taking away 
their bread and butter. 

When such a marketing demonstration 
has been repeated several times 
the benefits and the methods are fully 
understood by the farmers, most farm 
bureaus try to turn over the actual busi- 
ness of cooperative buying or selling tea 
Saere corporation organized for the 
The farm bureau then focuses 

on some other problem and, 
if necessary, conducts another demom- 
stration until again a cooperative business 
arises to ate the situation. 

So, in time, a farm burea: may become 
the foster parent and nurse of a warehouse 
a fruit exchange, a telephone company, 
each interested in a special problem, but 
all meeting at the farm bureau office om 
the common ground of better marketing 
methods. 


Farm Bureau Speaks for All Farming 
Interests 


There are counties already so full of local 
cooperative associations that the farm 
bureau search-light fails to locate an a 
opening. “Lucky is such a county, only 
and rivalry be not there 
mn. In such a county the farm bureau can 
readily be made the clearing-house t 
which the various groups keep in close 
contact, by means of which 
spoken farm opinion Ww 
ee and national issues. 
This representative character of the farm 


SAVE JUST THE HEAT YOU WANT times. | bureau as a spokesman for the whole farm 
ci ing population of each well 

county can be a distinctive thing 
coldest winter day. Cooks and bakes bet- neo ai 1a the farm bureau movement. 

A farmer may belong to a dozen'or meas 
livestock organizations, horticultural- 8 
cieties, ete., and thus be counted twelve 
or more times, if all these organisa 


ha 
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id 
6 to Get Warm | 
j 
TWICE THE HEAT. 
Pa. 
CE, Es: \) 
and ceok your meal nt the Ing S| 
as in your old aoe) =a 
== 
Kapinos soléthree in twohours. Many Sar ip i 
ee a others making big money. Let the INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. the farm bureaus the same membership # 
priceof col make money for you. Write for 3534 | aclede Ave. St. Louis, Mo. counted but once, the 
ae oe ical unit, the county, is made voting q 


reau to stick 


anufacturers, 
suffer there 


- to earn his own money, 


-ynit on matters of policy and legislation. 


The rapidly developing realization of this 


_faet by legislators and business interests 


may account for the prestige already 
earned by the farm bureaus. 

Broad-minded leaders, able to do team 
work, as well as liberal constitutions and 
inclusive programs, are needed if the farm 
bureaus are to acquire and hold the 
authority to speak for their counties on 
agricultural matters. This getting to- 

ther of the farm folks in a county, so that 
Sey have one program and one mouth- 
piece, is the first and all-important step 
toward that unity of action by farmers 


_ which has been so strongly urged by The 


Farm Journal and others. 

Any agreement at the top which still 
leaves disagreement back in the counties 
can be but temporary. Dissatisfied local 
groups will soon recreate rival state or 
national headquarters. Common head- 

rters in the counties is the only permanent 
oe of a national headquarters for agri- 
culture. Will the county bureaus prove 
broad enough and strong enough to main- 
tain agricultural headquarters that all 
farmers will recognize? 


The stability of this government and 
the unity of this nation, depend solely 
on the cordial support and the earnest 
loyalty of the people. U. S. Grant. 


Why Go.to College 
[Continued from page 26] 


choice is fortunately but rarely forced upon 
an individual and most sacrifices of health 
are wholly needless, even foolish. 

If the motive be fully worthy, and if the 
individual can secure the college training 
without too much straining and sacrifice 
it is abundantly worth the four years o 
life and all the money really needed to 
get it. . 

In general, the four years from eighteen 
to twenty-two are largely wasted by most 

ing men, and almost any right-minded 
individual can be farther along in every 
way at the age of thirty if he takes four 
of his years for study, than he would be if 
he paged at once into the modern world 
without the best preparation college 
course'can give. He a even well afford 

: ut if he is to do 
this he should expect to take more than 
four years for the work, else he is certain 
to sacrifice either his preparation or his 
health. 

Something has been said about paying 
one’s way in the world, and something has 
been implied about character. We are be- 
giming to talk somewhat frankly these 

ys about the soul of man, for we are 
recognizing that there is a vast difference 
between what is inside the different 
bundles of live clay we call men. 

_ It is the whole man that needs educat- 
we body, mind and soul, and this is 
what the college is founded to accomplish. 
Therefore, let each man examine himself 
to see whether he has the stuff that real 
men are made of, and if he has he need 
have no doubt that a college course will 
pay.” If, on the other hand, he does not 
possess the disposition and the desire to 
work and at the same time study qualities 
of moral character, he may be equally 
certain a College education will not pay 


either him or the public which foots most 
of the bill. 


Time for him to wake up 
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‘TWELVE REASONS Way 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 

Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 

Extra wide roomy elbow 

Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Reliance Work Shirt Collars 


Are Always the Same 


OU KNOW IT—you men who have worn the 

F. Goodman,” “Old Faithful,” “Big Yank” 

and “Black Beauty” work shirts—you know how 

perfectly the collars fit. You know, for instance, that 

if you wear a size sixteen shirt you don’t have to buy 

one of our shirts in size seventeen in order to be sure 
that the collar is large enough. 


The collars on these shirts are sized right and made right. They are 
die cut, the same as the very finest white dress collars. You weuld 
scarcely expect the same in a collar on a work shirt, but it’s so with 
Reliance makes and the same kind of machine used by collar manu- 
facturers is used by us because it is the only way to make uniformly 
perfect collars and the collars on all of our shirts must be better than 
you are able to get on just ordinary work shirts. : 


Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by the twelve reasons 
shown above. 


“Honor Bright” Boys’ Blouses, 
_ Shirts and Play Suits 


These garments for “little men” are not made with the idea that any- 
thing is good enough for the boy—they embody all of the good fitting 
and hard wearing qualities which distinguish the Reliance Brands of 
shirts for men. Real boys’ blouses and shirts and real “kiddies” play 
suits, all of them made in a wide variety of material and colors. Blouses 
in sizes 6 to 15. Shirts in sizes 1214 to 1444. Play suits in ages 2 to 8. 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 
Honor Bright Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits, write us 
we will see that you are supplied. Address Department M.M. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WORKS. HIRT 
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Canned for the Same Price 
[Continued from page 24] 
4. The Canning Kitehen is not liable § 


produce spoiled in canning and accepts onda 
- enly on those conditions. 


Pint Quart 
Corn 10 cents 15 centg 
Peas . 10: 
Shell beans . 
Tomatoes 


5. It was found necessary to change thes 
prices to a flat rate of ten cents a pint and 
fifteen cents a quart, after a month of ¢m 


. Seasonal canned products—fruit 
butters and jellies, ete., will be on sale ing 
limited supply. Special orders solicited, 

Upon request deliveries will be made ip 
North Attleboro at one cent a jar. Ng 
charge less than fifteen cents. : 

Immediate orders will be taken at the fg 
lowing prices: | 


Pint 

Raspberries < $ .70 $LIO 
Peaches -40 
Plums 40 7 
Strawberries; preserved .60 95 
Blackberries, preserved .60 
Blueberries 
— 

AIL eather Beets,. small -40 

| CORDUROY it juice ‘40 bottle 

th A reduetion of filty cents was made op 


dozen lots. 


resist water 
CROMPTON “All-Weather” The Food Production Committee did not 
CORDUROY is made specially sige any — to donate to the 1 a 
: for outdoor use. Read what so capi $600, was. borrow te 
When you buy your next pair of — “Gylonel Mitchell of the Tank returned from the proceeds of the Kitehes 
Trousers get good ones. Be sure that Corps says : | | The total expense of running the Kitehen 
the All Weather’*label is in the waist- ail suliicient incomal 
band. You’ll be glad you bought them: we returned to maintain the Kitchen. Tig 
’ permanent equipment such as gas-stoves 
1, Because—they are strong, soft and com: sink, closet room, tables, etc., were 
fortable. GENTLEMEN: in the Kitchen. _ Other equipment, 
2. Because—they keep you dry ina light + +'* T have had. one pair of as four preserving kettles, four wasle 
shower. breeches. made of your cerdu- boilers, strainers, tubs, etc., were pum 
3. Because—they dry in double quick time roy which I have worn for two chased by the Kitchen and charged ™ 
if you get them soaking wet. years in: the trenches, in tanks head 
ki etc., were bought at w 
4. you from wind which eash payments were made. 
The manager of the Kitchen found that 
5, Because—they don’t shrink, stiffem or Yours.truly, canning Litchens in other communities 
lose their color. (Signed) H. E. MITCHELL vious years were in most cases Bit 
Write for free test sample showing how Colonel of Tank Corps cially successful, and the chief caus 
water rolls of CROMPTON “All-Weather” ing Headquarters of this seemed to be in the handling of tit 
CORDUROY just like quicksilver. Tank Center labor problem. Whert labor is voluntamy 
Camp Meade, Md. it does not take sufficient interest to hap 
CROMPTON RICHMOND CO., Inc. | things moving. When labor is hired, them 
35 East, 31st Street is usually no eash account kept of i 
distribution of this labor expense 
1n tho nrhpe rte 6 fa labor is not utilized to its fullest extent be 
Sf its Good in the Trenches. its Sood in the Ficl_ 
in one day to keep a person fully occupit 
every minute. 
To avoid such a contingency in our 
stance, produce was purchased by #8 
Kitchen to fill in time whenever the amouit 
of produce brought in to be canned 
others did not prove sufficient to ret 
income necessary to pay for labor 
Furthermore, to hire a competent womall 
_ steady work must be guaranteed for ead 
day the Kitchen was advertised to bem 
operation. North Attleboro was. & 
tremely fortunate in obtaining the servie@ 
of a woman of exceptional faithfulne® 
and. ability. 


wor ich, of course, was: charged 
Learn Auctioneering at Home the cost of canning. ‘The 
Full course and di $0. Students nowselling in S | was done entirely manager in sp 

OF EXPERIENCE, 212 St. Davenport, lowe. time, usually and his 


| 

— 

| 

THOMAS R/ OA | 

749 Jane St. Dayton, Ohio | 
MADE LEY MAS rather tham less, than the amount 
FREE SACHUSETTS J | sary for a comfortable day’s work. Ofter 

TRIAL 

satisfi after usi send $1.86.or return razor. Order 

Today. JONES MFG. 138 W. Loke St. Dept. 819, CHICAGC 

: 4 
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were not to the Kitchen because 
he was paid by the public to carry on 
other services as well as the Kitchen. 
When the amount of work brought in-was 
too much for Mrs. Burlingame, she im- 
mediately called up different ladies on her 
list, who had pledged to give her assistance 
at any time. One or two of these ladies 
with assistance from the domestic science 
girls, some of whom could be usually ob- 
tained from the domestic science class, 
furnished sufficient labor to handle almost 
any quantity of fruit and vegetables which 
was liable to be brought in. All of this 
excess labor was also paid good wages. 
The expenses of the Kitchen were made 
from the proceeds. In addition $64 was 
given to the committee from the proceeds 
and used for other than canning kitchen 
purposes. Sixty dollars worth of equip- 
ment was paid for and left for use another 
ear. This equipment, in addition to 
things mentioned above, included fifteen» 
dozen jars and 400 jelly tumblers. One 
hundred dollars donation was given to 
the lady who did the work in order to show 
the committee’s-appreciation for her will- 
ingness to work overtime in order to ac- 
complish results. Also $50 was so reserved 
that it might, if advisable, be used for the 
publication of information on the experi- 
ence gained through the season in this 
North Attleboro Canning Kitchen, the 
information to be printed in bulletin form. 


Canned 2,829 Jars 


The most popular sellers in the Kitchen 
were peas, corn, strawberries, apple jellies 
of various flavors, raspberries and string 
beans. During the forty-five days this 
one lady seen in the picture, with adult 
assistance ‘averaging about ten hours a 
day, canned more than 1,373 quarts of 
fruit and vegetables ae 1,456 pints—a 
total of 2,829 jars. In addition, she canned 


132 half pints, 822 tumblers of jelly |- 


and 1,011 bottles of grape juice, a total 
value of $2,342.55 worth. Of this $1,670.95 
worth was canned and owned by the 
Kitchen for sale during the winter and 
$671.60 was canned for different persons 
in the community who brought in their 
own produce. In the latter cases, the 
Kitchen sold them the jars and sugar, 
which they did not have themselves. There 
was certainly a great interest shown in the. 
Kitchen throughout the whole season. 
The total number of visitors was more 
than 1,000. Some hs who were un- 
able to can during the summer, availed 
themselves of the opportunity to suppl 

their homes with carefully canned aw d 
ucts, some buying from $50 to $100 worth, 
others of less means buying one or two jars. 
All those who purchased expressed a de- 
sire that the Kitchen be continued another 


year. 

Asa result of all these experiences, it is 
the suggestion of the manager that for a 
town of 10,000 people, one day a week 
canning kitchen is quificient, if an energetic 
woman is obtained to do the canning. 
course, if a private fund of say $200 is 
Taised to guarantee the salary of the 
woman in charge, she might work two 
days week and spend half of her time 

ng girls eanning processes or other 
valuable things, for which ‘there was no 
time in our financial budget. A person 
Whose salary is guaranteed from private | 
sources would be able to do canning for 
others at a somewhat cheaper rate because 
she would not have to exceed costs. How- 
ever, it is conducive to greater success to 
ave a kitchen run on its own financial 
resources rather than financed by public 
donations and conducted through volun- 
teer help with no special person at the head. 

There is no reason why any enterprising 
community can not maintain such a can- 
ning kitchen, where people may feel free to 
bring can cares or 

- of their surplus produce to the 
kitchen which will can it tebe sold later to 
the public at cost, or just enough in excess 
cost to cover normal business risks. 
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augivat Your Fuel Bills 
ms 


you install the 


NACE 


Your fuel bills cut to 
14. No more dirt-scat- 
tering, air-poisoning stoves. 
‘Comfortable. temperature in 
every room guaranteed and 
your whole house kept healthful with 
clean, moist, warm air. 


«a That’s the measure of satisfaction you 
SEND for free Mueller booklet which get—proved by the testimony of thous- 

gives full description of the "BIG3” ands of users—when you install this 
triumph of all one-register heating sys- 
tems, the Mueller, the “BIG 3” Pipeless 
Furnace. 


No “‘ifs’’, no “doubts”—the Mueller is a success. 
A supreme success because three big, exclusive and vitally important construc- 
tion features, the ““BIG 3”, are responsible for its efficiency and remarkable fuel 
saving. They are described below. Read them, remember them, ask your dealer 


to point them out to you. 
The “BIG 3” 


_ Large and Properly Proportioned Register Face. 
Spacious Unobstructed Air Passages. Vast and 
Scientifically Designed Heating Surface. 


1 The Mueller register face is large and correctly 
proportioned to w delivery of big volume of 
warm air slowly. This insures rapid a even di 
tribution of heat throughout every room. <A small 
volumeiof scorching hot air delivered at high speed 
through SMALL register always means “ spotty,” 
unsatisfactory heating. 


2 Spacious and unobstructed air passages permit 
unrestricted air travel in furnace and withdrawal 
of large volume of cool air m rooms while de- 
livernmg an equally large volume of warm air into 

em. Narrow and crooked air passages restrict 
withdrawal of cool air from rooms and this small 
volume of cool air taken into furnace becomes blis- 
tering hot and pours up through register face like 
a volcano. 


3 The vast and _ scientifically designed heating 
surface of the Mueller is shaped propor- 
tioned to make every inch effective. his means 
full benefit from any fuel burned and big a sav- 
ing. Improperly designed heating surface with smal 
fo obtain sufficient heat 
eated castings 


and other Mueller features. Explains 
how it gets heat to every room upstairs 
i down—how quickly installed and 
easily operated and how it is guaran- 
teed to heat ev: room in your house 
comfortably. rite today. 


area requires hard firin 
which results in over 
waste. 


Install Your Mueller Now 


Be sure of a warm home this winter and all win- 
ters to come by installing your Mueller now. It 
will pay for itself quickly in fuel saving alone— 
give you a lifetime of faithful service. There's 
a Mueller size for any home, church or store 
building. It can be installed in a day ; no cellar 


great 


too small, no pipes or heat in cellar. Will burn 
any kind of fuel. 
J. 
Mueller 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. rumecs. 
Makers‘of Heating Systems of all Types Since 1857 len ong 
237 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. ton ineeresied in 
BRANCHES oven 


obligation on my part 
please send me your free 
booklet and complete in- 
formation abeut the Mueller 


Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, 
Mo. Minneapolis, Minn., Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Brooklyn, Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y.; Philadelph Pipeless Furnace. v, J. 3 
Pittsburgh, caster and Scranton, Pa.; To! 2 sig 
Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Nashville, Tenn. Kansas Name 
City, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Aberdeen, 3. D.; 

Postoffice 


Salt Lake City, Utah; Pocatello, Idaho; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal.; 


Spokane and Wenatchee, Wash. State 


q 
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Ssomething 
about Sleep-Meter 


that catches the eye, 
pleases it and rouses a 
friendly interest. 

It owes its compact 
; appearance to the trim- 
ness of its lines, the roll 
of the front case, the bell 


ringadds a jaunty touch. 
It looks and is a sturdy, 


keeper. 


It is another West- 


on the back. The novel - 


time-— 


Westclox Sleep-Meter—to start the day 


clex achievement—a . 


fine looking, moderate 
priced alarm. Its trusty 
way of ticking off min- 
utes, its punctual habit 
of sounding the rising 
call, its broad, deep- 
toned, cheerful gong 
have enabled it to build 
up a big practice. 

The name Westclox 
on the dial and tag is 


‘your final assurance of 


quality—a good feature 
on. the face of a clock. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLENOTS, U.S. A. 


Makersof este/ox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, A merica,Sleep-Meter, Jack Lantern 
Pactory:Peru,Miineis. In Canada: Western Clock Co. , Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


5 5 The letters of the alphabet are numbered: Ais1; B2; C3; D4, 


The Marrying Parson a 


I be Ho pe 
“It must be very ” Hope fretted, 
“How on we have the face to wake up 
any. 

‘Peshaps they are only in theiz 
kitehens; peop ou know, 
Ah, t.at the this house, 
Semebody’s awake there, anyhow. We'll 
ring.” 

Randall opened a gate and led the way 
up a short, straight Ree As he struek g 
mateh to find the be Hope got. a glimpge 
of the darkened front of an . ee 
eottage. In response to Randall 
an upstairs window was raised and @ ui 
voice, mild and sympathetic, hailed. them, 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Will yeu—we want to know—that ig 
this young lady and I—a runaway tr= 
Oh, sir, would you mind letting us come 
in and I'll explain?” ‘To Hope he addedin 
an undertone. ‘I can’t shout out to the 
high heavens that we were carried off ing 
freight. train, he’d think us stark mad 

know—” pe was 
when the voice called down: § 

“T see, I see. Vill be right down. Just 
wait on the — please, until 1 can open 
the doer.” 

In a y short time the beltg 
were withdrawn, and the door opened, 
Standing in its hospitable breadth, hol 
an old-fashioned lamp high above his h 
was a kind-faced, stoop-shouldered man, 
wearing a shabby brown velveteen house 
jacket and a scull eap. Behind him were 
grouped a comfortably stout, 
woman and a very sleepy little girl, the 
last being the only one of the three to be 
tray a hasty toilet. 

“Come right. in, come right in,” said the 
man heartily. “Here’s mother to look 
after the young lady. Be ye wet? It was 
rainin’ right hard.” 

He bustled into a small parlor, set down 
the lamp and pushed forward two chair 
His wife disappeared into a back room, 
whence other lights appeared and ‘the 
sound of a. stove being shaken dowm 

ttle girl perched herself on a chait 
near the door and stared whine 
Hope and Randall. 

“We don’t wish to give you so much 
trouble, sir,” Randall began apolo; 
but the man checked him with a. kin 
to do it f boy; only 

7 to do it for you, m5 Ys 
glad. Have you come far?” 

“We don’t know,” Randall answered un 
thinkingly, when Hope threw him. a warik 
ing glance. “That is—a pretty good 
distance. 

“Hum—lI see,” replied their host with# 
twinkle. ‘Excuse me a moment;” and he 
bustled out of the room. 

“However can we tell him—” Hor 
checked herself, with a glance at. the 
girl, wliose presence she had forgotten. 

“Of course the truth is going to sound 
silly,” Randall whispered, “but when he 
comes in Pm to a clean breast 
of it.”” Then his voice. “Little 
girl, can you tell-us how far it is from here 


to Mt. ~ 
“Did you only come 


8) 
Gad 


The child yawn 
from there? asked disappoin 


“You’d better hurry up then, dad,” 


The figures in the little rp tothe left represent 
What are the four yA Can 
you 


and 80 on. 
four words (20 is 
you work it cut? If ac, send your answer 


: "$f S want thisfine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. called in a shrill voice ou haven’t ” mueli 
i SEND ANSWER TO-DAY time. The followers’lt be right along, 
We not only give this Ford auto, but hundreds of doflars in and Randall stared at the child 


and 
scores of other valuable prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 
something for everybody. wire answers this can ‘have a prize of some 
sort. Therearenol-sers. Nothing difficulttodo. Everybody. wins. Some- 
one gets this new 1920 Ford Auto- sot Address 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept. 80, Chicago, IIL 
100 Acres, $3300. Moree. Crepe, cola 


Big money-maker, p 


en at each other, mystified. Hadit 
out, somehow, that they had stolem 
a ride on the freight train? 

“l’m coming,” sounded the man’s voite 
from the next room. “Mother, eo 
leave the kettle?” He entered as he 
“Mother’ll be in; we need her for 
second. We must have everything corredty 


EY REFUNDED 2°°PACKAGE 


12-room other-bui! fine ; OR MON FOR BOOKLET 
WARVESTER | “1, Suppose so,” replied Randall im® 
150 F. B. Nassau Street, New York City. cf Harvester, PROCESS CONN GO. “Ah, here she is. do you. mind 
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ther side, 
lope fretted, 
to wake up 
tting in their 
chi know, 
of this house, 
yhow. We'll 


pO: 
ith a kim 
oy; only toe 
answered 
him. a warn 


pretty good 


r host witha 


ent;” and he 


standing over here, under the light?” He 

took up a book and turned over the 
, “What are your names?” 

“Oh, our names, of course. I should 


have mentioned e in the i 2 


apologized Randall ‘ 
eroom. Hope followed wondering. 


“JT am John Randall, of Springfield. 
This young lady is Miss Hope Wint °p, 


_ of Boston. We are stopping at the Bro: 


view Hotel, Mt. Altemus, and this after- 
noon we— we—” 

“Yes?” queried their host with a twinkle 
in his eye, as Randall paused. ‘Hush, 
Mattie,”’ to the small girl who was pulling 
his coat tail, “that automobile did not 
stop? Nevertheless, we'll begin, if you are 
ready. Mattie is always stirring up sensa- 
tions, but we’ve never been stopped yet. 
Miss Winthrop, will you stand here, please? 
Now, sir, can you tell me whether there is 
any just cause why you and this young 
lady should not be—’ 

pape. comprehending, scream- 
ed. dall turned to her reassuringly. 

“We might as well tell.”’ he said in a low 
tone. ‘They will understand.” 

“Oh, don’t you see—’ began Hope, in 
an agony of embarrassment. 

. “If there be an impediment,” interrupted 


’ their host sternly, “I must be told frankly.” 


“Tmpediment?” repeated Randall weak- 
ly. “I don’t understand. The—our— 
well, the manner of our—our arriving here 
was so ludicrous, that Miss Winthrop is 
afraid you’ll laugh—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Hope again 
nervously. “I—he—oh, don’t you see? 
He wants—”’ 

“T want nos. but the gentleman’s 
word,” interposed their host gently. “Now, 
if you please—” 

“Oh, ’m—I’m afraid there is some mis- 
take—” Hope murmured tremulously. But 
the man began to read: 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered here 
together in the sight of—” bd 

“Oh, don’t let him us!” sobbed 
Hope, and, turning, buried her face in the 
ample bosom of the minister’s wife. 

Randall and his host stared at each 
other in amazement, but each for a dif- 
ferent reason. 

“What—what do you think you’re doing, 
anyhow?” thundered Randall at length, in 
exactly the tone he had used on the mov- 
ing freight train. 

_“Why—didn’t you—I—surely I. am 
right in thinking you and the young lady 
—’ stammered the bewildered minister. 
“They come here so often—just that 
way—” 

“Just what way?” Randall’s tone was 
less threatening. 

“Why—at night—embarrassed—in a 
hurry—like you—” 

“Yes,” chimed in the small girl unex- 
pectedly, “Dad’s known all round here as 
the ‘marryin’ parson,’” and she beamed 
proudly upon her parent. 

_ Hope sobbed out all the pent-up emo- 
tions of the day, and the sound of her sob- 
bing hurt Randall. 

“What a mess I’ve made of it,” groaned 
Randall miserably. “The fact is, sir, that 
Pd like nothing better than—than to mar- 


_ Ty the young lady, but we—a—well, you 


? 
see, I—had not got to that point, yet.” 
H stopped sobbing and Randall 
feared an outburst of indignation. He 
hurried on.’ “We had a misadventure this 
ternoon, and stopped in here to ask how 
at to Altemus.” And he 
im as few words as ible * 

ay possible what had 
“We hadn’t the remotest idea where we 
Were, or even the time of night, but I was 
afraid you’d think me crazy if I shouted 

ae to you while I was outside. 
“There, there,” soothed the matron 
potting Hope's head. “There’s not a mite 
t harm done, dear. It’s only about nine 
O'clock and you can get home before bed- 


It is possible on the Victrola 
only! For only with Victor 
Records on the Victrola do you 
get the subtle ‘shades of color, 
tone, and interpretation which 
mean pre-eminence. When you 
hear Victor Records played on the 
Victrela, you heat~precisely what 
each artist heard and approved as 
his.or her own work. y other 
combination must necessarily be 
less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola. $25 
to $1500. Write to us for cata- 
logs and name of nearest Victor 
dealer. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


paid on any “RANGER” pi- 
cycle. Write at oncefor big cat- 
and special offers. Select 


from 44 , colors and sizes 
inthe “RANGER” line. 


uipment,sundriesand 
ing in the bic 


prices, 
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Make Monet ean 
AUCTIONEE 


School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money. Col, A.W. Cies, 
made $1000 one day; Col. L. Walters,Skedee, Okia., 
made $1746 one 
write today for free 67-page armual and read the 
stories of successes made 
Simply send name--let us 
{Successful and Prosperous 


CARPE 
Dept. N, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
Chillicothe, Mo., 


day. Lf you want $0 to$100 a day 


graduates, 
tell you how to bea 
A W. 


uctioneer. B. 
Missouri Auction School, 


every- 
yele line at 
Write today. 


We have a few dozen copies of the new 8t6-page book 
**How To Do Things’”’ which we will sell cheap. They are 
complete, perfect sepia, but contain also short lists of 
farmers’ names in di 

too many of these small 
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log; iNpstrated 
ipti ention w 

i erests you. 

Free Eas 


LYON & HEALY 


erent sections. The printers printed 
editions, and we will close 
tage paid to any address. 


62-72 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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: The Public Confidence 


operation public utility. It 
is due not only the 130,000 share- 
holders, but it is due the whole 
Citizenship of the country. ~ 
We have told you of new in- 
ventions to improve service, of the 
growth of service, of problems in- 
volved in securing materials, em- 
ploying and training workers, of 
financing new developments, and of 
rates necessary to maintain service. 
_ You have been taken into our 
confidence ‘as to what we are do- 


ing, how we do it, why we do it. 
You have been told of our efforts 
to meet unusual conditions; of how 
we have bent every energy to pro- 
vide service in the face of storms, 


It is an enormous task today to 


service in the 


and extended this year. 
350,000 new stations have been 


put into operation. And the loyal 


workers of the Bell System are 
establishing new records for effi- 
ciency and will establish new 


records for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


G-Room House Given 


PTL 


Send 160 cents coin or stamps for 70-page 
Stammering and Stuttering, “tts Ceuse end ed 
tells how I cured myself after staramering for 20 years. 
N. 


Randall. “Would you like to telephone 
for acar? You make it by eleven,” 
“Oh, is there a car to be had?” exclaimed 
Randall eagerly, diid followed him from 
the room. 
“Tf you'll excuse me, dearie, I'll finish ~~ 


4 making that tea. Think of you two not 


having had a bite to eat since lunch! You 
must felt eating other, 
Come, Mattie,” and the hospi woman 
burried into the kitchen. : 

Randall returned in a moment, looking 
intensely relieved to find Hope alone. “Our, 
host is telephoning,” he explained, ing » 
the room and standing directly in front a 
her. . “Hope, you know, I am sure, that I 
invited you to go to walk with me this 
afternoon to ask you to a me?” 

“You are saying that out i 
accused him 


“But Iam not! I—I was leading up to 
~ And ‘anal hang it, I 
; i 
couldn’t propose in a freight car, I? 
Particularly after it got going. I—t had 

to consider your feelings.’ 

“You were very considerate, but—” 

“My dear, don’t ‘but’ me,” he inter- 
posed earnestly. “I know it isn’t—ah— 
romantic or—or ing like 
this, but wait—at least until to 
morrow. You know I love you, Hope, and 
I want you to be my wife. I have wanted 
and hoped for it, for months. Don’t let 
a mix-up spoil my life.” 

is manly, straightforward pleading, 

and quiet ignoring of embarrassment 
restored to Hope her dignity. She hesi- 
tated and was lost—or won. a 

“T’ve such a beautiful idea,” she whis- 
pered presently. “Let us have this dear old 
minister marry us.” 


“Heavens, no! A year from now, may-- 
“Rubbish! And I may have to returm 


to camp, any day.” 

“Ahem!”’ coughed a discreet voice from 
the doorway. “I see I was not so far out ~ 
of the way, after all.” 

Randall held valiantly the position he 

‘Only two weeks out, sir,” 
glancing from the shy, dubious face hel 
against his breast, to the = 
standing eyes of his host. “ Will you” 
marry us in a fortnight?” 
/ 


~ All About the P 


{Continued from page 86] 


Mr. Walter died of influenza in India last 
winter, but he will be remembered b 
many who never knew him, because 
these verses: 
I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those that 
care; 
I would be strong, for there is much #@ 
suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is mach @ 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the friend- 
; less; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my 

I would look up, and laugh, and love, and 


— 
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“Mt. Altemus is only about forty miles 
= <<. from here,”’ the minister was explainin 

Hees ‘agement of the Bell System is to 

2 e 
phone. 

ee We consider this an essential 

Dal of our arasmp in the 
adequai 

face of shortage of workers, raw 
peril. uf produc- Now? Bully!’ Rapturously he swept 
ma man acturing her into his arms. 
ee Nevertheless the service of the 

ee Bell System has been improved 

me your samples” and get 

to every man. Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING Company lift. 

t your money. butions shoul 

and positively You can be quickly cured, if you an 
eae house, and if you don’t own 2 lot, I will arrange § of their contri = 

Nothing Now or aby Tiree F fail to i 
money. ‘This house is GIVEN MOORE, President Ill plainly, and sometimes they even forge 
Home Builders Cluh, Dept. 600 give ony A 
poems are liable tobe 


The One Thing Farmers Want 
[Continued from page 18] 


and inviting inside, well furnished, and 
decorated in a pleasing and suitable 
manner? Is there a good home spirit 
prevalent, so that the family works in 
close harmony? Are there plenty of good 
books, magazines and papers in the homes? 

Do the schools show growth? Are the 
buildings well lighted, and have they ad- 
Are the teachers paid sufficient salaries 
to insure properly trained instructors? Do 
the children attend school the full term? 
Is the school building used for general 
community meetings so that it becomes a 
real community center? Do parents sup- 
port the teacher and school officials in 
every way? 

Is the community over-churched or 
under-churched? That is, do the churches 
meet the religious needs of the community 
without imposing an unnecessary burden 
on the people? Is there a willingness to 
combine a number of weak churches, ir- 
wrespective of denomination, into one 
strong church, if that would better serve 
the community? Is the pastor’s salary 
enough to attract a competent man who 
isa real community leader? Is the church 
building adequate, with necessary equip- 
ment including kitchen, etc., for meetings 
and instruction of all sorts? Are the 
Sunday-school teachers properly trained 
for their work? 

How are health conditions? Do the 
— understand questions of health and 

ygiene? Are homes properly screened 
against flies, wells properly located and 
curbed, refuse disposed of safely, etc.? 

These few questions indicate the ques- 
tions asked under each of the nine head- 
ings on the score card. Each subject 
seores a possible 100 points, except that 
of farms, which is considered worthy of 
200 points. 

Each Community Its Own Judge 
Startin g three years ago, West Virginia 
“scored” three communities, the second 

* year scored twenty-five, and this year will 
touch communities scattered 
all over the state. Each community 
actually scores itself, with the aid of the 
score card. A committee from any active 
farm club or just a group of interested 
persons does the actual work. The out- 
side help is purely advisory. Each com- 
munity is scored three years for the sake of 
comparison and to measure growth. The 
communities are compared to show the 

best community each year and also to 
make use of community rivalry in keeping 
up interest. 

This prepares the community to take 

- the steps to ahead, to make itself a 
place where the farmers want to stay on 
their farms because their neighborhood is 
a good place in which to live. It lays bare 
points on which the community can best 
start improvement. If the community 
needs better roads, a stronger church by 
consolidating two or more churches, a 
better school building by uniting two 
schools, or enlarging one already built, 
that course is followed. Ifthe need of co- 
operative buying and selling is seen, that 
is clearly outlined. If there is found the 
need of a county agent, the way is paved 
for bringing him in. 

French Creek, Upshur county, was 

est. Virginia’s banner community last 
year. This community of not more than 
500 people raised $30,000 by pone sub- 
scription for a new high-school building 
when it was seen that the school equipment 
was inadequate. 


Agriculture is the venerable mother of 

the arts. Virtue and good sense 
and a contemplative turn of mind are 
universally characteristic of an agri- 
cultural people. 


The Light, 
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No More Wet, Tired, Sore Feet— 
If You Wear “Steel-Leathers” | 


Comfortable, 
Work- 
Shoe 


‘Shoe Money. 
Try 
Them 
10 
Days 


FREE 


2 to 3 Years’ Wear in Every Pair 


time you buy a pair of ordinary, all-leather 
work-shoes, you are ing 3 to6 times as much 
as you should, for the wear you get—throwing 
away $20 to $30. With prices way up and quality 
way down oye, truer today than ever. You can 
actually SAVE $20 TO $30 of shoe money if 
you'll learn for yourself what more than a million 
men like yourself have learned to their comfort, 
health and profit. : 


Outwear 3 to 6 Pairs Leather Shoés 


simply gjying you the plain facts as thousands of ‘‘ Steel- 
Leather’ wearers during the last 15 years have given 
them to us—just as any one of them would tell you him- 
self if you asked him. We say “* Steel-Leathers ” are the 
most. wonderful work-shoes ever made because they LAST 
2TO3 YEARS. Th ds of our ti 
more for them. Here’s what J. M. Lester of Louisiana 
AM STILL WEARING A PAIR OF ‘STEEL- 
THERS' THAT | BOUCHT OF YOU 4 YEARS ACO." 
Thousands of others have written us that they simply 
can’t wear “* Steel-Leath Comper 
experience with your own experience wi -lea 
Chen to stop wasting your 
shoe and ACCE OUR WONDERFUL TREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


Light—Springy—Comfortable 


Don’t think because the soles are of steel that ‘‘ Steel- 
Leathers heavy and uncomfortable. THEY 
ALLY WEIGH LESS THAN MOST LEATHER WORK- 
SHOES AND ARE 


3 claim even 


MORE COMFORTABLE. Require no 
ing in—never chafe or pinch. Remember 
not our claims but the stat ts of th d wearers 
who were doubtful just as you perhaps are. But they in- 
ted just as we are asking you to investigate and 

try without risking one penny. 

Here’s what W. S. Pease of Alabama 
says: ** 1 WISH EVERY MAN WHO LIKES 
A GOOD COMFORTABLE WORK-SHOE 
MIGHT HAVE A PAIR OF YOUR ‘ STEEL- 
LEATHERS.’" 

Thousands of others say the same and 

wouldn’t go back to all leather work-shoes. 

“* Steel-Leathers ’’ look and fit better than 

bes: made. ppers are of 

ee | soft leather, tough as raw- 

le, soles of thin special processed steel, 
shaped over foot-form lasts so as to fit an 

foot. Cushioned inside with thick, soft 

hair felt-insole so foot can not touch steel sole. ** STEEL- 

LEATHERS ** MUST MAKE GOOD ON YOUR FEET OR 

YOU DON'T KEEP THEM. 


STEEL SOLE SHOE CO. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN,—Pres. 
Dept. 30, RACINE, WIS. 


Absolutely Waterproof. 
Save Your Feet and Health 


“* Steel-Leathers’”’ are the only shoes that stay water 
tight forever. Wear them any time, anywhere; winter 
or summer, for ordinary use or for rou work, in the 
mud, slush, snow, rain; in the field, in the barn-yard— 
makes no difference—FEET ARE ALWAYS DRY—and a 
dry foot means a warm foot in winter—acool foot in 


weather, b ap 2, an too—can be 
cleaned of all foot or barn-yard odors. bye f wash out 
inside—dry and they are again sweet and as new. 


Economical 


leather shoes, sa’ from $20 to $30 in 
but COST LESS. Besid 


as much for the work-shoes you wear? 
Try Them FREE 


If ‘‘ Steel-Leathers ’’ are all we claim for them, you want 
a pair—need them—and need them every day, and WE'RE 
WILLING TO PROVE TO YOU THAT THEY ARE ALL 
AND MORE THAN WE HAVE CLAIMED. Weare willing 
to make ‘* Steel-Leathers ’’ prove it to you in your home— 


and styles—tells in detail ho 
postal or use coupon but don’t delay—do it today. 


SEND POSTAL OR THIS COUPON 


Steel Sole Shoe Co.,—N. M. Ruthstein, Pres. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me. id, your free 
"The Sole f Steal “and fail partalars of your 


° 
TEN-DAY TRY-ON OFFER wi cost, risk or obliga- 
tion to me. 


CX 


WICHITA ST. PAUL 


"THE simplest, cleanest, most easily o all 
Quick-Lite, Gives less trouble, requires less care than any other. Easiest to keep clean, 
No wicks to trim. No chimneys to wash. No smoke, no soot, noodor. No daily filling. 
Makes and burns its own gas from common motor gasoline. No glare, no flickering, just 
the right amount of steady light that’s clearer, brighter, re more natural, more eye-rest- 
ing than electricity, gas or kerosene. 


in any room 
Feliable, ‘Bui t of brass.” Can't spill or explode even if oapes over. Your dealer will get a 
Quick+Lite for you on approval, Free 
line Lamps and ty for it. Mention your dealer’s name and write, 
THE COLEMAN LAMP MP. 


You can have suc 


ent styles of Quick- Lite Gaso- 
name and write,to Dept. F.J.-2. 


LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 


Ad dable, easy running, 


low cost. Chain drive. 90 fo'126 miles ona 
‘ 

gates of ine. Abso teed. Write 
at once for full information 

Attachment~makes your oid bi cle, 
SHAW MFG, CO,, Dept. 316 GALESBURG, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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fort gn 


They do more than merely absorb the 
main shock—they check the rebound and 
prevent side-sway—give perfect protec- 
tion from bumps and jolts in driving over 
rough roads. 

Float a Fords give you the riding com- 
fort enjoyed by users of expensive cars. 
Also, reduce wear on tires, save repair ex- 
pense and make your Ford last longer. 


We make Float a Fords for every style 
of Ford. Drive to your dealer’s today 
and have him install a set on your Ford 
car or truck. The cost is small and they 
are quickly installed. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
direct. Send for free booklet, anyway. 
= splendid sales terri- 


Dealers:— 
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Let us convince you Ghat: ere 

have been waiting for. These are the shoes 
will save you money—these are the shoes that will 
you the Fags We are so con- 
mt that this shoe will please you in every 
respect that we are willing to send them to you 
t to your ex tion. Do not send a cent 
with your order—just state size you require 
and shoes will be forwarded the same day for 

your inspection. 


World’s Greatest Shoe Values 


oak leather water- 
in, feather leather 


Shock Absorbers 


- Make Your Ford Ride 
Smooth, Steer Easy 


More ease in steering and greater com- 
riding are yours when your Ford 
is equipped with Float a Ford Shock 
Absorbers 


| velop American potash, anyway, because 


|. can we get potash? We can get some of it 


Where Can We Get Potash? 


[Continued from page 9] 
be humanly possible to get together i 
lakes beds, the blast furnaces, 


nopoly locking horns with the Germap— 
monopoly, and in the fight for the Amer. 


Why Fertilizer Dealers Fought American 
Potash : 


things that he sell 
two things wants to —or ganic 
nitrogen and horic acid. He manu- 
factures them, makes 
on them dis ionate to those 


to sell a pound more potash than he has te 
sell to meet a demand as restricted as he 
can keep it. No one blames him for 

It is business. And he figures that for 
every dollar’s worth of potash he sells af 
a small profit he is losing a dollar’s ‘worth 
much bigger profit. That's business. 

Moreover, the thing the fertilizer dealer 
dreads above all else is the home-mixing 
fertilizer. And when farmers buy the pot 
ash in the basic salts and the sixteen per 
cent acid phosphate—and get these both 
in car-lots—they are going to save enor 
mous sumsof money by home-mixing. 
they are going to use mighty little nitrogen 
when they find that a well-balanced home 
mixture of phosphate and potash makes 
the biggest profits for the least cash outlay. 
When home-mixing comes in, 
mixed’’ goods go out, and they go out to 
Stay. 

So, the fertilizer manufacturer was @ 
a bad way. He didn’t want to lose his 
— on that mythical mountain @ 

an potash, and he didn’t want to de 


that means ultimately home-mixing 
the most profitable part of his 


Three Years’ Protection 


Three years’ protection of the Americal 
potash industry to achieve independenss 
of foreign domination of a food essential 
isn’t a big price to pay. And we need nes 
figure on lower potash prices because @f 
the competition ates ween the Alsatian and 
the German mines. For already an astute 
representative of these foreign interesté 
has said publicly that there is a pooling of 
these interests and that he has charge of 
the sale and distribution of both, and 
fixes the prices. The German and the 
Alsatian potads miners have the samé 
representative in this country—no come 
petition there, that’s plain. 

There was just a little German poteslt 
shipped to this country in 1919, after all 
It was belated—came late, too late to help 
out most of the fertilizer dealers, and when 
it reached here the cheapest of it was sold 
at $137.50 a ton, and from that to as high 
as $150 a ton. The American fertilizet 
dealers offered to contract for our ows 
equally American product at prices 
ranging from $112.50 te $137 50 aton. . 

To get back to the starting point: Where 


from Germany, some from Alsace, but very 
much less than we need for the next few” 9 
years; for the propaganda abeut that Im 
mense available supply was only rumor 
We are going to goed 
the American producers whe are working 


ypoly, even they t ght Sate unr 
by and generation to start that badly 
— battered game. But even if they did, we 
ae / ‘ would then have had an American mo | 
\ 
@ x ican markets it 1s mnconcelvabie that pot- 
Sa q == 0 5 /; ash prices would have represented m 
the main shock, the “third, 
eee spring” checks the rebound | : 
} and stops side-sway. 
oer Vi make when he handles potash or nitrate of 
\ </ | 
our deaier-plan—it’s a money-maker. 
= 
1901 Singleton St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
° Mp 
Ruthstein’s Latest Creation 
AN $8.00 VALUE | 
| 
Soles, SOIL Lip, modined Army last. Men's sizes | 
sty today on coupon below and when you receive the 
hoes pay the Mai they 
PER No. D1260 my money. 
Our complete catalog sent free on request Name. 
To iftville The way to comfort and economy is through our advertising Whatever 
rift ig newest and. moat asefl is described to help you have the Living and 
ay rae | 20% Editors are talking about. Read our advertising pages, get in 
9 ae Comfort touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 
‘ 


night and day to iy their processes and 
complete their plants 
The table given below shows the pro- 
duction of American potash by states 
in 1919: 
Number of {Crude Salts 


State Plants (Short Tons) 
California...... 12 33,870 
Nebraska ...... 10 34,142 
SRE 5 33,858 
Pennsylvania ... 6 4,073 
Maryland...... 2 
Louisiana ...... 1 5,461 
New York...... 1 
Indiana........ 2 
Tennessee. ..... 1 558 
1 
Wyoming ...... 1 6,556 
1 
Washington .... 1 
Wisconsin...... 16 709 
Michigan....... 15 519 

a Total 77 119,736 


It will be noticed that we are still 
largely dependent on the lakes of Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Nebraska, that the plans 
for saving the waste potash from the blast 
furnaces and cement mills have not yet 

resulted in any large production. And 
these are, perhaps, the greatest potential 
sources of all. 

If we want to get potash at the right 
price for all the years to come, we must 
get back of the American producers if 
they ask us to do so, and guarantee them 
some tariff protection for those three 
years. For the greatest potential sources 
of potash, the by-product works of the 
cement mills and the blast. furnaces, have 
halted construction, waiting to find out 
whether they are to be strangled in their 
infancy or are to have a chance to fight 
decently and in order for American inde- 
pendence from a foreign potash-food-sup- 
ply monopoly. 


/ 


Tractor Demonstrations 
[Continued from page 20] 


show. Even the local demonstration of 
today has, as a rule, more entries than one 
man can watch consistently. 

You probably have in mind two, three, 
or not more than four tractors that in- 
terest you. You know something about 
them, either from a catalog, a neighbor, 
or the local dealer. 

* Set your eyes on these three or four 
tractors, watch them make the first round. 
Then take one at a time and follow it a 
complete turn or two around the field. 
Observe the uality of plowing to see that 
the operator keeps his plows at the proper 
depth and does not skim the surface when 
going over tough spots or up hills. Watch 
the motor to see if it lags on the up-grade, 
indicating lack of reserve power. Another 
g you might observe is the ease or dif- 
pealty with which the operator handles 
his machine. Does he take it coolly and 
- ietly? If not, it may be an indication 
at the machine steers hard or is un- 
wieldy to handle. 

With these points in mind, you ete be 
able to go to a demonstration and not onl 
get some good out of it, but enjoy yourself 
aswell. In other words, you would under- 
stand the rules of the game and doubtless 
exhibit the enthusiasm of a real “fan.” 


A case of the first tooth. Mrs. Bird: 
» come quick, Henry dear! 
Baby’s got a feather!” 


+ 
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“Why the photo Joe?”’ 

*T’ll tell you, Elmer — just finished my little old last year’s 
car with Effecto and she looks so good, I’m going to send a 
picture of her to my wife’s folks.” 


Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White; also clear Finish- 
UTO... ing Varnish and Top & 
FINISHE.S Seat Dressing. 
Don’t confuse Effecto 

just to witl the many polishes, waxes and 
show ’em you’ve got some car! similar. preparations. Effecto Auto 

A few hours of interesting work, Enamels produce a smooth, lustrous, 
two or three dollars’ worth of Effecto weather-proof coating; more durable 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying willtrans- than the finish put on new cars by 
form the old car into a mirror-like, Most manufacturers. 
new-looking automobile. Effectoslips Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
off the brush so smoothly, that it levels and accessory dealers everywhere. 
itself, without brush marks or laps. Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

enamel, made in nine live encmel colors: 


Canadian Address: 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 13 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


You may not send ’em 
a photo, if you use Effecto 
on your car, but you’ ll feel 
like it! You'll be so proud 
that you’ ll feel like driving 
the old boat “‘back home,’’ 


I Will Sell You a ; 
Engine, Drag Saw or 


at a lower price than quoted bra Ac 

grade, hich tension ignition outfit. Tension 

of used on autos and trac- 
best—the kind 


WITTE 


KEROSENE ENGINES 


are fuel saving—easy te 
operate and long-lived. Bi 


that will do your work at 
for largest ex deal 


tes, gasoline or gas. i sive En- 
—All Modern Eq if you need or the work you 


with new 
Ea ren If do not wish to take ad- 
sy Te s wantage of price, 


tarts 
im and Stops Saw 
whileEngine 


iy Tam read to meet you half way on any plan t suits 
Funes Yet write for the WITTE book. Get book 
y/ you on any engine or saw outfit. t tells 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1624 Oaktand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 
1624 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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House, we bc 
all to 


lowest prices. 
Our cut r them- 
selves. Thos te tell of how 
we meee and | prices to a 
a wipes away all compe 
our latest Styie 


‘or 
if the big savings / 
we offer f med on suits, 


hee under- 
8 
and re- 


VERALL 


BARGAIN. 4 


gardlessotincrensed 

es we 

still 
FREE 


in 


Double waistband. Sizes 30 to 44-in. waist. 80 toS8in~ 


$14.93 up: 


aiste, up: Skirts, $2.98 up; Hats, 98e up; Shoes 
up; 

paid to your door. Can you beat it? 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER © Gicago 


‘indiana Ave+26%St dept ILL 


> 


y wend the coupon. jhoes 


and will , includi 


Map shows dates for seeding winter 


wheat to escape Hessian-fly menace 


E map above shows the dates when 
winter wheat can be seeded in the dif- 
erent states in the winter cz woh ag area and 
still be safe from the Hessian fly menace. 
Wheat should not be seeded earlier than the 
date indicated for any section. September 10 
is the earliest date, and applies to the North- 
ern states where frost comes sooner than in 
sections farther south. he seeding dates 
indicated will give wheat a chance to get a 
good start before cold weather. 


Have you tried dusting fruit trees instead of 
spraying? Tell us about it—but be brief if 
you want your letter published. We'll use 
all the letters we oe and pay for them. 
Address, mg mention this 
notice. 


Combined Crib and Granary 


[Continued from page 12] 


n. 

This crib ‘nnd granary is 26 x 36 feet, 
capacity of 2,810 bushels of small grain and 
3,540 bushels of corn. The overhead grain- 
bin oeeupies space which otherwise would be 
wasted in an average crib of this character. 
To give the building proper height and pitch 
of roof te favor the efficient use of either a 
stationary or portable elevator, this- other- 
wise surplus space isnecessary. It is occupied 
by the overhead wheat-bin. Present-day 
economical construction necessitates the use 
of high studding in woodern structures rather 
than the use of long, sloping roofs. 

A special feature of the crib consists of 
drying racks situated near the top of the 
erib where the corn can be suspended for 
from three to ten days before being d 
into the crib proper. The cribisalsoprovided 
with removable ventilators which supple- 
ment the shelling trench in the floor, to pro- 
vide a correct system of air drainage; this 
combats the tendency of meist, damp corn 
to damage in the crib. As the corn is dumped 
from the drying racks it falls in conical piles in 
the crib, where exposed to thorough venti- 
lation and drying before more corn is dumped 
on it. These racks do not interfere with the 
maximum filling of the crib, as the outer rack 
can be fastened back on the rafters while 
the inner rack can be raised and the space 
below filled. 

The shelling trench in the floor of the eS 
is another valuable labor-saver, because a 
shelling time one man with a biseehendbed 
rake can roll the grain from the top of the 
erib into the drag as fast as the ordinary 
sheller can handle the grain. In this way the 
attendant is able to prevent corn slides and 
jams in the drag. The bottom of this drag is 
at ground level and is smooth, so that the 
drag can be easily pushed under the corn. 
This trench is used as an inlet duct im the 
ventilation system by screening its ends to 
keep out rats and other rodents. At regular 
intervals tiles extend from the shelling trench 
through the wall in order to provide for a 
eross draft of air into the trench. 

Any or all of these suggestions may be in- 
eorporated into any crib of similar 
The expense of such improvements a be 
repaid i em one or two seasons of damp 

lete working plans and bills of te 


Furnish Som Home 
For 20 Cents a Day 


Now yea may furnish anew one room, of while 

Take = 

y for furan bought on this 
actory-to-Family Plan. Payments 00 low 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 
Compose, potas, Furnishings with 
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’ Biggest Value Beautiful pants to 
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Safe Dates for Seeding Wheat 

combi Triple tie hed if GY ty GY tailored any style or size—No 
back patch pock-§ ee face SPECIAL @ 
: onson the side. Two-seam Ys, TRIAL OFFER,one 
3.487 Make Big You con sending 
Pants time will do COMPLETE 
FIT and simple directions im , 
TailorsAss’n 525.5- St. Chicagg 
Chicago Dent. J 617 

berbapsmore. Eves in our | aa Rug 

reversible, seamless, firmiy woven feb 

Arminaters, and are guaranteed. wear, fOr 

35 H Will lend charm to finest homes. 15 daye free trial. 

avy of oak tat freight offer. bow is to order, 
take no risk. "Simp OlsomRug Co., Dept.N-34—36 Laflin St.,Chicago, 
Gales last year over $1,000,000. Estab. 22 years. Abdomen 
Rambler Shoe Co., 136, New York Protect Your 
Seely watiofactory can A real successful abdominal Pro- 

for this desirable combination granary and Anatomical Chart Free ~ 
eis Wome Whatever is newest and most useful is described in The } erib can be furnished by the Division of eee Pictures and Particulars.... rats 
Farm Journal’s advertising to put you im touch United States Bureau of GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 915 Mills Bldg... Louis, 


t 

factures, style book and 
measu charts. No 
matter where you live 
or where you have been 
your clothes, and 

even a Go not 
anew suitnow, investi- 
te at once the won- 


teach 
ment. Write today 


Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 


OR 
WOMEN AND MEN, 
Develops’ erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
after effects Fix easy to wear. 


blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 

HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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Finger Board 


“Boog and the world boosts with you, 
Knock and you’re on the shelf, 
For the booster gets sick of the man who 
kicks 
And wishes he'd kick himself. 
Boost when the sun is shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain, . 
If you happen to fall, don’t lie there 
and bawl, 
But get up and boost again.” 


Oe fall fertilizers now. No telling 
how long it may take the railroads to 
ship fertilizers, and Our Folks do not want 
to get left. 


Beeause of parasites and germs, 
The farm should all be sanitary— 

barn, the yards and lots, 

well as just the dairy. 

sunshine and ag 
n y the wing pigs. tha 
yours have all al ties. be this after you 
provide the same for the boys and girls. 


“John,” said the teacher of a class in 
fractions, wl pie 3 into three 
parts, what eac! 

third, ma’am.’ 

“And if it is divided into ten parts, what 
will each part be?” 

“‘An improper fraction, ma’am.” 


The Department of Agriculture is pre- 
paring a series of motion pictures and 
stereopticon hee for use in the “Better 
Sires” eampaign. ‘The interest aroused 
among the vende of the United States 
is taking the form of requests upon the 
Department of Agriculture for informa- 
tion which, it is hoped, the film feature 
will be able to satisfy. It is probable that 
oe — pietures will be ready for issue 


Here is what Miss Florence Ward, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, learned from 9,000 questionnaires 
which were sent to farm women in the 
Northern and Western states: 

Ninety-six per cent do the family wash- 


ing = and ironing. 
ty-four per cent carry fuel and ashes. 
per-cent care for 
ty-five per cent care for gardens. 
Thirty-five per cent care for milk. 


eae per cent wash milk-pails. 
ty-eight per cent make butter. 


“A barrel press that saves time in pack- 
ing swage is easily made from part of an 
ol mill,” a./% our good friend Arch 
Gray, of Iowa. “As soon as the head is 
pressed into the barrel, release the pressure 
and swing the oo aside. Try one on 
that Experimental Farm.” 
aa you, Neighbor Gray. Splendid 
i 


and is good for soreness and stiff- \f 


ness—congested tissues due to ex- 
posure or over-exertion. Absorbine 
Jr. rubbed vigorously into —— = 


cles at the sore t will 
about certain relief. 


TiC LINIMENT 


Its immediate application may save 
a lot of suffering. A powerful and 
effective liniment, agreeable to 
use, not gre with a pleas- 
ing odor. Safe to have around as 


it is not poisonous—a purely herbal | 


product. 
Used by athletic men and women 


the world over as an invigorating, 
antiseptic rub-down—keeps miis- 
cles right and prevents second day 
lameness. 


$1.25 bottle ot your os 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple Street 
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These Len-Mort Week a and Outdoor Shoes 
are such valk 


twe 
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waterproof tongue, 
slip them on and see i 
shoes yen over wore 
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i a for our free opinion of its paten 
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mable Terms, pt Attention. 
780 Nin 
Washington, 
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Page | 
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C. E. BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 4 
Made to Your $ 25° @ 
rich- : / , after careful ex~ 
eres days. its Others sell at $39. and width = 
of & A =z VA 
Guaranteed all wool, Madetoin- LEONARD-MORTON & CO. Dept. 1004 Chicago 
dividual measure. Perfect Be Send the them carey if oot 
iicago, Z Satisted, will send chem you my woney. 
Free E BELL TAILORS (Largest in the World) 
Adams et Green St. Dept. 950,  Chicage, iil, 


DEARBORN 


SAVE %th Your Hauling Cost 


That’s: a conservative. estimate of what the big, powerfitl, super-strong, 
light-weight,, two-ton,, worm-drive, Model’ 48 Dearborn will save: you. 


DEARBO 


TRUCKS 


are: built te meet actual fanm condi- 
tiens,, They have been tested. and 
proven. imevery way... 

The: factithat they have 500 — 
pmuinds less; excess: weight to 
around means big gasoline, oil! ese 
tire saving, Farmers.say the y.save 
every way, every day, 

World: standard. working units— 


ORN 


simple, trouble-proof, coupled with. 
the new scientific: design, keep) 
The Dearborn running. 


Write for interesting bock om 
“‘Dearborn, Trucks.’’ It shaws. you 
points.for comparison, seyou:can be 
sure that The. Dearbern saves yom 
first, last and alli the time. Write 
today.. No obligation. 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept. J, 2013-17 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


lump followed) am attack: of: 


‘runs fhom thei nostrils; 
appetite: They lie down quite a bit.. By 


“Rougli 
about 


DISTEMPER, (RDIGESTION 
» Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause— 
Best Gan- 
ditioner and: Worm 
pelle. Three red te. 


80e. a tubes. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


A BSORBINEJ 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 

| Swollen Te , Ligaments, or 

| Stops the-Rameness and 
a Side: Bone or 

Bone Spavim. No blister, no hair 

+ gone and horse can be-used. $2.50 a 
ve | bottie at druggists er delivered. De- 
your case for special instruc- 
Gammand interesting horse Boek 2 R Free. 
W. YOUNG, Inc. 153 Temple 
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ment f ‘or Lump 
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geons use: Many recommend wae Because 
it is a safe remed for their to use- and 


Veterinarian’s Question 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, 


OW with paralysis: I have: sith egy,” 
She has eight. pigs: one: weelt 
since she has: not been 

get up: or drag herself aroundl. She: apf 
can damm herself flan. sill: 
is in the plhce now lia 
week ago. 
Weam the pigs: at once andi naise: then: on 
caw’s milk, in. which shake wp little: 
5 ‘The sew then may improve: 


ercise with consequent constipation make g 


sow such ue attack after flarrowing, 
Drain. and strain of nursing: pigs: aggravates 
the disease. 


ne nearly: and dixe 
to just developed. a.liamp 
the size of «walnut one hind 
her udder. 
If the: tumor has: come 


“attack of garaet, and. is. gradually inereasing 
bereulosis 


im size without being: sensitive; tw 

is to be suspected and it would! be wellltp 
have the cow tested with tuberculin. Tuber 
culosis is incurable and contagious a 
the milk dangerous: for mam or animals, 

t,, sigh 
or severe, rub in a little iodine omtment onne 
daily until.the skin shows irritation,, ati-witith 


stage discontinue the treatment for fiw 


days;, but. continue it later if! seem to be-netem 
sary.. Ai lymph gland high seat of tera rear: of 
tuberculdsig, 


thee udiler is: a: common 


Thumps: I have two pigs tliat: hae been 


for-some: time: We not: know what 


is: thie with: tems. Tt seems: aif 
they have the thumps and a slimy: matter 
They” have: 


“Thumps;”” or spasm of the diaphragm, i= 
induced by overfeeding: and lack of. exertig: 
and. there» ig no successful’ remedy: in a: Com 
firmed case: Prevention is all-importantand 
consists in: keeping the bowels: active; — 
mixed’ rations ma pigs take: active 
exercise-every day. Give thie: 
castor-oil in. milk, or: 

paste of 
necessary addi a. little- salle: tip to ‘thie once 
daily: Whe the thumping is severe;, pate 
goric should! be: given im a little water every 
three: or four hours: until relieved 
Mare with cough: My twelve-yearoli 
mare has had a cough for a: month or si 
weeks. I feed: her good: timothy hayy ant 
ground corn and oats; What is good! fr 
this: cough? R. 

Cough merely is @ sym 

uli’ be 


the: teeth dy: 

wet all feed, allow 

straw instead hay; andi 

feedi. symptoms of heaves: are: praesent 
ive: am ounce: of Fowler's: solutiom 
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hysic: and’ them feed! light, lamedtiine al 

ay, = phiysic an en feed light, lamatave: slop and 
tig alfalfa. hay. Rub turpentine om lier loins 
once: a week. Overfeeding: and! lack off ex. 

| 
‘ 

| 
: No Rats By Sunday 

‘ Kills ratwevery'time! © 
s. WELLS Not oneeamescape. They’ can’t: resist’ it-. Most: suc- 

“ 

Chemist U 
Jersey City,,. MD. 

“try has. beem used, then: gradually dissontant® 
the dose, taking-at least a week tm the proces’ 
HEAVES CURED For cough: other than that of heaves 
bar Mes glyco-heroin, or equine cough. sirup, if 
NEGLECT oR EY RE can not employ’ a veterinariam to 
Your Horse te give KEEP: WELD.” are: words off more 
given here-that.willi help, to. keep, the: farm 
Seld.ca. $2.20 Box sufficient mals in a: healthy: condition. iries. will. be 
for nary cases. answered ditect: by mail to: Gur whto) are 
SEN® canes not. accessible. to. a. veterinarian.. Address, 
AGENTS on receipt of pice, Ailmentmand! Remedies,’ and: enclose: stam 
GINERAL BEAVE REMEDY 00. S00 Fourth Ave.. Pas BY Little John’s: drawing 
FOR HORSES, HOGS. more: about art that 
REAVES, COUGHS, COLDS, tee since: 1896— your i¢ cows, toldihiny 
SALE if it: fais. Write today for @ picture of a 
A book-of' 197: pages and.67 {Mostrations, Itie FREE, without. detaill 
Chemists, 227Unien Stock Yerds, Chime | this ie what Jolinny drew. 
cure = | probably thinking 
poisonous secretions and’ create: healthy action, Tey: it. fow teil, Be givesit: 
THE HEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Cie THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS CQ., Cleveland, Ohio a gives Up 
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Packers and Price Prophecies 
Watch prices from now on 


“TO you think there is any possibility of 


a rise in prices of livestock along about 
September or October?” is a question we 
asked of the Institute of Meat Packers, feed- 

experts, feeders and packers early in 
July. 

The following came in response to a letter 
to the Institute of Meat Packers: ‘What 
may develop during September, October and 
November is problematical, as much depends 
upon the number of steers coming to the 
markets, from the Northwest, and their condi- 
tion. The Northwestern states, from which 
agreat many fat cattle are shipped to market 
during September, October and November, 
passed through what proved to be, to the 
stockmen, the most serious winter and sprin 
in years, resulting in very serious losses an 
reducing in flesh the cattle which survived, ~ 
so that they entered the late spring in very 
thin condition. It is, therefore, a guess as to 
how many cattle will come to the market 
from those states during the fall months and 
much depends upon the condition of the 
cattle that do arrivei If these cattle come 
to the market in thin flesh it. will, to some 
extent at least, stimulate the price of cattle. 

This came from the vice-president of one 
of the big packing firms: “I know of no 


-teason for expecting a general rise in the 


price of livestock. Economic conditions are 
not indicative of a bullish future.” 

Another letter from one of the men con- 
nected with the same firm said there was no 
reason to expect a rise. Another said that 
what would be equivalent to a rise. “‘might 
result from a decrease in production costs.” 
Arepresentative of one of the smaller packing 
companies, which gets its meat from the big 

kers, frankly stated that his company 

lieves there would be a marked advance in 

prices of livestock in September, and that 
other packers of canned meats have 
plices already because of that belief. 

“According to saperey issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they estimate the 
cattie on farms April 1, 1920, to be only four 
per cent less than a year previous, and in the: 
ease of hogs the decrease amounts to only 
one per cent,’’ says the research man for 
another of the big packers. ‘‘It, therefore, 
seems that there is very little foundation for 
the claims that there is any considerable 
falling off in livestock production and, every- 
thing else being equal, it hardly seems 
possible that price conditions from now until 
next fall would have a tendency toward 
changes different from those usually prevail- 
ing at such time of the year.” 

W. H. Peters, of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, said that the only thing to go 
by is the general seasonal trend of prices. ‘We 
usually find hogs about at the top of the year 
during August, September and October,” he 
says. ‘‘We find hght-weight cattle high in 
September, but all cattle usually begin to 
decline before the end of October.” 

Frank H. King, in charge of steer-feeding 
work at Purdue University, Indiana, said: 
“There is a great possibility and considerable 
peohebility of a rise in the price of cattle and 

ogs between now and December. To be 
sure no one can make predictions with a great 
deal of assurance, especially in these days of 
uncertain economic conditiens. The reason 
for thinking that there will be a rise is that 
the cattle-feeding experiences of the last 
winter have been very disastrous and the 
number of cattle put on feed for late summer 
and fall marketing is less than usual. Also 
hogs have been pretty closely marketed and 
the spring crop of pigs is lighter than usual.” 

This letter from a practical farmer and 
feeder, Glen Sorden, of Iowa, sums things up, 
and his way of thinking prevails quite gen- 
erally through the corn Belt: 

“Since the first of the year all cattle and 
hogs (excepting hogs sold in January and 
early February) sold for meat purposes have 

n fed at a Joss. In some cases this loss 
was very heavy—up to $50 or $60 a steer. 
ow, farmers are getting tired of these losses, 
and very little stock. will be fed in this part 
of the country this summer and fall. Also, 
the spring crop of pigs is less than normal, 
from what I can find out. It seems to be 
that these things can only result'in higher 
livestock prices.” 

Of course, a small supply of stock going to 
market means higher prices, all other things 

ing equal. The packers did not believe 

t summer that the supply this fall would 
be enough below normal to cut any figure. 

t's watch the prices from now on till winter 


and see who had the right ‘dope’ on the 
stock situation last summer. Gi. 


BringstheFamous 
“Majestic’Separator 


Send only $1 and we * you the 
marvelous ‘‘Majestic’’ Cream Separator. Try it 4 
for 30 days. If youare not convinced that it’s theg 
best and cheapest you ever saw or operated—that * 
it will soon pay its small costright out of the money . 

fae it earns for you, return it and we will cheerfully 
refund your $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. 


Prove it the Best By Using 
in 30 Days’ Test 


Act quick! Take advantage of the most liberal separator offer ever 
made. *t take our word that it is the greatest separator, but find it{ 
out by actual free trial. We want the “Majestic” t> speak—te ACT fo: 
itself. We ask youonly to prove—atessmumsune 
OUR RISK, not yours— that the #"% 

“Majestic” is the simplest asa (| 


ever built—costs you less—the easiest 
to operate-— the sturdiest. We want 
you to see how it saves you 9999-100 
per cent of your cream. 

Where else can you get such an offer? 
You can’t lose a penny. Send it back if not con- 
vinced. We'll refund your dollar and pay all 
charges. You be the judge and jury both. _. 
Decide right on your own farm after g% 
making every known test. ? 


Over a Year tc 


Pay If you decide to keep § 
the separator, just 

see how easily you can pay 

forit. Take over a year and 
let the “Majestic” PAY FOR 
ITSELF out of the money it 
earns for you. 


Send the 
Coapon—NOW! 


Saved 


Get in on this wonderful trial offer. Give the 

Majestic” a thorough trial in your own dairy. 
Take a month to decide. Simply mark X opposite 
the size you want and pin a dollar bill or a post- 
office order to the coupon. Then mail it—Today. 


FREE Catalog 


more about the “Majestic,” our big cata- 
log gives complete information. Alsomany 
pages devoted 


Don’t miss this great separator 
offer. Mail coupon—Right NOW! 


THE HARTMAN 


n ’ jestic’’ Separator marked X below. I enclose $1.00. Will try the separator 30 days 
and if not satisfied will return it and you will refund the $1.00 and pay transportation charges both 
ways/ If I keep it, will pay the price and on convenient terms given below. 


3900 LASALLE STREET 
Dept. 2873 Chicago 


BBMA6, Capaci Cis BBMAT, Capaci BBMA8. Capacity BBMA9. Capacity 
Ibs. per br. Ibs. per hr. $7 50 Ibs, per hr, }1000 bs. per hr. 79° 


We strongly recommend the 500-pound size for the average user, 


State 
“DON’T SHOUT” 
“I hear you. I can hear now as 


well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONG 


had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
‘The Morley Phone for the 


is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
it.’’ Over one 
. undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


Contasions A 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 
tems of Breeding, taught te detail Write THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 
ine. Sys booklet and n - master scientific breeding at 


how to 
ome. We have brought the school to the breeder. Get our free 
Jet. Write today. Just mail a post card. 


National School of Animal Breeding, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SCHOOL GRADUATES 


If you wish to make yourself independent— 
@tudy Veterinary Science. Write for particulars. 
INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
808 E. Market Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


Earn $10 a in ur spare time, 
the = historical Picture 


“ DEFENDERS of FREEDOM” 


Showing Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, Pershing, 

Hooker, Meade Th 
Hancock and the American Flag, all in beautiful colors. 
- A picture for every patriotic home and office. 11 x 14 


[ Say: “I saw it im The Farm Journal.” | 


MEN—WOMEN—BOYS—GIRLS 
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Are gout apen? What nem, 
object did you see today? 
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Odd Mention 
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This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 


HE aeroplane marriage is the latest. 
It is naturally exciting—with the 
minister tying the knot and the pilot 
looping the loop. 
“Tt can’t be done! But here it is!” A 
motto our old friend Peter Tumbledown 
never heard. 
A minister asked his congregation this 
question: “If you insured yourself at your 
real value, how high a premium would you 
have to pay?” Quite some question to 
answer, isn’t it? 
We asked recently: ‘Did you ever see a 
schoolhouse painted red?” many re- 
plies came in that we can assure Our Folks 
that they can talk about ‘‘the little red 
schoolhouse” without fear of receiving a 
call-down. 
The smith, a brawny man was he, 
But brainy likewise, as we’ll see; 
He changed his sign, 
Just like this line: 
“Tires and Autos Repaired by Me.” 


_ “Truckportation.” This is a new word 
that is very descriptive. It.has been added 
to the English language by the motor-truck 
industry. Truckportation is easier to 
handle than “truck transportation” and 
we save some letters. 


“Did you have a good time at the zoo 

esterday?’ asked the teacher of Ernest. 
Yes,” was the somewhat hesitatin 
reply, “but I did not see the ‘so-forth.’ ’ 
“What do you mean?” asked the mystified 
teacher. ‘The man said: ‘Here are the 
monkeys and so-forth,’”’ replied Ernest. 
“T saw the monkeys but I did not see the 
‘so-forth,’ 


A Hard Lawn 


ay nat do you think of this? A lawn 
that is not a lawn,|but looks like a 
lawn and is said by its owner to be better 
than a lawn—a waterless, mowerless, 
weedless, gopherless lawn—in short, a 
cement ‘lawn,’ painted grass-green, has 
made its appearance in front of a Los 
Angeles bungalow. 

Mrs. A. G. Woodward, inventor and 
Owner, says it saves time, money and 
worry. She never has to water it; she 
never has to cut it; it is aways dry enough 
to sit on—and it needs painting only once 


a year. 

She has circular heles cut through the 
lawn and in them and along the edges she 
has flowers planted. 

Well, well, well; what next? 


Some Sweet Stuff 


president of the American 
- J Refining Company said recently: ‘‘The 


Sugar industry is one of large volume and 
of small margin of profit. In the last five 
years, our net profit from operations has 
ranged from two to four and one-half per 
cent on our sales. Stating it as related 
to pounds, a profit ranging from one-tenth 
of a cent, or one mill, to one-third of a 
cent, or about three mills, on every pound 
of refined sugar produced. This is, so far 
as I know, the smallest margin of profit in 

entire manufacturing world. It brings 
our operation perilously close to an even 
break. Speaking in terms of sugar, each 
two-cent postage stamp means the profit 


_ of pining twenty pounds of sugar, each 
means refining twenty-five 


lead-penc 


unds of sugar, a sixteen candle-power 
ulb means refining 130 pounds, an un- 
necessary letter costs at least the refining 


, of 250 pounds and to damage an empty 


sugar barrel costs the refining of 450 
pounds of sugar.” 


The Steeple That Took a Dive 


URING a severe wind-storm a few 

years ago, the steeple of an old wooden 
chureh in Connecticut took a high dive, 
precisely like a boy taking a header from 
a spring-board. Describing a lovely half- 
turn in the air, it descended, point first, 
— the shingle roof, and went half-way 
through. There it remained for years. Of 
course, the building was not used as a 
church — that time, having been 
abandoned before the aecident took place. 
Only a short time ago the steeple was re- 
moved, the roof was patched up and the 
building was put to use. The building was 
150 years old at the time the wind played 
pranks with its spire. C, L. Edholm. 


This Is a F 
By G. A. TIBBANS 


HAT is claimed to be the most unique 
farm in this country is situated in the 
fastnesses of the Ozark mountains, on 
Indian creek, five miles from Anderson, 
Mo. It is nothing more nor less than a 
rattlesnake ranch, and is managed by 
Miss Ahern, assisted by her sixteen-year- 
old brother. 
Brother and sister look after the business 


3 


~ 


alone, though occasionally they hire an 
Indian or negro who is willing to take the 
risk of sg, ag rattlesnakes alive. The 
two now have about 600 snakes in their 
pits. The principal profits of this enter- 
rise come from the extracting of poison 
rom the rattlesnakes. The poison is sold 
at fancy prices to doctors, chemists and 
others. 

They also have a large revenue from the 
sale of live reptiles to traveling shows and 
to museums, at the established rate of 
fifty cents a pound. A large, fat serpent 
usually brings several dollars. The smaller, 

rer specimens are killed and their flesh 
is converted into rattlesnake oil, which 
has a steady sale at $1 an ounce. , 

The manager, who, by the way, says 
that she is not nearly so frightened of a 
rattlesnake as she is of a mouse, states 
that the best time for the hunting of rat- 
tlesnakes is in the early spring, when they 
first come out of their winter's sleep and 
are still sluggish. They are canal by 
means of a forked stick with which their 
heads are pinned to the earth, so that the 
captor can pick the reptiles up and place 
them in a sack, 

When they intend to sell a live snake by 
weight it is fattened on rabbits and rats. 
The snakes take on weight rapidly. Miss 
Ahern and her brother have found as 
many as ninety-six snakes in one cave. 
The same family of reptiles will occupy a 
cave for years if left. undisturbed. 


Farm Journal Quiz 


OW many of these questions can you 
‘answer? Do not send the answers to 
us; write them out and compare them 
with the correct answers, which will ap- 
pear in the October issue of The Farm 
Journal. Another list of ten questions 
will then be printed. Here is pass mental 
training for every member of the farm 
household: 
1. Who is the present Secretary of 
State? 
2. What city became the fourth largest 


in the United States in the recent census? 


3. Who said “My country, right or 
wrong’? 

4. What state was first in all-crop pro- 
duction in 1919, second, third? 

5. Who is Maude Adams? 

6. Which is the highest mountain in 
North America? 

7. Who wrote “The Star Spangled 
Banner’’? 

8.What man served longer than any 
other as a cabinet member? 

9. What state has the greatest number 
of automobiles proportionate to its 
population? 

10. Who was the inventor of the split- 
log road drag? 


From an “I See” Member 


& my brother was walking along a path 
one day, he saw a black snake which 
was about six feet long. He killed it. 
Two or three days afterward he was 
going along the same path and haope 
to think about the snake. So he hunted 
for it, and soon saw its tail close to a 
small bush. -He then walked around to 
where he thought its head ought to be. 
But instead of a head, he found another 
tail. Then he became interested and 
looked more closely, and he soon dis- 
covered that another black snake of the 
same size (a real live one) had the dead 
snake’s head in its mouth and was trying 
to swallow it. 


Ohio. Carrie N. France. 
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This is an actual photograph, taken in Fairbury, 
Il, of a representative Goodyear Service Station 


The Outposts of an Army 


of Service 


America, in cities, towns 
and hamlets, are thousands of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers instructed in this Company’s policy. 
That policy includes the building of a quality tire, its 
convenient distribution, and delivery to the user of 
all the mileage it originally contained. 

An army of competent workmen, reinforced by finest 
manufacturing equipment, discharges faithfully the first 
part of this policy by building a superior product. 
Through Goodyear Service Station Dealers, conven- 
iently located throughout the-nation, the remaining two 
factors of our policy are carried into effect. 

Good as are Goodyear Cord Tires, much of the re- 
nown arisen from their performance is due to the work 
of our dealers in giving these tires proper care. 

Not faultless design alone, nor the most rugged con- 
struction, can unaided insure those remarkable Good- 
year Cord mileages that protect our good name. 

Give the Goodyear Cord Tires you buy the benefit of 
Goodyear Service Station attention; accept the inspec- 
tion, advice and lessons on tire care available there. 
Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 


service behind themafford uncommonsatisfaction, more 


people ride on Goodyear Tires thanonany other kind. 
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For small rooms 
Cornell 32” 


For large rooms 
“Cornell 48” 


“Mill-Primed—Needs No Sizing 


Cornell’s three valuable improvements—the ‘‘ Mill- Primed” Surface, 
‘*Oatmeal” Finish and “‘Triple-Sizing’”—have created a demand for 
Cornell Wood Board which far exceeds the supply. Now another large 
mill is nearing completion, and this addition will double our capacity, 
already amounting to millions of feet a month. It seems that builders 
everywhere want the Cornell ¥eatures—farmers most of all. 


For Cornell takes a perfect spread 
of paint or calcimine without a 
sizing coat, because it is primed 
at the mill. This ‘‘Mill-Primed’’ 
surface saves the farmer much 
work and expense. 

Cornell’s handsome ‘‘Oatmeal’”’ 
finish is so attractive that many 
buildersleave the board unpainted 
for a time. 


Our ‘‘Triple-Sizing” process 


Use Cornell 
to line your 


Home 
Tenant Houses 
Garage 
Dairy Houses 
Poultry Houses 


There’s nothing cleaner, 
more sanitary or so inex- 
pensive for new building, 
alterations or repairs. 


gives Cornell triple protection 
against moisture, expansion and 
contraction. 


Do you wonder that lumbermen 
cannot keep enough Cornell on 
hand? Place your order inadvance 
to insure delivery when wanted. 


CorneLL Woop Propucts COMPANY 
C2 General Offices, Chicago 
Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, 


and extensive timber lands insure the ful- 
fillment of all guarantees and contracts 
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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. A 
recognized standard among “rubber’’ roofings. 
Famous for durability. Made of high-grade 
waterproohng materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, com- 
fortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. ‘Tough, pliable, durable 
and low in price. It is easy to lay, 
no skilled labor required. Nails and 
cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 


The Best 
Roofing Investment— 


HE only economical roof is one that 
combines low cost with long service. 


You will always find that combination in Roofing 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings. And their A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genu- 
economy is still further increased by quick, ine crushed slate, im two natural shades, red or 
green. Needs no painting, Handsome enough 
inexpensive laying and almost entire freedom for a home, economical enough for a barn or 
from upkeep cost. garage. Combines real protection against fire 


with beauty. Nails and cement with each roll, 


No matter what steep-roofed building you . sella 
; P Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
are planning to cover, one of the four styles (4-Shingles-in-One) 
4 of Everlastic is exactly suited to the job. 
r In roll roofing you have a choice of two 
stvles—one plain-surfaced, the other hand- 


somely coated with red or green crushed slate. 


There are also two styles of Everlastic Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate colors, 


Shingles, one single and one in strips of four es pes , 
Brcs, 8 P either red or green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one 


—both surfaced with crushed slate in artistic at far less cost in labor and time than for wooden shingles. 
natural art-shades of red or green. Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and weather. Need no 


All four styles of Everlastic are painting. 


fully described in our illus- Everlastic Single Shingles 
trated booklets, which we Made of the same durable 


will send free on re- slate surfaced (red or green) 
quest. It will material as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual shingles, 
8 x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost less 
for them. per year of service. Need no painting. 


pay you to. send 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria 
Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
a St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 
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